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PREFACE 


Any  volume  consisting  mainly  of  speeches,  of  speeches 
all  upon  one  subject,  and  of  speeches  for  the  most  part 
uncorrected,  requires  an  apology  from  its  compiler.  The 
apology  which  I  have  to  offer  is  that  by  collecting  in  a 
shape  convenient  for  reference  my  various  utterances  on 
fiscal  policy  I  earn  the  gratitude  of  two  numerous  and 
deserving  classes  in  the  community — those  who  wish  to 
have  easy  access  to  one  side,  at  least,  of  the  controversy, 
and  those  in  search  of  materials  wherewith  to  attack  the 
author.  Both  will  be  saved,  by  this  otherwise  inexcus¬ 
able  proceeding,  from  the  annoyance  and  trouble  of 
grubbing  among  old  newspapers  or  dust-begrimed 
Hansards  ;  and  in  consideration  for  so  great  a  relief 
they  will  perhaps  forgive  me  for  making  no  effort  to  turn 
the  volume  into  anything  even  distantly  resembling 
literature.  The  attempt  must  have  been  laborious,  since 
it  is  much  harder  work  correcting  speeches  than  making 
them.  It  would  also  have  been  vain,  since  no  amount  of 
linguistic  pruning  will  convert  a  mediocre  speech  into  a 
tolerable  essay.  Moreover,  if  a  speech  is  to  be  corrected 
at  all,  it  should  be  corrected  at  once,  or  the  suspicious 
reader  may  be  tempted  to  suppose  that  the  speaker  has 
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unconsciously  been  led  by  subsequent  events  to  modify 
not  only  the  form  but  the  substance  of  his  original 
utterances. 

In  all  cases  the  source  from  which  the  following 
speeches  were  reprinted  is  acknowledged  in  a  footnote. 
Those  which  were  corrected  shortly  after  delivery  are, 
of  course,  republished  in  their  corrected  shape.  As  for 
the  others,  they  are  set  down  exactly  as  they  appeared 
next  morning  in  the  Times — with  one  exception.  The 
Proprietors  of  that  newspaper  have,  with  the  utmost 
courtesy,  not  only  permitted  me  to  use  their  reports,  but 
have  supplied  me  with  the  necessary  copies  to  send  to 
the  printers.  It  so  happened,  however,  that  of  two  or 
three  of  their  issues  they  had  no  copies  available  for  this 
purpose,  so  that  in  those  cases  I  have  had  recourse  to 
Hansard.  In  one  of  these — that  of  the  speech  of 
April  22,  1902 — I  have  thought  it  worth  while  to  note  in 
the  margin  the  variations  between  the  Times  version 
and  the  Hansard  version  :  thus  supplying  a  not  unprofit¬ 
able  study  in  the  uncertainties  of  reporting — even  when 
the  reporting  aims  at  being,  and,  for  the  most  part,  is, 
verbally  correct. 

One  warning  it  is  desirable  to  give  to  those  who  may 
be  tempted  to  make  use  of  this  volume.  Nowhere  will 
they  find  in  it  a  discussion  on  Free  Trade  and  Protec¬ 
tion,  nor  any  attempt  to  re-survey  the  economic  argu¬ 
ments  by  which  these  antagonistic  policies  have  been 
from  time  to  time  supported.  The  changed  attitude 
towards  our  fiscal  system  which  is  here  recommended 
may  consistently  be  adopted  or  consistently  opposed 
both  by  those  who  admire  and  by  those  who  disapprove 
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the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1 846  ;  by  those  who 
accept,  and  by  those  who  reject,  the  economic  theory 
of  trade  which,  in  Great  Britain  at  least,  is  commonly 
described  as  ‘orthodox.’  To  encourage  closer  union 
with  our  colonies,  to  diminish,  as  far  as  may  be,  the  fiscal 
barriers  which  hamper  our  foreign  trade,  to  safeguard  our 
manufacturers  as  far  as  possible  from  the  effects  of  pro¬ 
tection-fostered  competition — these  are  ends  which  all 
may  strive  to  seek  who  are  not  still  in  bondage  to  the 
extremest  and  least  reasonable  form  of  laisser faire.  It 
is  true  that  their  attainment  would  neither  give  us 
protection  nor,  in  my  opinion,  do  anything  to  hasten 
its  advent.  But  this  is  no  reason  why  true  protectionists 
as  well  as  true  free-traders  should  not  agree  in  approving 
it  and  giving  it  their  heartiest  support. 

One  accidental  interest  the  contents  of  this  volume 
possess  which  is  fortunately  quite  independent  of  their 
intrinsic  value.  They  are  (it  seems)  above  the  compre¬ 
hension  of  the  Radical  Party  which  I  have  just  described 
as  the  Party  of  laisser  faire ,  but  which  quite  inaccurately 
describes  itself  as  the  Party  of  Free  Trade.  I  must  own 
that  at  first  I  did  not  take  these  surprising  confessions  of 
incapacity  very  seriously.  I  regarded  them  as  the  some¬ 
what  rhetorical  expressions  of  an  agreeable  modesty, 
whose  too  literal  interpretation  would  have  shocked  none 
more  than  their  authors.  But  when  one  distinguished 
politician  after  another  announced  his  lack  of  compre¬ 
hension,  when  on  every  platform  in  the  kingdom  they 
proclaimed,  with  competitive  emphasis,  the  depths  of  their 
bewilderment,  I  felt  that  further  doubts  on  the  subject 
would  be  insulting.  The  man  who  says  he  understands 
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when  he  does  not,  may  merely  be  mistaken  ;  but  one 
who  says  he  does  not  understand  when  he  does,  must  be 
deceiving  with  intent.  It  may  therefore  be  taken  as 
certain  that  the  eminent  persons  to  whom  I  have  referred, 
and  their  less  eminent  disciples,  are  really  incapable  of 
comprehending  the  arguments  and  conclusions  which 
find  expression  in  the  following  pages — a  circumstance 
of  curious  and  rather  pathetic  interest.  To  find  a  measure 
of  intelligence  readily  applicable  to  large  numbers  of 
educated  adults  who  have  passed  the  age  of  examination 
might  seem  a  task  of  some  difficulty.  We  have  appa¬ 
rently  stumbled  on  one  by  accident.  But  though  to  the 
historian  the  results  of  its  application  will  doubtless  be 
valuable,  to  us,  who  do  not  wish  our  generation  to  appear 
before  posterity  in  too  sorry  a  light,  they  can  hardly  be 
otherwise  than  disappointing. 

A.  J.  B. 

Whittingehame  :  December  1905. 
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REPORT  OF  SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS  ON  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  SECOND 
READING  OF  THE  CUSTOMS  AND  INLAND  REVENUE 
BILL.1 

[June  24,  1880.] 


Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  trusted  that  the  negotiations  in  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  Commercial  Treaty  with  France  might  be  brought 
to  a  successful  issue,  and,  for  that  purpose,  would  gladly  see 
large  discretionary  powers  vested  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive. 
Hitherto  the  Government  of  this  country  had  been  able  to  offer 
something  in  exchange  for  the  advantages  given  by  foreign 
Governments  in  commercial  treaties  ;  but  he  feared  that  the 
means  at  the  disposal  of  the  Government  by  which  these  con¬ 
cessions  were  obtained  were  gradually,  but  with  certainty, 
coming  to  an  end.  People  occasionally  talked  as  if  foreign 
Powers  modified  their  tariffs  in  the  direction  of  Free  Trade  in 
consequence  of  their  holding  Free  Trade  doctrines.  This  was 
not  so.  They  modified  their  tariffs  because  we  gave  them  some 
substantial  inducement  to  do  so.  But  the  substantial  induce¬ 
ments  it  was  in  our  power  to  give  were  nearly  at  an  end.  We 
had  so  simplified  our  own  tariffs  that  any  further  simplification 
was  almost  impossible.  The  proposed  reduction  in  the  Wine 
Duties  was  probably  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  bribe  it  would 
be  possible  for  any  English  Government  to  hold  out  to  induce  a 
foreign  Government  to  adopt  principles  of  taxation  which  would 
be  for  its  benefit  not  less  than  our  own.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  we  must  face  the  possibility  of  having  to  use  threats 
instead  of  bribes.  Painful  as  the  necessity  would  be,  it  might 
be  necessary  to  impose,  or  to  threaten  to  impose,  retaliatory 
duties.  He  admitted  that  a  retaliatory  duty  was  opposed  to  the 
spirit  of  our  fiscal  system,  and  was  open  to  many  abuses.  It 
was  a  kind  of  peaceful  war,  and,  like  other  forms  of  warfare, 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  ccliii.  (Third  Series). 
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might  cost  money.  Nevertheless,  he  thought  that  where  a 
Minister  was  negotiating  with  foreign  countries  he  should  not 
be  deprived  of  the  strength  he  would  derive  in  his  negotiations 
from  being  permitted  to  employ  some  means  of  coercion.  He 
must  point  out  that  to  threaten  retaliatory  duties  was  not  in 
any  sense  to  revert  to  Protection.  The  object  of  a  retaliatory 
duty  was  to  influence  a  foreign  Government.  The  object  of  a 
Protection  duty  was  to  protect  the  home  manufacturer  from 
foreign  competition.  And,  as  the  objects  of  the  duties  would 
be  different,  so  also  they  would  be  imposed  on  different  articles. 
He  believed  that,  so  far  from  such  a  retaliatory  system  being 
inconsistent  with  Free  Trade,  it  would  be  calculated  to  promote 
its  extension.  They  had  induced  foreign  countries  partially  to 
adopt  Free  Trade  ;  but  that  was  done,  not  by  argument,  but  by 
treaties,  and  by  treaties  alone.  And  he  failed  to  see  how,  in 
the  future,  treaties  were  to  be  negotiated  unless  some  such 
system  as  that  which  he  had  recommended  were  adopted. 
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REPORT  OF  SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF 
COMMONS  ON  MR.  G.  J.  MONK’S  MOTION  UPON  THE 
SUBJECT  OF  THE  COMMERCIAL  TREATY  WITH 
FRANCE.1 


‘That  this  House  views  with  regret  the  re¬ 
actionary  character  of  the  New  French  General 
Tariff,  and  is  of  opinion  that  no  commercial  treaty 
between  Great  Britain  and  France  will  be  satisfactory 
which  does  not  tend  to  the  development  of  com¬ 
mercial  relations  between  the  two  countries  by  a 
further  reduction  of  duties.’ 

[June  9,  1881.] 


Mr.  A.  J.  Balfour  said,  he  thought  that  the  remarks  of 
the  Under-Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs  afforded,  at  all 
events,  some  gleam  of  hope  to  the  House.  They  pointed  to  the 
possibility  of  a  better  state  of  things  occurring  with  regard  to 
the  commercial  treaty  than  they  had  reason  lately  to  fear. 
The  issues  were  of  far  greater  magnitude  than  those  which 
were  involved  in  mere  trade  considerations  between  this  country 
and  France,  though  he  was  the  last  person  to  underrate  the 
importance  of  the  commercial  relations  between  the  two 
countries.  He  was  convinced  that  unless  the  Government 
could  put  before  the  House  a  treaty  which  would,  on  the 
whole,  satisfy  the  great  manufacturing  industries  of  the  country, 
and,  not  least,  the  woollen  industry,  in  which  both  agriculturists 
and  manufacturers  were  deeply  and  immediately  interested,  a 
great  controversy  would  arise  on  our  general  commercial  policy. 
If  the  treaty  were  carried  out  as  at  present  suggested,  there 
would  be  a  powerful  feeling  throughout  this  country  that  our 
commercial  policy  had  been  based  on  a  mistake.  What  had 

1  Reprinted  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates,  vol.  cclxii.  (Third  Series). 
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that  policy  been  ?  We  had  taken  into  consideration  nothing 
but  our  own  revenue.  We  had  so  simplified  our  system  of 
taxation  that  our  whole  revenue  came  from  one  or  two  sources. 
We  had  nothing  to  offer  to  foreign  countries  in  exchange  for 
commercial  treaties.  It  would  be  difficult  to  contend  that  we 
had  anything  to  offer  to  the  French  Government  to  induce 
them  to  make  arrangements  favourable  to  our  trade.  If  her 
Majesty’s  Government,  in  consequence  of  this  state  of  things, 
could  not  bring  their  negotiations  to  a  successful  issue,  un¬ 
doubtedly  a  feeling  would  arise  in  this  country  that  Free  Trade 
was  a  mistake.  He  did  not  believe  that  Free  Trade,  properly 
understood,  was  a  mistake ;  but  he  wished  to  point  out  that 
retaliatory  duties,  whether  good  or  bad,  were  not  inconsistent 
with  Free  Trade  if  they  induce  foreign  countries  to  adopt  Free 
Trade  principles.  There  was  a  meaning  of  the  term  ‘  reci¬ 
procity  ’  which  was  not  inconsistent  with  Free  Trade.  He  did 
not  say  they  ought  to  adopt  reciprocity.  He  knew  there  were 
grave  objections  to  it,  and  there  was  a  fear  lest  any  Government 
who  should  wish  to  adopt  that  policy  would  not  be  able  to 
resist  pressure  in  favour  of  duties  not  purely  retaliatory,  but 
protective.  He  foresaw  the  possibility  of  grave  difficulties  in 
the  future  ;  but  he  trusted  that  these  would  be  prevented  by 
the  ratification  of  a  commercial  treaty  with  France  which 
would  be  for  the  benefit  of  the  commerce  of  both  countries. 
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REPLY  TO  A  QUESTION  PUT  AT  A  MEETING  AT 

MANCHESTER.1 

[Jui.y  i,  1892.] 


I  have  been  asked  orally  whether  I  agree  with  the  present 
Prime  Minister  in  thinking  that  there  might  be  occasions  on 
which  it  would  be  both  proper  and  desirable  to  place  duties 
on  foreign  goods  of  nations  who  decline  to  make  commercial 
arrangements  with  England  favourable  to  English  trade,  and 
my  questioner  especially  referred  to  the  duty  on  wines  as  an 
example  as  to  which  he  wanted  to  know  whether  such  a  pro¬ 
cedure  would  be  chosen.  I  am  not  a  Fair  Trader  nor  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that,  if  foreign  nations  deliberately 
attempt  to  screw  up  their  duties  as  against  English  manufactured 
goods,  there  will  be  occasions  on  which  it  would  suit  us  to 
bring  them  to  a  better  state  of  mind  by,  in  our  turn,  placing 
duties  upon  their  manufactures.  It  is  quite  true  that  such  a 
course  of  action  could  not  be  taken  with  advantage  in  regard  to 
the  raw  material,  which  is  the  very  basis  of  our  commercial 
prosperity ;  but  where  you  come  to  deal  with  such  products 
as  wines,  which  are  consumed  chiefly  by  the  well-to-do  classes, 
and  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  raw  material,  the  case  seems 
very  different.  I  think  we  are  bound  to  avoid  every  form  of 
retaliatory  duty,  unless  we  are  of  opinion  that  such  a  duty  would 
have  the  effect  of  modifying  the  tariff  of  the  exporting  country 
in  a  direction  favourable  to  our  own  trade.  (Cheers.) 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  Proprietors  of  the  Times  from  the  Times  of 

July  2,  1892. 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
DURING  THE  DEBATE  ON  THE  REPORT  OF  THE 
BUDGET  RESOLUTION  IMPOSING  THE  CORN  AND 
GRAIN  DUTY.1 

[April  22,  1902.] 


Mr.  Speaker,  I  gather  from  the  general  tenour  of  the  debate 
to-night  that  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  think  they 
have  an  excellent  platform  case — (cheers) — which  may  serve 
them  in  the  somewhat  embarrassing  position  in  which,  from  other 
circumstances  to  which  I  need  not  further  refer,  they  at  present 
find  themselves.  I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  platform  case  at 
the  present  moment.  I  have  to  do  now  with  the  House  of 
Commons  case,  the  case  which  is  offered  to  an  audience  in  which 
there  are  critics  and  in  which  an  answer  may  be  expected,  and 
I  confess  that  so  far  as  that  case  is  concerned  I  think  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  cut  rather  a  sorry  figure.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  The  truth  is  they  are  placed  at  a  very  great  dis¬ 
advantage,  for  they  have  not  only  the  fiscal  history  of  the 
country  but  the  fiscal  history  of  their  party  to  deal  with  ;  and 
the  most  honoured  names  in  their  party  are  against  them  in 
this  matter.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  No,’  and  cheers.)  They 
have  struggled  against  adverse  circumstances  with  remarkable 
courage,  and  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  gone  to  the  very  verge 
of — I  do  not  know  how  to  put  it— what  is  proper  in  this  kind 
of  controversy  in  one  of  the  contributions  he  has  made  to  the 
history  of  the  question.  He  made  a  quotation  from  my  noble 
friend  Lord  Cross,  who  interposed  in  the  debate  of  1869  upon 
the  repeal  of  the  is.  duty.  The  words  he  quoted  from  Lord 
Cross  were  quoted  accurately,  as  we  might  expect ;  but  he  forgot 
to  quote  the  sentence  which  immediately  preceded  his  quotation. 
The  words  were  as  follows  : 

‘  Mr.  Assheton  Cross  ’ — as  he  then  was — ‘  observed  that  the 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  Messrs.  Wyman  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
vol.  cvi.  (Fourth  Series). 
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total  abolition  of  the  is.  duty  on  corn,  not  that  he  believed  that 
the  is.  duty  had  the  effect  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
would  have  the  House  to  suppose,  or  that  it  had  increased  the 
price  of  wheat  throughout  the  country/ — (Cries  of  ‘  Go  on/) — 
The  rest  is  what  the  right  hon.  gentleman  quoted.  Lord  Cross 
was  quoted  as  having  approved  the  abolition  of  the  is.  duty,  and 
he  did  approve  it  ;  but  in  the  sentence  in  which  he  expressed 
his  approval  he  said  that  the  duty  did  not  have  the  effect  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  says  it  has  ;  and  if  it  did  not  have  that 
effect  the  whole  scaffolding  of  the  argument  falls  to  the  ground. 
(Cheers.) 

Sir  William  Harcourt  :  All  I  said  with  reference  to  Lord 
Cross  was  that  he  said  that  one  of  his  principal  reasons  for 
approving  the  abolition  of  the  duty  was  that  it  would  remove 
the  suspicion  that  it  had  that  effect.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR  :  Well,  then  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
will  stump  the  country  on  a  suspicion.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
If  he  is  prepared  to  go  down  to  the  constituencies  and  say  that 
Lord  Cross  said  that  the  is.  duty  did  not  raise  the  price  of  corn, 
but  that  its  abolition  would  remove  a  suspicion  that  it  did,  he 
and  I,  after  all,  are  not  so  very  far  apart.  (Cheers.)  But  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  have  got  to  deal,  from  their  own  point  of 
view,  with  more  formidable  figures  in  the  history  of  this  tax 
than  Lord  Cross.  They  have  got  to  deal  with  Sir  Robert  Peel 
and  Mr.  Gladstone,  and  it  is  really  very  entertaining  to  hear  the 
principles  they  have  thrust  into  the  mouths  of  those  eminent 
financiers  and  the  version  they  have  given  of  their  opinions  and 
objections.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  it  was  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  the  member  for  East  Wolverhampton  who  said  that  Sir 
Robert  Peel  was  perfectly  justified  in  imposing  a  is.  duty  as  a 
registration  duty,  but  that  had  he  foreseen  how  much  it  would 
bring  in  he  would  not  have  imposed  it.  In  other  words,  the  tax 
would  have  been  condemned  by  the  very  fact  that  it  was  fruitful. 
As  long  as  it  was  a  statistical  tax,  as  long  as  it  brought  in  no 
profit  to  anybody  but  the  framer  of  economic  statistics,  it  was 
perfectly  legitimate,  but  when  it  brings  in  something  consider¬ 
able  to  the  revenue  it  is  a  tax  to  be  condemned.  Is  not  that  a 
most  amusing  view  to  put  forward  to  a  reasonable  body  of 
gentlemen?  (Cheers.)  We  are  now  told,  mark  you,  to  use  the 
words  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down,  that 
we  are  injuring  that  vast  class  of  the  population  who  are  living 
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on  the  margin  of  starvation.  We  are  told  that  we  are  injuring 
them  by  this  duty  on  corn,  which  was  passed  by  Sir  Robert  Peel, 
and  which  was  supported  and  amended  by  Mr.  Gladstone.  It  at 
least  had  the  same  effect  in  those  years  as  it  has  at  the  present 
time  ;  and  it  had  not  the  same  excuse  in  those  years,  for  in  those 
years  it  was  put  on  as  a  registration  duty.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now 
it  is  put  on  as  a  great  source  of  revenue.  Therefore  you  are 
driven  to  this  astounding  conclusion — that  it  was  justifiable  to 
injure  that  class  of  the  population  living  on  the  margin  of  star¬ 
vation  so  long  as  your  sole  motive  was  curiosity  about  your 
statistics  ;  but  that  directly  it  comes  to  dealing  with  a  great 
financial  difficulty  in  which  the  country  finds  itself,  and  which 
on  all  hands  is  recognised  as  requiring  new  financial  methods, 
then  what  is  legitimate  as  a  registration  tax  becomes  illegiti¬ 
mate  as  a  source  of  revenue.  (Cheers.) 

So  much  for  Sir  Robert  Peel.  (Ironical  Opposition  cheers.) 
So  much  for  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  he  appeared  in  the  version  of 
his  fiscal  policy  presented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  Now 
I  come  to  the  equally  astonishing  version  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
financial  policy  as  presented  to  the  House  of  Commons.  In 
this  case  the  facts  are,  of  course,  beyond  dispute.  They  are  on 
record,  and  nobody  attempts  to  controvert  them.  The  facts  are 
these — that  Mr.  Gladstone  not  only  accepted  the  tax,  not  only 
imposed  it  year  after  year  during  his  Chancellorship  of  the  Ex¬ 
chequer,  but  actually  remodelled  it  and  introduced  into  it  some 
kinds  of  grain  that  had  not  been  introduced  into  it  when  left  by 
Sir  Robert  Peel.  He  ceased  to  be  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  ; 
he  became  Prime  Minister,  and  Mr.  Lowe  as  his  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer  repealed  the  tax.  These  are  the  facts.  At  first 
sight  they  are  embarrassing  to  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  [An  Hon.  Member  :  ‘  Not  at  all !  ’]  I  said  at  first 
sight.  How  do  they  deal  with  them  ?  How  did  the  right  hon. 
baronet  the  member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  and  in  part  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  for  Wolverhampton  deal  with  them  ? 
‘  Oh,’  says  the  right  hon.  member  for  the  Forest  of  Dean,  ‘  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  you  must 
remember  that  Lord  Palmerston  was  Prime  Minister.’  And,  no 
doubt,  to  that  maleficent  genius’s  suggestion  it  was  owing  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  induced  to  retain,  reform,  and  remodel  the 
tax  so  injurious  to  that  large  portion  of  our  population  who 
live  on  the  margin  of  starvation.  But  then  he  became  Prime 
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Minister.  Then  he  was  the  real  financial  genius  shining  forth 
unobscured,  and  then  he  abolished  it  by  his  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer.  I  do  not  think  that  those  who  have  most  at  heart 
Mr.  Gladstone’s  financial  fame  will  be  induced  in  their  more 
sober  moments,  in  their  more  careful  moments — (laughter) — to 
endorse  this  theory  ;  for  what  does  it  do  ?  It  wipes  out  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  political  career  all  these  years  in  which  he  made  his 
great  reputation  as  a  financier,  all  the  years  of  the  great  Budgets, 
all  the  years  on  which  I  venture  to  think  his  most  solid  title  to 
the  gratitude  of  his  countrymen  and  his  great  fame  in  the 
history  of  his  country  will  be  founded — wipes  these  out  and 
puts  the  credit  of  them  down  to  Lord  Palmerston,  and  rests 
his  reputation  on  a  Budget  which,  no  doubt,  as  one  of  its 
incidents,  did  abolish  the  duty  on  corn,  but  which  is  better 
known  to  history  as  the  Budget  in  which  the  match  tax — that 
inopportune  and  unhappy  match  tax — was  proposed.  (Cries  of 
4  No,  not  that  year.’)  I  apologise  for  the  error ;  but  I  rather 
think  that  much  cannot  be  made  of  it  by  hon.  gentlemen  who 
remember  that  when  the  match  tax  was  proposed  Mr.  Lowe 
was  still  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  still  subordinate  to  the 
dominating  genius  who  we  are  given  to  understand  was  always 
responsible  for  the  Budgets  of  his  Government,  whether 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  not.  Therefore,  we  are  to 
regard  Mr.  Gladstone  as  not  really  responsible  for  the  shilling 
duty  on  corn  while  he  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer ; 
but  only  to  regard  him  as  responsible  for  the  abolition  of 
that  duty  when  Mr.  Lowe  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
and  all  the  other  and  unsuccessful  eccentricities  of  Mr.  Lowe’s 
regime.  I  do  not  advise  the  admirers  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
financial  fame,  of  whom  I  count  myself  one  of  the  greatest, 
to  rest  their  case  upon  the  history  of  Mr.  Gladstone  as 
presented  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  in  the  course  of  this  evening’s  debate.  Considering 
merely  the  history  of  this  tax,  I  cannot  say  that  their  efforts, 
strenuous  as  they  have  been,  to  extract  themselves  from  the  toils 
woven  around  them  by  that  undeniable  history,  have  been  very 
successful. 

I  now  turn  to  what  is  more  important  than  the  history  of 
the  tax — namely,  its  merits.  I  agree  that  we  are  not  bound  in 
1902  by  the  reputation  of  Sir  Robert  Peel,  or  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
or  of  Mr.  Lowe,  or  of  Mr.  Cross,  or  of  anybody  else.  (Hear, 
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hear.)  We  have  to  consider  this  tax  on  its  merits  ;  and  I 
should  like  to  ask  the  House  to  consider  for  one  moment  on 
what  grounds  do  they  suppose  that  this  tax  is  really  going  to 
make  any  important  difference  in  the  price  of  grain  ?  Does  any 
human  being  suppose  that  the  imposition  of  a  shilling  duty  on 
corn  will  bring  into  cereal  cultivation  in  this  country  a  single  acre 
not  under  cereal  cultivation  at  the  present  time  ?  Does  anyone 
suppose  that  a  single  farmer  in  this  country  will  say :  ‘  I  could 
not  grow  wheat,  barley,  or  oats  at  a  profit  before  this  tax  was 
put  on,  but  now  I  will  try  my  hand  at  it  ?  ’  I  do  not  believe 
that  a  single  gentleman  acquainted  with  the  conditions  of 
agricultural  life  will  advance  that  proposition.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If,  then,  no  new  land  will  be  brought  under  corn  cultivation 
in  this  country,  I  ask  the  converse  question  ;  Is  there  a  single 
acre  in  the  United  States,  in  Canada,  in  Russia,  in  India,  in  any 
country  whence  we  draw  our  supplies,  is  there  a  single  acre 
in  any  of  these  countries  which  will  go  out  of  cultivation  because 
we  put  this  duty  on  corn  ?  Or,  is  there  a  single  quarter  of  corn 
which  in  consequence  of  this  tax  will  be  diverted  from  this 
country  to  any  foreign  port  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  believe 
there  is  a  single  gentleman  in  this  House,  whatever  may  be  his 
prejudices  in  this  matter,  who  will  venture  to  answer  those 
questions  except  in  the  negative.  If  then  that  is  so,  what 
is  the  only  conclusion  to  be  drawn  ?  If  there  is  no  more  corn 
to  be  produced  here,  and  if  there  is  no  less  corn  to  be  produced 
abroad  which  finds  its  way  here,  why  is  the  price  to  be  altered 
to  the  consumer?  (Hear,  hear,  and  laughter.)  I  gather  from 
these  ironical  cheers  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  body  of  expert 
economists  who  have  considered  the  question,  and  are  perfectly 
capable  of  telling  us  on  whom  the  incidence  of  taxation  falls 
whenever  a  tax  is  imposed.  Indeed,  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
who  has  just  spoken  declared  that  his  party  had  a  creed,  that 
creed  being  that  the  consumer  always  bears  the  tax,  and  he  dared 
us  to  advance  any  dogmatic  theory  in  the  opposite  direction. 
Well,  I  hope  there  is  a  larger  knowledge  of  political  economy 
diffused  through  the  House  than  appears  to  be  concentrated  in 
some  very  high  authorities  on  the  other  side  of  the  House. 
There  is  not  a  single  student  of  political  economy  who  will 
venture  to  say  that  the  question  can  be  answered  a  priori  or 
dogmatically  in  regard  to  any  tax.  I  suppose  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  knows  exactly  who  pays  the  export  coal  tax  ?  He 
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told  us  last  year,  I  believe,  the  producer  would  bear  that. 
Therefore  we  have  this  interesting  conclusion  drawn  from  the 
economical  studies  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  speaking  for  his 
party,  that  if  America  puts  an  export  duty  on  corn,  they  would 
pay  it,  and  if  we  put  the  same  duty  on  in  our  ports  we  should 
pay  it ;  that  a  shilling  duty  in  New  York  is  paid  by  Americans, 
and  a  shilling  duty  in  Liverpool  is  paid  by  Englishmen.  That 
is  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman. 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  :  I  never  said  that  the  producer  paid 
the  export  duty.  Ultimately  the  consumer  pays  the  cost  of  the 
production,  if  any,  upon  an  article. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR :  I  entirely  dissent  from  that  as  a 
doctrine  of  economics,  and  I  can  quote  on  my  behalf  every  single 
speaker  against  the  coal  tax  in  the  debate  last  year.  I  do  not 
know  whether  the  right  hon.  gentleman  was  one  of  them.  But 
was  there  a  single  gentleman  on  that  side  who  came  down  and 
said  :  ‘Whatever  happens  this  month  or  next,  or  this  year,  the 
consumer  will  ultimately  pay 5  ?  If  the  doctrine  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  is  sound,  ought  we  not  to  upset  our  whole  system  of 
finance  and  have  only  export  duties?  If  the  consumer  in  all 
cases  pays  the  whole  tax,  it  is  simply  a  mathematical  corollary 
that  whatever  tax  we  put  on  ought  to  be  an  export  tax.  I 
really  think  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  consider  the  con¬ 
clusions  to  be  drawn  from  his  dogma  he  will  be  involved  in 
more  doubts  and  difficulties  than  he  supposes. 

The  real  truth  is,  putting  aside  these  repartees  across  the 
floor  of  the  House,  in  all  seriousness,  I  do  not  believe  any 
economist  will  dogmatically  say  how  a  tax  is  ultimately  paid. 
It  is  wholly  absurd  to  suppose  that  in  all  cases  it  is  paid  by  the 
consumer.  In  this  case,  so  far  as  I  understand  the  circum¬ 
stances,  I  believe  only  a  fraction  will  be  paid  by  the  consumer. 
(‘  Oh,  oh  !  ’  ‘  Who  pays  the  rest  ?  ’)  The  producer,  the  middle¬ 
man,  the  other  parties  in  the  transaction.  The  idea  that  it  must 
fall  on  the  consumer  I  can  assure  the  hon.  gentleman  who  inter¬ 
rupted  me  is  an  economic  heresy  of  the  grossest  character,  and 
he  really  ought  to  brush  up  his  political  economy,  which  at  one 
time,  I  am  sure,  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

I  think  it  is  sometimes  forgotten  that  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade  is  not  a  mere  speculative  hypothesis,  that  it  is  not  a 
metaphysical  theory,  and  it  is  not  even  a  theological  dogma,  but 
that  it  is  a  practical  thing.  Protection,  be  it  good  or  bad,  is  only 
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Protection  when  it  prevents  the  foreigner  from  importing  that 
which  he  can  produce  more  cheaply  than  your  own  people,  and 
enables  your  own  people  to  produce  that  in  regard  to  which 
in  the  open  market  the  foreigner  would  have  an  advantage. 
That  is  Protection.  Free  Trade  is  the  converse  of  that ;  and 
really  and  truly,  unless  you  can  show  that  something  of  that 
kind  will  occur  in  this  case,  it  is  perfectly  absurd  to  say 
that  the  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  are  impugned.  Unless  you 
can  show,  with  some  measure  of  plausibility,  that  the  English 
farmer  will  grow  what  without  this  tax  he  would  not  other¬ 
wise  have  grown,  or  that  the  foreign  farmer  will  cease  to  grow 
what  without  this  tax  he  would  have  grown,  Free  Trade  is 
not  touched  ;  and  I  have  only  to  ask  that  practical  question  to 
show  that  Free  Trade  is  wholly  outside  the  purview  of  this  tax. 
Does  any  human  being  suppose  that  there  is  an  English  farmer 
so  abandoned — his  enemies  accuse  him  of  not  always  being 
animated  with  infinite  wisdom — but  is  there  a  farmer  so  foolish, 
with  wheat  oscillating  as  it  has,  not  by  shillings,  but  by  five, 
ten,  and  twenty  shillings,  as  to  alter  his  system  of  cultivation 
because  a  shilling  duty  is  put  on  corn  ?  Or,  conversely,  is  there 
a  single  farmer  in  America,  Canada,  or  elsewhere,  who,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  this  shilling  duty,  is  going  to  alter  his  system  of 
cultivation  or  the  amount  of  land  he  has  under  tillage  ?  If 
those  two  questions  are  answered  in  the  negative,  as  they  must 
be,  then,  except  as  mere  metaphysics,  as  a  mere  abstract 
speculation,  and  not  as  a  practical  matter,  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade  or  Protection  is  not  touched  upon  one  way  or  the  other. 
May  I  just  read  these  figures  to  the  House  ?  The  average  prices 
of  corn  for  1894  to  1900  were  as  follows  :  23 s.,  26s.,  30s.,  34^., 
2$s.,  26^.  It  will  be  observed  that  in  a  succession  of  years,  from 
1894  to  1900,  the  variations  in  the  price  of  wheat  were  from  23s. 
to  34 j.  as  the  highest.  [‘  It  is  falling.’]  What  has  that  to  do  with 
it?  That  is  a  difference  of  iu.,  and  that  difference  was  in  only 
one  element  that  goes  to  make  the  price  of  bread.  There  are  a 
great  many  other  elements,  wages,  Tents,  taxes — (Opposition 
cheers) — and  many  others,  and  corn  is  only  one  of  them,  though 
no  doubt  the  principal  one.  But  did  we  hear,  in  the  year  1897, 
for  example,  when  wheat  was  at  30 j.,  $s.  above  its  present  price, 
that  the  large  portion  of  our  population,  which,  in  the  language 
of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  are  now  living  on  the 
margin  of  starvation,  were  nearer  that  margin  than  they  were 
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before?  It  had  absolutely  no  effect  on  consumption  at  all. 
There  you  had  a  variation  incomparably  larger  than,  even  on 
the  most  extravagant  hypothesis,  can  be  possibly  produced  by 
the  present  tax,  and  yet  there  was  not  a  single  complaint  of 
the  price  of  bread  rising  in  all  those  years.  (Opposition  cries 
of  ‘  Oh  !  ’)  Not  a  single  complaint,  and  the  idea  that  this  popu¬ 
lation  on  the  margin  of  starvation  were  going  over  that  margin 
was  never  made  by  any  human  being.  (Opposition  cries  of 
‘  Oh  !  ’)  They  were  years  of  prosperity  and  of  good  trade  ;  and 
I  defy  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  from  any  authentic  source  or 
responsible  quarter,  to  produce  a  single  complaint  that  the 
condition  among  the  poor  of  our  people  was  aggravated  by  the 
high  price  in  that  year.  If  that  be  true,  and  I  do  not  think  it 
is  seriously  disputed,  what  nonsense  it  is  to  allege  that  all  these 
tragic  consequences  are  going  to  follow  from  a  variation — if  it  be 
a  variation — which  is  lost  among  the  innumerable  causes  by 
which  bread  now  rises,  now  falls — the  harvests  of  the  world,  the 
course  of  commerce,  and  all  the  other  great  modifiers  of  trade. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  mean  to  do  more  than  warn  the  House, 
because  I  want  to  draw  this  debate  to  a  conclusion — (ironical 
Opposition  laughter  and  Ministerial  cheers) — against  the  suppo¬ 
sition  that  every  step  in  the  alteration  of  the  price  of  bread  up  or 
down,  which  must  be  done  in  fractions  not  less,  obviously,  than  a 
farthing  or  a  halfpenny,  necessarily  acts  in  favour  of  the  baker 
and  against  the  consumer.  That  is  not  so.  On  an  average  of 
years  I  take  it  that  the  trade  would  lose  as  much  as  it  would 
gain  ;  sometimes  they  would  greatly  gain  by  it,  at  other  times 
they  would  lose.  But  I  caution  hon.  gentlemen  against  the 
fallacy  of  supposing  that  the  fact  that  the  step  must  be  a 
larger  step  in  each  case  than  is  actually  warranted  by  the 
change  of  price,  shows  that  the  step  is  always  to  the  disadvantage 
of  the  consumer. 

I  would  really  ask  whether,  in  the  line  taken  up  by  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  they  are  not  really  acting — I  hope  I  may 
say  so  without  offence — the  part  of  demagogues  rather  than 
of  statesmen  ?  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  If  I  have  used 
a  word  which  they  may  perhaps  think  offensive — and  they  know 
I  never  desire  to  do  so — perhaps  they  will  allow  me  to  explain 
exactly  what  I  mean  by  demagogue  in  this  case.  I  do  not  in 
the  least  mean  an  agitator,  a  man  who  goes  down  to  platform 
after  platform  and  advocates  his  views  ;  that  is  a  perfectly  legiti- 
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sections,  and  in  a 
free  country — 
and  in  a  free 
country  .  .  . 


on  the  argu¬ 
ments  .  .  . 


followed, 
they  .  .  . 


them,  will  .  .  . 


absolutely  im¬ 
perceptible  .  .  . 


mate  operation  carried  on  by  all  parties  and  sections  in  a 
free  country — (ironical  Nationalist  cheers) — yes,  in  a  free  coun¬ 
try — within  the  limits  of  the  Constitution.  (Ministerial  cheers 
and  Nationalist  counter  cheers.)  No  man,  I  think,  will  take 
exception  to  it.  What  I  mean  is  something  different.  Those 
on  whom  I  venture,  with  all  respect,  to  pass  a  condemnation 
are  those  who  go  down,  not  counting  on  the  intrinsic  strength 
of  their  case,  or  on  the  legitimate  arguments  that  they  can  bring 
before  the  people  they  address,  but  who  rouse  the  ancient  memo¬ 
ries  of  old  controversies  and  old  wrongs,  who  hope  that  they 
may  revive  on  the  is.  duty  on  corn  all  the  passions  legi¬ 
timately  roused  by  the  Corn  Laws,  and  by  a  duty  which 
brought  the  price  of  corn  up  to  80s.,  and  brought  want  and 
semi-starvation  to  many  a  cottage.  There  is  not  a  man  in 
this  House  who  in  his  conscience  thinks  that  such  a  state  of 
things  is  going  to  be  restored,  or  even  approached,  by  anything 
that  is  being  done  under  this  tax  ;  and  to  go  down  to  a  con¬ 
stituency  and  talk  about  the  big  loaf  and  the  little  loaf — (cheers 
and  counter  cheers) — to  try  to  rouse  popular  feeling  and  passion, 
not  by  what  is  being  done  now,  but  by  what  was  done  fifty, 
sixty,  or  seventy  years  ago — that  is  the  part  of  a  demagogue, 
and  that,  in  my  opinion,  deserves  the  condemnation  of  every 
honest  man.  (Cheers.)  I  have  confidence  enough  in  the 
common  sense  of  my  fellow-countrymen  to  feel  convinced 
that,  even  if  these  courses  are  followed,  and  I  hope  they  will 
not  be,  they  will  prove  ineffectual.  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
will  object  to  pay  this  tax.  {Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Who  ?  ’)  The 
working  men  of  this  country.  (Opposition  laughter.)  I  do  not 
believe  they  will  object  to  pay  a  tax  which,  in  its  effect  upon 
them,  in  my  opinion,  will  probably  be  nothing.  (Opposition 
laughter.)  I  do  not  quite  understand  this  laughter.  (Opposi¬ 
tion  cries  of  ‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  renewed  laughter.)  I  have  tried 
with  such  small  gifts  as  Heaven  has  provided  me  with  to 
indoctrinate  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  with  the  reasons  for  my 
opinions  ;  but  I  fear  they  have  failed  to  comprehend  arguments 
which  must  be  familiar  to  all  students  of  these  circumstances. 
(Opposition  laughter.) 

I  do  not  mean  to  trouble  them  with  a  repetition  of  those 
reasons.  But  I  may  repeat  my  opinion.  My  opinion  is  that 
at  the  most  this  tax  is  small ;  that  in  all  probability  it  will  be 
absolutely  insignificantly  imperceptible  to  the  consumer ;  that  I 
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do  not  believe  that,  in  either  of  these  events,  whether  the  whole 
of  this  tax  falls  on  the  working  men,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  opposite  supposes,  or  only  a  fraction  of  it,  as  I  con¬ 
tend,  I  do  not  believe  that  the  working  men  will  object  to  it. 
They  are  the  great  body  of  voters  of  this  country.  They  have 
in  their  hands  the  destinies  of  parties  and  the  ultimate  control 
of  the  policy  of  the  nation.  They  have  endorsed,  as  I  think, 
by  enormous  majorities  the  course  of  public  events  which  have 
made  the  imposition  of  this  tax  necessary.  (Nationalist  cheers.) 
I  do  not  share  the  opinion  of  them  held  by  the  hon.  gentleman 
opposite.  I  do  not  think  so  ill  of  them  as  to  suppose  for  one 
moment  that,  having  endorsed  the  policy,  they  are  not  prepared 
to  pay  their  contribution,  which,  at  all  events,  so  far  as  this  tax 
is  concerned,  is  a  trifling  contribution,  towards  the  expenses 
of  the  policy.  (Cheers.)  Remember,  they  bore  this  very  tax 
when  wages  were  lower,  when  public  prosperity  was  not  at  its 
present  level,  when  there  was  no  great  crisis,  no  war,  no  reason 
why  it  should  be  imposed,  and  they  bore  it  without  murmuring. 
(Opposition  laughter.)  Those  who  had  the  greatest  title  to 
express  their  views  and  to  speak  for  them  never  raised  their 
voices  against  it.  And  am  I  to  suppose  at  the  present  time, 
when  the  circumstances  are  reversed,  when  wages  are  high, 
when  there  is  a  great  crisis,  when  that  crisis  is  of  their  own 
creation — (Opposition  cries  of  4  Oh,  oh  !  ’) — when  they  have 
endorsed  it,  that  our  countrymen  are  going  to  shrink  from  a 
burden  which  forty  years  ago  they  bore  with  absolute  cheerful¬ 
ness  ?  (Cheers.) 


believe, 
whether  .  .  . 


as  hon.  gentle* 
men  suppose  .  .  . 


by  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  .  .  . 


that  policy  .  .  . 


views  never 
raised  .  .  . 


from  a  tax  .  .  . 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  GRAND  COMMITTEE 
ROOM  OF  WESTMINSTER  HALL,  IN  REPLY  TO  A 
DEPUTATION  OF  MEMBERS  OF  PARLIAMENT  AND 
VARIOUS  AGRICULTURAL  AND  OTHER  ASSOCIA¬ 
TIONS,  UPON  THE  PROPOSED  REPEAL  OF  THE 
SHILLING  DUTY  ON  CORN.1 

[May  15,  1903.] 

[The  shilling  duty  on  corn  had  been  imposed  in 
1902  while  Sir  Michael  Hicks- Beach  was  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer.  It  was  repealed  in  1903  while 
Mr.  Ritchie  held  that  office. 

The  following  speech  was  delivered  on  the  same 
day  as  the  speech  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  at  Birmingham 
which  initiated  the  acute  stage  of  the  fiscal  con¬ 
troversy .] 


Mr.  Chaplin,  my  Lord  Duke,  my  Lords,  and  Gentlemen — I 
am  the  last  person  to  underrate  either  the  great  importance  of 
the  deputation  which  has  waited  upon  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  and  myself  this  morning,  or  the  ability  of  the 
speeches  which  we  have  heard  in  defence  of  the  contention  that 
the  Government  should  re-arrange  their  Budget  in  respect  to  the 
corn  duties.  If  I  now  venture  very  briefly  to  give  you  some 
reasons  which  I  think  ought  to  weigh  with  the  gentlemen  whom 
I  am  addressing — and  which  have  not,  naturally,  perhaps,  re¬ 
ceived  much  mention  in  the  speeches  we  have  heard  to-day — I 
hope  they  will  tolerate  what  may  prove  to  be  rather  a  dry  summary 
of  arguments,  and  a  summary  which,  in  some  respects,  may  tax 
the  attention  of  gentlemen  who  have  been  here  for  some  length 
of  time. 

If  I  rightly  understand  the  case  which  has  been  brought 
before  us,  it  resolves  itself  into  three  parts.  There  is  the  case  of 
the  miller,  the  case  of  the  farmer,  and  the  case  drawn  from 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from  the  Times  of 
May  16,  1903. 
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general  considerations  of  taxation  and  from  the  statements  made 
by  the  Government  themselves  at  the  last  Budget,  which  are 
outside  the  interests  of  any  special  class,  and  rather  deal  with 
the  fiscal  policy  which  this  country  and  this  party  ought  to 
adopt.  May  I,  then,  briefly  take  these  three  topics  ? 

The  Case  of  the  Miller. 

I  begin  with  the  case  of  the  miller.  If  I  understand  the  case 
put  forward  by  Mr.  Chaplin  for  the  millers,  it  is  this — that  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  in  introducing  the  tax  last 
year,  said  that  he  regarded  it  as  part  of  the  permanent  fiscal 
system  of  the  country ;  that  thereupon  gentlemen  connected 
with  the  milling  industry  proceeded  at  once  to  spend  a  large 
amount  of  capital  in  extending  their  plant  on  the  faith  of  what 
they  regarded  as  the  pledges  of  the  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
and  the  Government.  That  is,  I  think,  not  an  unfair  summary 
of  the  argument  advanced  with  so  much  ability  by  Mr.  Chaplin. 
But  is  it  not  quite  obvious  that  that  argument  only  has  a 
meaning — only,  indeed,  begins  to  have  a  meaning — if  the  corn 
tax  put  on  last  year  is  and  was  intended  to  have  some  protective 
effect  upon  the  milling  industry  ?  I  assert  in  the  first  place, 
quite  categorically,  that  it  was  not  intended  to  have  that  effect. 
My  private  belief  is  that,  if  it  has  had  that  effect,  the  effect  has 
been  very  greatly  exaggerated.  It  is  perfectly  true  that  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  found  it  difficult  precisely  to  adjust  the 
duty  on  meal  so  as  exactly  to  counterbalance  the  duty  upon 
corn.  He  made  calculations  which  convinced  him — and  I 
rather  think  that  they  were  accurate,  but  they  convinced  him — 
that  if  the  duty  on  meal  was  4 \d.  as  compared  with  3 d.,  the 
British  miller  would  be  put  to  some  very  slight  disadvantage, 
and  that  if,  on  the  other  hand,  he  raised  the  \\d.  by  the  smallest 
sum  which  really  was  open  to  him  to  raise  it  by — a  halfpenny — 
if  he  raised  it  from  4 \d.  to  5 d.,  then  that  the  turn  of  the  screw 
might  just  be  in  favour  of  the  miller.  (A  voice  :  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’) 
I  think  he  was  perfectly  right.  (Hear,  hear.)  He  could  not 
adjust  the  thing  with  absolute  precision.  He  adjusted  it  as  near 
as  he  could  ;  and,  having  to  choose  between  an  arrangement 
which  imposed  a  very  small  disadvantage  on  the  miller  and 
one  which  gave  some  very  slight  advantage  to  the  miller,  he 
very  rightly  chose  the  second  alternative.  (Hear,  hear.)  Yes, 
but  his  object  was  not  protection.  (Cries  of  ‘  No  !  ’)  His  object, 
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I  say,  was  not  protection.  Could  he  have  found  a  figure  which 
made  the  duty  upon  meal  precisely  correspond  with  the  duty 
on  corn,  he  would  have  chosen  it.  As  he  could  not,  he  chose 
the  other  figure.  I  heard  sounds  of  dissent  from  some  gentlemen 
when  I  stated  that  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer’s  policy 
was  not  a  policy  of  protection  to  the  miller ;  and  if  anyone 
doubts  this  I  will  read  this  one  single  sentence  from  a  speech 
made  by  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  :  ‘  In  the  face  of  that  state¬ 
ment’ — he  had  read  a  quotation  from  an  American  milling 
journal — ‘  the  hon.  member  tells  me  that  this  duty  is  protection 
in  favour  of  the  British  miller  against  the  American  miller. 
That  statement,  I  venture  to  say,  is  absurd,  and  I  decline  to 
accept  the  amendment.’  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  therefore, 
explicitly  said  not  only  that  he  did  not  intend  to  give  protection 
to  the  British  miller,  but  that  the  statement  that  he  had  done  so 
was  absurd.  Under  those  circumstances  I  put  it  to  those  who 
are  present  whether  it  is  possible  for  the  miller  to  say,  ‘  Now 
you  did  by  accident,  not  by  intention,  against  your  declared 
policy,  in  contradiction  of  the  calculations  you  yourselves 
made,  put  on  a  tax  which  had  the  unexpected  effect  of  giving 
some  benefit  to  us,  and  you  are  bound  in  honour  to  retain  the 
tax  in  that  shape  for  an  indefinite  number  of  years.’  The  con¬ 
tention  will  not  stand  the  test  of  examination.  So  much  for 
the  moral  aspect  of  the  question. 

Yearly  and  Monthly  Figures. 

But  really  I  have  some  doubt  whether  there  has  not  been 
considerable  exaggeration  as  to  the  protective  effect  which  this 
tax  has  had  upon  the  miller.  I  do  not  mean  to  argue  this 
question  of  statistics  at  length,  but  I  will  throw  out  a  caution 
to  gentlemen  who  try  to  settle  these  economic  problems  by 
studying  the  figures  for  one  year.  That  is  always  dangerous 
when  the  figures  themselves  are  affected  by  a  large  number  of 
questions  outside  the  limit  of  the  particular  argument  we  are 
dealing  with.  Mr.  Chaplin  told  us  that  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1902  there  had  been  an  enormous  increase  in  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  grain  as  compared  with  the  importation  of  flour  ;  that 
the  relative  proportions  of  the  two  had  greatly  changed  in 
favour  of  corn  against  flour. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  :  I  do  not  think  I  said  ‘enormous.’ 
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Mr.  BALFOUR  :  A  material  and  important  relative  increase  — 
I  do  not  go  into  absolute  figures,  it  turns  on  the  relative  figures 
— that  there  had  been  a  change  in  favour  of  corn  as  against  flour. 
I  think,  as  I  said  before,  that  it  is  rash  to  take  the  figures  of 
one  year ;  but  even  the  figures  of  one  year,  if  they  are  carefully 
analysed,  do  not  seem  to  me — I  speak  with  all  deference — to 
bear  the  conclusion  based  on  them.  If  you  will  look  into  the 
returns,  the  monthly  returns,  and  see  what  happens  month  by 
month,  you  will  find  that  the  increase  was  at  least  as  rapid  in 
the  three  months  that  preceded  the  imposition  of  the  tax  as  it 
was  in  the  three  months  that  succeeded  its  imposition,  and  that 
after  that  six  months’  period  there  appeared  to  have  been  no 
effect  of  the  kind  described  at  all.  I  throw  this  argument  out 
for  what  it  is  worth,  and  for  the  examination  of  competent 
statisticians,  only  saying  as  a  caution  that  we  must  be  careful  how 
we  use  figures.  If  anything  was  required  to  make  me  enforce  and 
reinforce  this  warning  it  is  this.  I  think  if  you  will  look  back 
upon  the  statistics  of,  say,  the  last  ten  years,  and  will  consider 
what  happened  in  the  years  1893  to  1895,  you  will  find  exactly 
the  same  very  violent  and  very  interesting  changes  in  the 
relative  importation  of  grain  and  flour  at  a  period  when  those 
changes  could  not  be  explained  by  the  existence  of  a  tax  which 
was  not  then  brought  into  being.  You  will  find — I  give  the 
figures  in  the  rough — that  between  1893  and  1895  the  importa¬ 
tion  of  wheat  grew  from  65  million  to  81  million  cwt,,  and  in 
that  period  the  importation  of  flour  fell  from  20  to  18  million 
cwt.  These  changes  were  due  to  many  causes,  and  I  only 
mention  them  because  any  careful  statistician  must  take  into 
consideration  these  variations  in  drawing  conclusions  from  the 
figures  of  one  year.  I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  that  so  far  as 
the  grievance  of  the  miller  is  concerned  the  remission  of  the 
tax  may  be  inexpedient,  but  it  is  not  unjust.  Supposing  Sir 
Michael  Hicks-Beach  had  chosen  the  other  alternative,  and  said 
‘  I  mean  to  make  this  a  permanent  part  of  our  taxation  (cheers), 
and  I  mean  to  fix  the  relative  duty  between  flour  and  corn  at 
4 \d.  and  3 would  the  miller  have  said  you  are  pledged  in 
honour  to  retain  the  tax  for  an  indefinite  period  ?  (A  voice  : 
‘  No.’)  He  would  not,  of  course.  But  the  pledge  would  have 
been  of  the  same  character.  The  truth  is  that  if  the  tax  has 
that  great  effect  which  some  attribute  to  it — I  do  not — of  acting 
as  a  protective  tax  on  the  miller,  I  do  not  see  how  Parliament, 
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so  long  as  it  retains  its  Free  Trade  complexion,  could  have 
avoided,  even  if  it  retained  the  tax  on  corn,  making  some 
modification  in  the  relative  duty  on  corn  and  flour  in  order  to 
equalise  the  duty  on  the  two.  I  have  dwelt  on  this  because  it 
was  in  connection  with  the  argument  that  we  have  been  unfair 
to  the  miller  that  I  heard  fall  from  an  old  and  valued  personal 
friend  and  political  associate,  words  which  I  regret.  He  talked 
as  if  we  had  done  something  unworthy  of  the  credit  of  an  old 
and  great  historical  party.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Chaplin  dissented. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  I  do  not  wish  to  enter  into  conflict  with  a 
friend  of  mine,  who,  if  he  used  phrases  of  warmth  and  heat,  will, 
I  dare  say,  on  reflection  regret  them.  So  much  for  the  miller. 

The  Case  of  the  Farmer. 

I  come  now  to  a  very  much  more  important  class — the 
farmer.  With  the  farmer — or  what  used  to  be  called  the  landed 
interest,  to  which  I  myself  belong,  and  to  which  a  large  propor¬ 
tion  of  my  friends  belong,  with  which  the  party  of  which  I 
am  a  member  has  been  closely  associated  for  generations — 
is  it  likely  that  we  should  have  any  desire  to  do  anything,  or 
to  suggest  anything,  which  could  be  injurious  to  their  interests? 
Have  we  not  shown  even  by  our  legislation  within  the  last  few 
years — (A  voice  :  ‘  The  Education  Bill,’  and  cries  of  ‘  Order.’) — 
how  anxious  we  are  to  do  all  in  our  power  to  maintain  the 
greatest,  but  I  fear  not  the  most  prosperous,  industry  of  the 
country  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  But  please  remember  that  this  duty 
was  not  put  on  to  benefit  the  farmer.  You  have  gone  back  on 
the  pledges  and  on  the  speeches  with  which  the  introduction  of 
this  tax  was  accompanied  ;  but  you  will  find  if  you  look  at  those 
speeches  that  every  member  of  the  Government  who  spoke  abso¬ 
lutely  dissociated  himself  from  the  idea  that  the  tax  was  in  its 
result,  or  was  intended  to  be  in  its  result,  of  a  protective  character. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  I  think  Mr.  Chaplin  himself  has  to-day 
reiterated  the  view  that  he  does  not  regard  it  as  of  a  protective 
character — at  least,  not  to  any  material  extent.  If  it  is  not  of 
a  protective  character,  and  was  not  intended  to  be  so,  why  is  it 
that  the  agricultural  interests  consider  themselves  to  be  so  deeply 
concerned  in  its  maintenance  ?  I  ask  myself  that  question,  and 
I  have  really  been  able  to  obtain  no  answer,  which,  at  all  events, 
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I  can  understand,  except  this  one — that  the  accidental  protec¬ 
tion,  the  unintentional  protection  given  to  the  miller  has  unex¬ 
pectedly  turned  out  to  be  an  assistance  to  the  farmer.  (Cheers, 
and  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’)  Why  not,  indeed  ?  We  are  conceiving  of  the 
tax  as  it  was  introduced  and  as  it  was  intended  to  work.  I  am 
coming  to  the  real  interests  of  the  farmers  directly  ;  but  before  I 
do  so  let  me  just  ask  what  grievance  the  farmer  has  against  the 
Government.  The  Government  said,  ‘  This  is  not  a  protective 
tax,’  but  it  turns  out — it  is  alleged,  rather — to  have  had  an 
accidental  effect  other  than  its  designers  intended.  That  does 
not  constitute  a  grievance  against  or  an  obligation  on  the 
Government  to  maintain  it  in  the  shape  in  which  they  never 
desired  to  introduce  it.  (A  voice :  ‘  I  did.’)  I  have  no  doubt 
there  are  a  great  many  protectionists  in  this  room.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  do  not  in  the  least  complain,  only  it  is  rather  hard  to  make  it 
a  cause  of  attack  on  the  Government  that  they  do  not  maintain 
a  tax  which  was  not  intended  to  be  a  protective  tax  at  all. 

Feeding-Stuffs  and  the  Tax. 

Now,  having  cleared  away  that  preliminary  question,  let 
me  ask  the  farmers  present,  or  those  who  are  interested  in  agri¬ 
culture  present,  whether  they  really  think,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  feeding-stuffs  (grain  is  set  aside) — whether  they  consider 
that  this  tax  really  is  to  their  advantage.  (Cries  of  ‘Yes,’  and 
‘  Certainly.’)  Well,  I  will  give  some  reasons  why  I  think  pre¬ 
cisely  the  contrary.  I  well  remember  the  anxious  discussions 
we  had  in  the  Cabinet  when  we  were  considering  the  Budget  of 
last  year,  and  this  tax  was  finally  decided  on  ;  and  the  argu¬ 
ment  against  it  which  was  felt  most  acutely — I  speak  for  myself, 
I  cannot  do  so  for  my  colleagues — but  the  argument  I  felt  most 
acutely  was  that  this  was  not  merely  a  trifling  tax  on  corn,  but 
a  tax  on  the  raw  material  which  farmers  use  in  their  industry. 
That  point  was  very  anxiously  considered  in  the  Cabinet,  and 
it  gave  us  very  serious  pause.  The  facts  have  turned  out,  I  am 
afraid,  precisely  as  might  have  been  anticipated  ;  but  it  has 
turned  out  that,  in  fact,  the  tax  has  operated  as  a  great  burden 
on  the  raw  material  used  by  farmers.  (Cries  of  ‘  No,  no,’  and 
‘  The  other  way.’)  This  is  a  question  which  luckily  can  be 
decided  by  figures.  As  I  understand,  the  allegation  is  that  the 
millers,  owing  to  the  accidental  protection  given  to  them  by  the 
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tax,  have  more  to  grind.  Having  more  to  grind,  there  is  more 
offal  to  sell.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  the  argument  on  one  side. 
Observe,  before  I  go  to  the  other,  that  that  argument  in  favour 
of  the  farmer  has,  and  must  have,  one  very  large  qualification. 
It  is  perfectly  true  that  if  the  tax  operated,  as  so  many  persons 
think  it  operates,  as  a  tax  in  favour  of  the  miller,  there  will  be 
a  larger  amount  of  milling  done  at  our  ports  of  import  than 
there  was  before.  But  is  there  the  smallest  security  that  the 
offal  which  is  produced  by  that  milling  will  go  to  the  British 
farmer  ?  (A  voice  :  ‘Yes.’)  There  is  not  only  no  security  that 
it  will  go  to  the  British  farmer,  but  with  the  tax  as  it  is  at 
present  there  is  an  actual  pecuniary  inducement  for  the  miller 
not  to  send  it  to  the  British  farmer,  but  to  the  British  farmers’ 
rivals  in  Denmark  and  Sweden  ;  because,  if  having  ground  his 
corn,  let  us  say,  at  Leith  or  Hull,  he  puts  it  on  shipboard  and 
sends  it  to  Denmark,  he  gets  from  the  British  Exchequer  a 
drawback  on  that  operation — in  other  words,  a  small  pecuniary 
bribe,  an  inducement — to  send  his  offal  abroad,  and  not  to 
think  of  giving  it  to  the  British  farmer.  That  is  a  very  big 
qualification  on  the  benefit  which  the  farmer  supposes  he  derives 
from  the  increased  milling  that  takes  place  in  this  country. 
Please  remember  that  the  amount  of  the  offal  which  is  used  as 
feeding-stuffs  forms  but  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  of  feeding-stuff  used  by  the  farmer  in  this  country  ; 
and  it  forms  a  relatively  small  proportion  of  the  total  amount  of 
the  feeding-stuffs  which  are  actually  taxed  under  this  tax  at  the 
present  time.  The  tax  brings  in  now,  I  think,  a  total  of  about 
2,500,000/.  I  sent  yesterday  to  inquire  how  much  of  that  was 
paid  in  respect  of  grain  and  how  much  in  respect  of  feeding- 
stuffs  used  by  the  British  farmer  ;  and  the  information  I  got  is 
to  the  effect  that  of  that  2,500,000/.  a  little  less  than  one-fourth, 
but  more  than  one-fifth,  is  actually  levied  on  the  feeding-stuffs 
of  the  farmer — in  other  words,  upon  the  raw  material  they  use 
in  their  industry.  The  exact  figure  is  that  the  tax  on  feeding- 
stuffs  paid  under  this  duty,  which  the  farmers,  or  some  of  them, 
desire  so  earnestly  to  retain,  amounted  last  year  to  no  less  than 
582,000/.  There  is  no  other  industry  in  this  country  that  I 
know  of — except,  possibly,  some  of  the  industries  which  use 
sugar  as  a  raw  material — but  there  is  hardly  any  other  industry 
in  this  country,  so  far  as  I  know,  in  which  we  tax  the  raw  mate¬ 
rial  at  all.  And  I  believe  it  to  be  an  absolutely  unique  expe- 
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rience  in  the  history  of  the  Government  of  this  country  and  in 
the  history  of  successive  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  and 
Prime  Ministers  that  a  great  deputation  should  call  upon  them, 
in  the  first  place,  to  protest  against  the  remission  of  the  tax, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  that  the  deputation  should  largely 
consist  of  persons  the  raw  material  of  whose  industry  paid 
so  much  towards  the  tax  against  the  remission  of  which  they 
protested.  It  is  a  most  extraordinary  phenomenon.  My  firm 
conviction  is  that  the  tax  is,  fiscally  speaking,  a  good  tax 
(cheers),  but  that  the  class  who  have  most  reason  to  complain 
of  it  in  the  whole  of  the  United  Kingdom  are  the  farming  class. 
(Cries  of  ‘  No,  no.’)  I  have  given  my  opinion,  which  I  hope  is 
not  valueless,  and  I  have  given  my  reasons,  which  people  do 
not  always  give  for  their  opinions.  Any  one  can  test  the  very 
simple  figures  I  have  been  giving,  and  each  farmer  present,  each 
gentleman  interested  in  agriculture,  can  calculate  how  much  he 
loses  by  the  tax  and  how  much  he  gains  by  the  extra  offal 
ground  at  Hull  or  Leith,  part  of  which  may  go  to  him,  but  part 
of  which  certainly  goes  to  his  rivals  in  Denmark  and  Sweden. 

General  Financial  Policy. 

I  should  be  treating  this  great  and  important  assembly  with 
very  scant  courtesy  if  I  confined  the  observations  I  have  to 
make  to  the  two  specific  and  relatively  narrow  grounds  with 
which  I  have  hitherto  been  concerned — I  mean  the  position  of 
the  miller  in  relation  to  the  tax  and  the  position  of  the  farmer. 

I  am  quite  aware,  and,  if  I  was  not  aware  before,  the  speeches 
which  have  been  made  to-day  would  have  informed  me,  that  the 
gentlemen  who  are  present  do  not  come  here  solely  to  represent 
particular  interests,  though  particular  interests  are  doubtless 
very  present  to  their  minds,  but  because  they  have  certain 
general  fiscal  views  upon  the  methods  of  taxation  which  ought 
to  be  adopted.  Now  let  me  say  something  about  a  matter 
which  has  bulked  largely  in  the  speeches  to-day — that  is,  the 
attitude  of  the  Government  last  year  as  compared  with  its 
attitude  this  year.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  not  much  to  complain 
of  in  the  statement  made  by  my  right  hon.  friend  Mr.  Chaplin 
with  regard  to  the  attitude  which  we  took  up  in  the  Budget  dis¬ 
cussion  last  year.  It  is  perfectly  true — it  has  never  been  denied, 
and,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  it  never  will  be  denied — that 
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when  this  tax  was  imposed  our  object  and  hope  was  that  it  would 
form  part  of  the  general  fiscal  system  of  the  country.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  was  a  war  tax,  of  course.  Had  there  been  no  war, 
the  tax  would  certainly  not  have  been  suggested.  But  I  am 
the  last  person  to  minimise  the  fact  that  one  of  the  hopes  we 
entertained  was  that  we  had  given  some  increased  permanent 
breadth  to  the  basis  of  our  taxation,  and  thereby  lightened  the 
task  of  future  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer.  (Hear,  hear.)  But 
I  think  it  is  quite  plain  that  those  hopes  were  fallacious.  I  do 
not  believe — in  fact,  I  do  not  think  that  anyone  present  believes 
— that  this  tax  can  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  fiscal  system. 
(A  voice  :  ‘  Why  not  ?  ’)  I  should  be  the  last  to  say  that  the 
present  Government  is  deficient  in  merits,  and  ought  not  to 
command  perennial  confidence ;  but,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  we 
know  that  under  the  British  Constitution  party  succeeds  party, 
and  as  a  permanency  this  tax  could  not  last.  I  admit  that  that  is 
no  proof  why  we  should  take  it  off ;  but  if  I  am  right  in  saying 
that  it  would  be  impossible  for  our  opponents  to  come  in  and 
retain  the  tax,  it  is  quite  clear  that  there  was  no  hope  that 
Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer  of  both  parties  would  perma¬ 
nently  benefit  by  the  tax,  and  that  those  hopes  were  doomed  to 
disappointment.  As  soon  as  it  was  clear  that  this  tax  was 
to  be  a  bone  of  contention — a  tax  which  was  not  objected  to 
simply  as  a  tax,  but  was  a  matter  of  contention  between  great 
opposed  political  forces — it  also  became  clear  that  it  could  not 
be  a  permanent  part  of  our  fiscal  system,  as  the  income  tax  or 
the  tea-duty  is.  I  want  to  make  this  observation,  which  is 
really  worth  any  gentleman’s  keeping  in  mind  who  is  interested, 
not  in  a  personal  point  of  view,  but  from  the  point  of  view  of 
general  systems  of  taxation.  The  taxes  which  it  is  right  to  put 
on  in  any  country  depend,  and  must  depend,  not  merely  on  paper 
considerations,  not  merely  on  abstract  arguments  of  theoretical 
economists  ;  they  depend,  and  must  depend,  on  the  tastes,  the 
habits,  the  history,  the  prejudices  of  the  particular  community  in 
which  the  tax  is  imposed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  consider  our 
nearest  neighbours  across  the  Channel.  The  French  are,  like  us, 
in  the  very  van  of  civilisation.  They  are  a  highly  organised 
industrial  community,  they  are  an  absolutely  democratic  com¬ 
munity  ;  and  yet  the  French  tax  every  species  of  food,  not 
merely  for  national  purposes,  but  for  local  and  for  municipal 
purposes — a  system  which  would  not  be  tolerated  in  this  country 
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for  an  hour — against  which  you  would  have  a  rising  en  masse  of 
the  population.  I  do  not  know  if  you  are  acquainted  with  the 
system  of  the  octroi  under  which  everything  going  into  a  town 
is  taxed  for  municipal  purposes.  Such  a  system  as  that  would 
be  regarded  as  intolerable  here  ;  but  it  is  acquiesced  in  there 
by  successive  Governments  and  from  generation  to  generation  ; 
and  these  very  people  have  been  submitting  to  a  deficit  of  some 
five  millions  year  after  year  because  they  boggle  at  an  income- 
tax.  That  shows  that  you  cannot  settle  these  questions  apart 
from  sentiments  and  feelings  which  are  of  historic  origin. 
Although  the  feeling  is  perfectly  illogical,  as  feelings  often  are, 
can  we  deny  or  doubt  that  this  tax,  which  was  not  imposed — 
let  me  repeat  it — as  a  permanent  duty,  which  was  not  intended 
to  be  the  beginning  of  a  return  to  the  old  Corn  Law  system,  but 
was  intended  to  be  a  return  to  that  Free  Trade  system  which  was 
supported  both  by  men  like  Mr.  Gladstone,  Mr.  Bright,  and 
Mr.  Cobden,  and  also  by  statesmen  on  our  own  side — it  was 
intended  to  be  a  return  to  that  ? 

Had  the  general  imagination  of  the  people  accepted  that 
view,  which  is  the  sound  historic  view,  then  I  think  that  our 
hopes — the  hopes  with  which  we  introduced  the  Budget  of  last 
year — would  have  been  realised. 

A  Controversial  Tax. 

It  has  turned  out  otherwise.  (Cries  of  ‘  No,  no.’)  I  think 
it  has.  It  would,  I  think,  be  a  great  mistake  were  I  to  pretend 
to  pit  my  opinion  against  the  opinions  of  others  in  this  room 
as  to  what  they  think  the  general  sentiment  of  the  whole  com¬ 
munity  is  ;  but  I  notice  that  my  friend  Colonel  Walker,  who 
made  a  strong  attack  on  the  Government,  said  he  knew  that 
the  motives  of  the  Government  were  political.  I  suppose  that 
my  hon.  friend  meant  that  the  Government  realised  that  there 
was  a  very  strong  sentiment  against  the  tax,  which  it  was 
impossible  for  them  to  resist.  I  suppose  that  that  was  what 
he  meant.  (‘  No.’)  At  any  rate  he  thinks  that  there  is  a  very 
strong  sentiment  against  the  tax — or  he  thinks  that  we  think 
so,  at  any  rate.  I  hope  that  everyone  will  be  satisfied  with 
that  qualification.  (Laughter.)  I  am  not  counting  heads  in 
this  matter  ;  but  I  am  going  to  say  that  I  do  not  believe  that 
any  tax  which  revives  these  ancient  controversies  in  a  living 
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form  can  be  a  permanent  part  of  our  general  fiscal  system.  You 
are  surprised  and  rather  indignant  that,  for  instance,  in  great 
parts  of  Lancashire,  where  the  Free  Trade  movement  is  still 
keenly  remembered,  they  should  regard  this  as  a  matter  which 
revives  those  old  controversies.  But  I  would  ask  those  present 
to  look  into  their  hearts  and  say  honestly  whether  some  of 
their  indignation  against  the  abolition  of  this  tax  is  not  due  to 
the  fact  that  they  also  regard  it  as  in  some  sense  a  controversy 
linked  on  to  those  old  Corn  Law  disputes.  (Cries  of  ‘  No.') 
1  must  be  allowed  to  retain  an  opinion  which  is  based  partly 
upon  the  fact  that  the  tax,  which  is  admitted  not  to  be  protec¬ 
tive,  appears  to  be  anxiously  desired,  almost  entirely  desired 
by  the  very  classes  who  were  engaged  in  those  old  historic 
controversies.  My  right  hon.  friend  the  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  tells  me  that  in  almost  every  resolution  he  has 
received  there  is  a  demand  made  not  merely  that  the  tax  should 
be  retained,  but  that  there  should  be  a  considerable  increase  on 
it ;  and  I  think  that  bears  out  the  argument  I  was  venturing 
respectfully  to  place  before  the  deputation. 

If  that  be  the  conclusion  at  which  we  have  arrived  and  the 
reasons  for  it,  you  will  perhaps  ask  me  whether  I  think  that  the 
experiment  which  has  been  made  in  taxation,  which  has  so  far 
failed  of  the  expectations  of  its  authors,  has  wholly  been  made 
in  vain  ?  I  do  not  think  so.  I  think  that  what  has  been 
conclusively  proved  is  that  the  corn  tax,  even  the  shilling  duty 
on  corn,  cannot  hold  its  own — cannot  survive  in  the  struggle 
for  fiscal  existence  as  an  independent  tax.  You  must  associate 
it,  if  it  is  ever  to  be  revived,  either  with  some  great  national  need 
or  some  great  change  in  national  policy. 

Protection  and  Free  Trade. 

There  are  evidently  in  this  room  a  good  many  who  are 
Protectionists.  I  am  not  going  to  argue  about  Protection  :  but 
I  say  this — that  you  cannot  introduce  Protection  silently,  as  it 
were  by  accident,  without  a  deliberate  endorsement  on  the  part 
of  the  people  at  large  in  favour  of  so  great  a  change.  If  it  is 
ever  done  it  must  be  done,  not  at  the  initiation  of  the  particular 
class  benefited  by  Protection,  but  from  the  impulse  of  the  whole 
people  of  this  country,  rural  and  urban  alike. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  can  flatter  themselves  that  our 
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existing  fiscal  system  is  necessarily  permanent.  New  conditions 
of  things  have  arisen  since  the  old  Free  Trade  policy  was  fought 
out ;  and  I  can  imagine  contingencies  under  which,  not  so  much 
by  way  of  protection  as  by  way  of  retaliation  (hear,  hear),  it  might 
conceivably  be  necessary  for  this  country  to  say  that  it  will  no 
longer  remain  a  passive  target  for  the  assaults  of  other  countries 
living  under  very  different  fiscal  systems.  The  old  idea  used  to 
be — and  it  is  perfectly  sound — that  the  world  would  be 
wealthier,  that  capital  and  labour  would  be  more  productive,  if 
a  universal  system  of  free  trade  existed  in  all  countries.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  I  think  is  not  only  true,  but  obvious — axiomatic  ; 
but  that  is  not  the  world  we  live  in.  The  world  we  live  in  is  one 
in  which  every  civilised  country  is  highly  protective  except  one 
— our  own. 

Modern  Tariffs  and  Combinations. 

We  gain  greatly  by  that — (‘  No,  no’) — in  many  ways  ;  but 
it  is  conceivable  that  the  modern  system  of  tariffs,  taken  in  con¬ 
nection  with  combinations,  may  do  for  other  great  industries 
what  it  threatened  to  do  with  the  West  Indian  industry  of 
sugar.  What  happened  with  respect  to  the  West  Indies  was 
this — that  the  continental  manufacturer,  protected  in  his  own 
market  by  extravagant  duties,  was  able  at  his  own  pleasure, 
while  not  interfering  with  his  own  profit,  to  use  his  surplus 
product  to  render  the  whole  sugar  market  so  uncertain  that 
it  was  impossible  for  the  West  Indian  manufacturer,  with 
any  security  for  himself,  to  buy  the  most  modern  machinery,  to 
adopt  the  most  recent  inventions,  and  to  put  himself  what  is 
called  abreast  of  the  times.  We  have,  I  hope,  put  an  end  to  that 
by  the  Sugar  Convention.  (Hear,  hear.)  Supposing  it  had  been 
the  iron  and  steel  industry — suppose  some  foreign  country  had 
used  our  iron  and  steel  industry  as  the  continental  sugar  manu¬ 
facturer  used  the  West  Indian  manufacturer,  I  do  not  believe 
that  the  people  of  this  country  would  have  stood  it.  And  should 
such  an  event  ever  occur,  then  I  can  conceive  some  great  fiscal 
change  being  forced  upon  us.  It  would  be  war — fiscal  war — 
it  would  have  all  the  inconveniences  of  war,  the  cost  and  the 
bitterness  of  war.  But  material  war  is  sometimes  necessary  ;  and 
it  may  be,  but  I  hope  it  will  not  be,  that  fiscal  war  may  prove 
in  the  history  of  this  country,  some  day  or  other,  to  be  necessary 
also.  When  that  day  comes,  and  if  any  change  of  this  kind  is 
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required  by  the  people  of  this  country,  then  it  will  be  put  on 
a  secure  basis,  which  it  cannot  have  at  present. 

The  Tax  and  the  Colonies. 

There  is  one  more  contingency.  It  was  referred  to  by  the 
Duke  of  Rutland,  whose  re-appearance,  if  a  very  old  and 
respectful  friend  may  say  so,  we  all  hail  with  pleasure  and  satis¬ 
faction.  (Cheers.)  The  Duke  indicated  that  he  rather  regretted 
that  this  tax  had  been  remitted  because,  had  it  been  retained, 
it  might  have  proved  an  instrument  for  binding  us  in  closer 
fiscal  union  with  our  colonies.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  will  not  point 
out  that  if  that  were  done  it  would  destroy  a  great  deal  of  the 
benefits  which  millers  and  farmers  think  they  derive  from  the 
tax ;  but  I  will  say  that  I  am  one  of  those  who,  while  quite 
conscious  of  the  great  difficulties  which  any  such  change  would 
produce,  feel  the  profoundest  sympathy  for  it.  The  universal 
desire  in  this  country,  and,  I  think,  in  the  colonies,  to  bind  us 
more  closely  together  is  one  which  it  is  extremely  difficult  to 
carry  out  by  any  means  ;  but  it  seems  impossible  at  this  moment 
to  carry  it  out  by  political  or  constitutional  means — I  mean  by 
having  colonial  representation  on  a  large  scale  or  by  a  Federal 
Parliament  or  machinery  of  that  kind.  That  may  some  day  be 
possible,  but  I  do  not  see  my  way  to  it  now.  The  other  method, 
of  a  fiscal  union,  is  difficult ;  but  if  it  were  possible  I  should 
look  forward  to  such  a  consummation  with  unfeigned  pleasure. 
(Cheers.)  If  that  were  done,  a  trifling  duty  upon  food  imports 
might  be  part  of  the  general  system. 

But  a  movement  of  that  kind  must  come,  believe  me,  not  from 
the  representatives  of  one  industry  or  of  two  industries — it  must 
come  from  the  heart  and  the  conscience  and  the  intellect  of  the 
great  body  and  mass  of  the  people.  When  it  so  comes,  then 
indeed  the  tax  will  be  based  upon  a  security  which  nothing  can 
shake.  But,  until  it  comes,  I  believe  it  to  be  vain  with  regard  to 
this  tax  or  any  other  to  hope  that  we  can  make  it  a  permanent 
part  of  our  fiscal  system — a  tax  which  revives  all  these  old  con¬ 
troversies,  which  is  attached  to  no  new  policy  beloved  of  the 
people  at  large,  and  which,  being  thus  the  battledore  and 
shuttlecock  of  the  two  opposing  parties,  is  singularly  ill-fitted  to 
be  part  of  that  permanent  armoury  which  every  Chancellor  of 
the  Exchequer,  be  his  politics  whatever  they  may  be,  must  have 
at  his  command  to  carry  out  the  high  functions  entrusted  to  him. 
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I  am  aware  that  you  differ  from  me  with  respect  to  many  of 
the  positions  I  have  laid  down  ;  but  1  would  earnestly  ask  you 
at  your  leisure  to  consider  the  purely  argumentative  statement 
of  the  case  which  I  have  laid  before  you  ;  and  I  think  that  those 
who  give  it  their  impartial  consideration  will  see  that  there  is 
more  force  in  my  argument,  from  the  national,  and  perhaps  the 
agricultural  point  of  view,  than  many  of  those  who  are  here 
may  at  present  be  disposed  to  believe.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Chaplin,  in  thanking  Mr.  Balfour  for  his  kindness  in 
receiving  the  deputation,  desired  to  state  that  no  question  of 
protection  had  ever  entered  into  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
taken  part  in  it. 


3o 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
ON  THE  MOTION  FOR  THE  ADJOURNMENT  FOR 
THE  WHITSUNTIDE  HOLIDAYS.1 

[May  28,  1903.] 

[Sir  Charles  Dilke  took  this  occasion  to  survey  the 
controversy  ivhich  had  occupied  public  attention  since 
Mr .  Chamberlain's  speech  of  May  15.  The  following 
speech  was  made  in  reply.] 


I  do  not  know  that  there  is  very  much  that  I  can  sympathise 
with  in  the  speech  we  have  just  listened  to,  but  at  least  I  agree 
with  the  right  hon.  Baronet  (Sir  Charles  Dilke)  that  the  present 
is  a  more  convenient  occasion  for  raising  this  discussion  than 
the  second  reading  of  the  Budget,  with  which  the  great  topics 
brought  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  before  the  attention  of  the 
House  have  nothing  to  do.  For  my  own  part  I  rejoice  that  this 
question — if  it  is  to  be  discussed  at  all — should  be  discussed  at 
a  moment  in  which  we  may  leave  altogether  on  one  side  the 
scheme  of  the  Government  for  dealing  with  this  year’s  finances. 

There  was  one  word  which  recurred  at  brief  intervals 
throughout  the  right  hon.  Baronet’s  speech,  the  word  ‘  heresy,’ 
which  I  think  is  not  advisedly  introduced  when  we  are  dealing 
with  scientific  and  political  questions  of  the  kind  raised  this 
afternoon.  It  indicates  a  tendency  to  go  back  to  authority  and 
formulae  which,  at  all  events  in  the  region  of  political  economy, 
were  originally  used  in  conditions  of  society  and  of  trade  very 
different  from  those  which  now  prevail,  and  whose  modern  use 
would  certainly  not  be  authorised  by  those  who  originally 
devised  them.  I  would  beg  the  House,  in  dealing  with  a 
problem  which  is  essentially  novel,  not  to  wave  the  flags,  now 
somewhat  ragged  and  moth-eaten,  which,  either  on  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  or  Free  Trade  side,  saw  service  under  our  fathers  and 
grandfathers  in  the  great  battles  fought  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago. 

1  Reprinted  (by  permission  of  Messrs.  Wyman)  from  the  Parliamentary  Debates, 
vol.  cxxiii.  1903. 
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The  right  hon.  Baronet,  in  part  of  his  speech,  endeavoured 
to  discuss  in  a  serious  spirit  the  very  difficult  problems  in  which 
we  are  now  engaged.  One  part,  however,  was  devoted  to  a  less 
elevated  object,  and  was  intended  apparently  to  make  mischief 
between  my  right  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
Colonies  and  myself.  In  that  amiable  intention  I  think  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  will  fail.  May  I  ask  the  right  hon. 
Baronet  himself  what  course  he  thinks  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  ought  to  have  pursued  in  this 
connection  after  what  occurred  at  the  Colonial  Conference  last 
year  ?  The  Colonial  Prime  Ministers  when  in  this  country  were 
asked  to  confer  with  the  Secretary  of  State  and  with  other  high 
officers  of  the  Government  upon  questions  material  to  the  Empire 
as  a  whole.  The  result  of  their  labours  is  embodied  in  a  Blue 
Book,  where  the  following  expression  of  opinion  will  be  found — 

‘  That  this  Conference  recognises  that  the  principle  of  pre¬ 
ferential  trade  between  the  United  Kingdom  and  his  Majesty’s 
Dominions  beyond  the  seas  would  stimulate  and  facilitate 
mutual  intercourse,  and  would,  by  promoting  the  development 
of  the  resources  and  industries  of  the  several  parts,  strengthen 
the  Empire.’ 

Now  I  want  to  know  whether,  in  the  opinion  of  the  right  hon. 
Baronet,  or  in  the  opinion  of  the  House  at  large,  my  right  hon. 
friend  who  summoned  that  Conference,  whose  personal  influence 
and  whose  personal  genius  have  done  so  much  to  stimulate  the 
feeling  of  common  citizenship  in  all  parts  of  the  Empire — 
whether  the  right  hon.  Baronet  or  any  other  critic  of  my  right 
hon.  friend  thinks  that  he  ought  to  have  allowed  that  Resolution 
of  the  Prime  Ministers  to  sleep  in  the  pages  of  a  Blue  Book,  or 
whether  he  was  not  bound  to  raise  the  subject  for  the  discussion 
and  for  the  decision,  not  merely  of  the  people  of  this  country 
but  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire.  I  do  not  see  that  what  my 
hon.  friend  has  done  with  characteristic  force  and  characteristic 
eloquence  can  be  the  subject  of  complaint.  What  he  has  done 
he  could  not  but  do ;  and  if  in  doing  it  he  has  greatly  stirred 
the  public  interest,  surely  this  is  small  blame  to  him. 

Turning  now  from  the  more  personal  aspects  of  the  question, 
I  should  like  to  ask  the  House  to  take  a  rather  wider,  and  cer¬ 
tainly  a  less  polemic,  view  of  the  present  economic  position  of 
the  country  than  has  been  taken  by  the  right  hon.  Baronet,  or 
by,  so  far  as  I  know,  any  of  those  who  have  hitherto  taken  part 
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in  this  controversy.  The  right  hon.  Baronet  has  been  constantly 
referring  to  the  old  Free  Trade  doctrines  and  has  been  constantly 
repeating  the  old  Free  Trade  formulas.  These  doctrines  and 
formulas  were,  in  my  judgment,  sufficiently  accurate  within  the 
limits  of  space  and  time  to  which  they  refer.  But  I  would 
remind  the  House  that  the  position  of  these  Islands  is  now 
entirely  different,  not  only  from  what  it  actually  was  in  1846, 
but,  which  is  more  important,  is  entirely  different  from  what  all 
the  leading  Free  Traders  of  that  day  supposed  it  was  going  to 
be.  They  prophesied  that  our  example  would  induce  the  whole 
world  to  adopt  a  Free  Trade  policy,  that  this  country  would  find 
itself  a  Free  Trade  nation  among  Free  Trade  nations,  and  they 
deduced  from  these  premises  conclusions  with  which  I  entirely 
agree.  But  then  their  prophecies,  unfortunately,  were  wrong. 
There  is  in  the  whole  world  not  one  civilised  Free  Trade  com¬ 
munity,  so  far  as  I  know,  except  ourselves.  That  may  be  a 
surprising  result,  and  I  am  not  going  to  examine  how  it  came 
about,  but  it  is  the  fact ;  and,  what  is  more,  I  do  not  think  that 
any  observer  of  contemporary  tendencies  would  suggest  for  one 
instant  that  the  policy  in  which  every  civilised  community — 
including  our  own  self-governing  colonies — has  thus  embarked 
is  a  policy  which  they  have  shown  the  smallest  inclination  to 
reverse.  We  therefore  have  to  look  forward  in  future  to  a  condi¬ 
tion  of  things  in  which  more  and  more  there  will  be  a  wall  of 
hostile  tariffs  built  up  against  us,  in  which  foreign  nations  will 
increasingly  manipulate  their  own  tariffs  to  our  disadvantage, 
and  in  which  we  shall  less  and  less  be  able  to  find  in  civilised 
countries  a  market  for  our  manufactured  goods.  Take  the  case, 
for  example,  of  a  country  which  is  in  one  sense  highly  protec¬ 
tionist,  but  which  from  the  necessities  of  its  situation  is  obliged 
to  take  a  large  amount  of  our  manufactured  goods — I  mean 
Russia.  The  deliberate  policy  of  the  Minister  of  Finance  in 
Russia  is  to  so  manipulate  the  tariff  that  gradually  Russia  will 
be  what  I  believe,  so  far  as  its  internal  resources  are  concerned, 
it  has  it  in  its  power  to  be,  and  what  America  has  long  aspired 
to  be,  that  is,  an  industrially  self-contained  community — not 
seriously  dependent  upon  importation  from  foreign  countries. 
Now,  Sir,  if  that  tendency  is  to  go  on  in  the  future  as  it  has  in 
the  past,  a  time,  so  far  as  I  can  see,  must  come  when  the  only 
neutral  markets  open  to  us  will  be  countries  like  China  and 
Turkey,  and  within  the  British  Empire — our  own  protectorates, 
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our  own  crown  colonies,  and  India.  This  country,  therefore,  if 
what  I  am  stating  is  correct,  will  then  be  in  a  position  in  which 
it  will  be  obliged  to  import  an  even  greater  proportion  of  its 
foodstuffs  and  of  its  raw  material  than  at  present,  and  will  have 
to  pay  for  them  by  exports  which  it  will  find  even  more  difficult 
than  at  present  to  dispose  of  to  advantage.  Observe,  I  am  not 
treating  this  upon  the  old  Protectionist  idea,  which  was  that  it 
was  your  business,  by  excluding  rival  manufactures,  to  foster 
your  own.  That  is  not  the  argument  I  am  advancing.  What 
I  am  trying  to  point  out  to  the  House  is  this :  that  inasmuch 
as  Britain  must  more  and  more  be  a  manufacturing  country  as 
distinguished  from  an  agricultural  one,  inasmuch  as  it  must  more 
and  more  depend  upon  foreign  countries  for  its  supplies  of  raw 
material  and  of  food,  inasmuch  as  it  will  have  to  pay  for  those 
supplies  by  its  exports,  if  we  are  compelled  by  exterior  tariffs, 
whether  in  our  own  colonies  or  foreign  countries,  to  dispose  of 
our  manufactures  on  onerous  terms  the  community  will  suffer. 
The  country,  as  a  whole,  will  pay  an  immense  tribute  to  the 
other  countries  on  which  it  must  impose  its  goods  in  order  to 
get  from  them  the  corn  and  meat  and  raw  material  which  of 
necessity  it  is  obliged  to  import.  I  may  parenthetically  remark 
that  this  effect  is  at  present  disguised  by  the  fact  that  we  have 
enormous  investments  abroad,  that  we  are  a  creditor  country  on 
a  great  scale,  and  that  we  get  our  necessary  imports  not  merely 
by  the  export  of  our  manufactures,  but  also  in  payment  of  the 
debt  which  foreign  nations  owe  to  us  as  investors  in  their  funds, 
in  their  railway  enterprises,  and  as  the  carriers  of  the  world. 
But  as  far  as  I  understand  the  modern  tendencies  of  industry, 
there  is  a  stream  running  now  the  other  way,  and  that  at  all 
events  so  far  as  the  United  States  of  America  are  concerned, 
where  at  one  time  were  some  of  our  largest  and  heaviest  debtors, 
there  is  a  movement  in  precisely  the  opposite  direction  to  what 
I  have  described — a  movement  which  seems  to  tend  in  the 
direction  of  making  us  the  debtors  of  the  United  States.  If  this 
is  symptomatic  of  a  general  tendency,  then  I  say  we  shall  be  in 
the  position  of  having  to  pay  for  these  necessary  imports  on  terms 
which  will  be  most  onerous  to  the  country  taken  as  a  whole. 

I  hope  it  will  be  admitted  that  the  argument  I  have  been 
urging  is  neither  ‘  Protectionist  ’  nor  unsound. 

Lord  Hugh  Cecil  (Greenwich) :  No,  no. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR :  My  noble  friend  thinks  it  is  not  a 
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sound  argument,  but  if  he  is  as  good  a  political  economist  as  I 
take  him  to  be,  he  will  recognise  on  reflection  that  it  has  a 
greater  value  than  he  is  at  present  prepared  to  admit  And  if  I 
have  carried  the  House,  or  at  all  events  some  of  the  House, 
with  me  so  far  in  my  argument,  I  would  ask  this  question — If 
the  conditions  under  which  our  present  fiscal  system  was  intro¬ 
duced  are  admitted  on  all  hands  not  to  be  conditions  which  now 
prevail,  if  these  conditions  never  were  anticipated  by  those  who 
laid  deep  and  broad  the  foundations  of  our  national  finance,  are 
not  the  leaders  of  political  thought  in  this  country  bound  to 
raise  the  question  whether  the  time  has  not  come  when  wre  must 
abandon,  as  an  absolute  doctrine,  the  principle  that  revenue  is 
never  to  be  raised  except  for  purposes  of  expenditure,  and 
whether  we  ought  not  to  contemplate  the  possibility  of  having 
to  raise  revenue  for  purposes  of  wider  financial  scope  ?  For 
example,  are  we  really  in  our  hearts  content  with  a  position 
which  leaves  us  absolutely  helpless  in  the  face  of  all  foreign 
countries  in  regard  to  tariff  negotiations?  It  may  be  said  that 
this  is  the  least  bad  of  the  possible  alternatives,  but  that  in 
itself  it  is  eminently  disagreeable  I  think  will  be  admitted  by 
anybody  who  has  had  to  do  with  commercial  negotiations.  And 
I  go  farther,  and  I  say,  that  if  there  is  to  be  in  reality  an  attempt 
on  the  part  of  foreign  countries  to  declare  that  we  are  so  fiscally 
distinct  from  our  self-governing  colonies  that  they  are  to  be 
treated  as  separate  nations,  then,  I  say,  we  shall  be  forced  by 
patriotism,  by  public  opinion,  by  every  regard  for  ourselves  and 
our  Empire,  to  resist  such  a  pretension  even  to  the  point  of 
adopting  retaliatory  tariffs.  Are  we  to  be  told  that  Canada, 
Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  India,  are  not  parts  of  the 
British  Empire,  that  they  are  to  be  treated  as  separate  nations 
simply  because  we  have  given  them  fiscal  independence  ?  I 
quite  admit  that  we,  and  we  alone,  so  far  as  I  know,  among  the 
nations  of  the  world  have  been  able  to  create  such  a  thing  as  a 
self-governing  colony  ;  but  is  this  a  reason  why  these  self- 
governing  colonies  are  to  be  excluded  from  the  benefits  given  to 
the  colonies  of  less  fortunate  communities  ?  I  am  quite  sure 
we  should  never  assent  to  such  a  pretension  ;  and  I  am  equally 
sure  that  it  cannot  be  adequately  resisted,  unless  we  have  at 
command  some  weapon  by  which  those  who  endeavour  to  disin¬ 
tegrate  the  Empire  by  fiscal  means  may  be  properly  met. 

Well,  Sir,  that  is  one  reason  why  we  should  discuss  whether 
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we  may  not  profitably  raise  revenue  for  non-revenue  purposes. 
But  there  is  another,  and  that  is,  in  the  words  of  the  Colonial 
Prime  Ministers,  to  bind  the  Empire  closer  together.  Hon. 
Members  may  say,  ‘  That  is  a  good  object,  but,  like  other  good 
objects,  you  may  pay  too  dearly  for  it.’  This  is  true.  It  is  a 
question  of  price,  but  that  the  thing  itself  is  of  great  value  I 
cannot  imagine  anybody  denying — even  a  leading  member  of  the 
Cobden  Club.  The  thing  itself  is  worth  getting  if  you  can  get 
it  without  paying  too  heavily  for  it.  Very  well,  that  is  a  thing 
which  has  got  to  be  debated.  We  may  well  find  out  what  it  is 
we  have  to  give  and  what  it  is  that  we  want  to  get.  The  actual 
scheme  which  the  Prime  Ministers  of  the  colonies  desired,  I 
believe,  was  that  there  should  be  a  preference  given  to  the  im¬ 
ports  from  the  colonies,  in  exchange  for  which  they  should 
mitigate  the  severity  of  their  hostile  tariffs  against  us.  The 
right  hon.  Baronet  says  that  the  tax  by  which  that  has  to  be 
done  must  be  either  a  tax  on  raw  material  or  a  tax  on  food. 
I  cannot  imagine  that  it  would  be  wise  in  any  circumstances  to 
put  a  tax  on  the  raw  material  on  which  our  own  manufactures 
depend,  and  I  do  not  know  that  such  a  tax  has  ever  been  pro¬ 
posed  by  anybody.  Nor  can  I  say  whether  the  people  of  this 
country  are  ready  to  accept  the  other  alternative  and  submit  to 
a  tax  on  food.  Of  course,  if  they  are  not  ready,  it  is  impossible 
to  carry  out  any  large  scheme  such  as  that  proposed  by  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers.  I  entirely  agree  ;  but  you  will  never 
have  a  tax  on  food,  in  my  opinion,  accepted  by  the  people  of 
this  country  except  as  an  integral  part  of  a  large  policy  on 
which  their  hearts  are  set.  With  that  you  can  do  it :  without 
it  you  cannot.  The  idea  that  you  can  go  back  to  the  old  pro¬ 
tective  days  and  ask  the  people  of  this  country  to  tax  their  food 
in  the  interests  of  the  farmer  or  the  miller,  I  do  not  believe  is 
within  the  region  of  practical  politics.  But  if  by  means  of  a  tax 
on  food  you  can  put  the  whole  fiscal  position,  and  the  whole 
Imperial  position  of  this  country  on  a  different  and  better  foot¬ 
ing,  is  it  so  certain  that  the  working  classes  of  the  country 
will  repudiate  such  a  policy  ?  Supposing  that  as  a  result  of  a 
tax  upon  foodstuffs — a  general  tax  upon  foodstuffs — it  were 
possible  to  stop  this  process  by  which,  not  merely  in  foreign 
countries,  but  in  our  own  colonies,  there  was  being  created 
under  a  system  of  Protection  an  enormous  number  of  vested 
manufacturing  interests — supposing  that  it  were  possible  by  such 
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a  policy  as  that;  not  indeed  to  attain  full  Free  Trade — that  is 
beyond  the  power  of  any  conceivable  combination — but  to 
diminish  Protection  against  our  manufactures  now  and  here¬ 
after — is  this  so  certain  to  be  rejected  ?  Remember  the  picture 
I  drew  just  now  of  the  future  of  this  country  if  existing  ten¬ 
dencies  were  permitted  to  go  on  indefinitely.  If  you  can,  by 
some  arrangement  with  the  colonies,  check  that  tendency  so  far 
as  they  are  concerned,  if  you  can  keep  an  open  market,  or  a 
market  approaching  to  an  open  market,  for  British  manufactured 
goods,  do  you  not  think  you  might  be  doing  something  which 
the  most  rigid  Free  Trader  might  accept  as  a  substantial  contri¬ 
bution  to  his  ideals  ?  Would  the  working  men  of  this  country 
submit  to  a  tax  on  food  ?  Would  the  colonies  submit  to  a 
partial  reversal  of  their  Protection  system  ?  These  are  the  two 
all-important  questions.  They  cannot  be  answered  now.  They 
can  never  be  answered  except  by  public  discussion  and  examina¬ 
tion.  And  unless  they  can  both  be  answered  in  the  affirmative 
no  such  plan  as  that  recommended  by  the  Colonial  Premiers  can 
ever  be  carried  out. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  always  regret  the  manner  in  which  political 
economy  is  treated  in  this  House  and  on  public  platforms.  It 
is  not  treated  as  a  science,  or  as  a  subject  which  people  ought  to 
approach  impartially  with  a  view  to  discovering  what  the  truth 
is,  either  from  theory  or  experience.  Not  at  all.  They  find 
some  formula  in  a  book  of  authority,  and  throw  it  at  their 
opponents’  heads.  They  bandy  the  old  watchwords  backwards 
and  forwards ;  they  rouse  old  bitternesses,  wholly  alien,  as  far 
as  I  can  see,  to  any  modern  question  ;  and  our  controversies  are 
apt  to  alternate  between  outworn  formulae  imperfectly  under¬ 
stood  and  modern  doctrines  imperfectly  understood.  That  is 
not  a  fortunate  state  of  things,  and  I  should  hope  that  one 
result  of  my  right  hon.  friend’s  speech  and  of  the  debate 
to-day  will  be  that  the  country  will  devote  itself,  not  in 
a  partisan  spirit,  to  the  consideration  of  the  real  economic  posi¬ 
tion  in  which  we  stand,  and  the  real  difficulties  we  have  to  face 
now  and  in  the  immediate  future,  and  the  best  way  of  meeting 
these  difficulties. 

Before  I  sit  down  may  I  say  one  word  in  addition  on  a  more 
personal  aspect  of  the  question  ?  My  right  hon.  friend  has  been 
accused,  as  far  as  I  understand  it,  of  saying  things  in  contra¬ 
diction  of,  and  inconsistent  with,  statements  I  have  made ;  with 
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having  started  a  hare  of  his  own  ;  with  having  developed  a 
policy  quite  irrespective  of  his  colleagues.  I  think  I  have 
shown,  as  far  as  I  apprehend  the  matter,  that  there  is  no  contra¬ 
diction  between  my  right  hon.  friend’s  views  and  my  own.  I 
go  much  farther.  Supposing  my  right  hon.  friend  had  done, 
what  he  has  not  done — supposing  he  had  developed  a  policy  of 
his  own  with  which  his  colleages  have  no  sympathy.  I  cannot 
understand  on  what  ground  criticism  is  levelled  against  him. 
People  say :  ‘  Oh,  the  Prime  Minister  made  such  and  such 
a  statement,  and  on  the  very  same  day  the  Colonial  Secretary 
made  a  speech  very  different  in  spirit,  if  not  in  matter.’  They 
at  first  said  that  it  was  contradictory  in  substance  as  well  as 
divergent  in  tone.  They  have  given  that  up.  But  are  my 
colleagues  and  I  bound  to  come  together,  and  not  merely  to 
consider  how  we  can  act  together  as  a  united  Government,  but 
also  how  every  speech  is  to  be  made  precisely  with  the  same 
flavour  of  rhetoric  ?  The  thing  is  really  absurd  ;  and,  speaking 
for  myself,  I  will  not  be  a  party  to  depriving  others  of  a  liberty 
which  I  have  always  arrogated  to  myself.  I  remember  some 
years  ago  I  made  more  than  one  speech,  I  think,  and  certainly 
wrote  more  than  one  public  letter,  on  the  subject  of  University 
Education  in  Ireland.  Those  were  my  own  opinions.  I 
did  not  bind  the  Government ;  I  did  not  mean  to  bind  the 
Government.  I  thought,  and  I  still  think,  that  great  good 
might  be  done  by  ventilating  the  question.  If  you  prevent 
politicians  who  either  are  or  have  been  in  high  office  from  taking 
an  independent  line  upon  subjects  which  are  not  part  of  the 
immediate  policy  of  the  Government,  you  lose  one  of  the  most 
valuable  methods  of  forming  and  directing  the  public  opinion 
which  this  country  possesses. 

An  Hon.  Member  ;  That  is  a  new  idea. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR :  Does  the  right  hon.  Member  for 
Wolverhampton  say  that  that  is  a  new  idea  ? 

Sir  Henry  Fowler  (Wolverhampton,  E.)  dissented. 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR :  Remember  that  this  question  is  not 
one  that  this  House  will  have  to  decide  this  session,  or  next 
session,  or  the  session  after ;  it  is  not  a  question  that  the 
existing  House  of  Commons  will  have  to  decide  at  all.  It  is  not 
a  question  connected  with  this  year’s  Budget  or  with  next  year’s. 
It  is  a  question  of  our  future  fiscal  policy,  which  requires  a  most 
careful  study  on  its  strictly  scientific  and  economic  side,  and  a 
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most  careful  study  on  what  I  might  call  its  Imperial  and  social 
side.  How  is  that  study  to  be  even  started  on  its  way,  how  is 
it  to  be  brought  to  any  good  or  useful  result  if  these  official 
bonds  are  to  be  drawn  as  tight  as  the  hon.  gentleman  desires  ? 
My  right  hon.  friend,  I  believe,  is  in  absolute  agreement  with 
everything  I  have  said  to-day. 

Mr.  J.  Chamberlain  :  Hear,  hear ! 

Mr.  A.  J.  BALFOUR:  But  supposing  he  was  not,  supposing 
that  on  this  point  there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  between  us, 
is  that  a  reason  why  either  my  right  hon.  friend  or  I  should 
keep  silence  ?  I  think  not  ;  and  I  believe  it  would  be  an 
enormous  loss  to  the  really  formative  forces  of  opinion  in  this 
country  if  you  are  going  wholly  to  prevent  any  man  in  public 
life  from  that  freedom  of  expression  on  matters  not  immediately 
before  the  country  or  the  House  which  is  possessed  by  the  least 
experienced  of  his  fellow-citizens. 

I  have,  I  am  aware,  trespassed  at  considerable  length  on  the 
House,  and  I  know  that  some  of  the  arguments  I  have  adduced 
have  been  dry,  and  perhaps,  with  my  imperfect  power  of 
expression,  not  easy  to  follow.  But  I  am  convinced  that  the 
trend  of  thought  which  I  have  ventured — in,  I  believe,  absolute 
conformity  with  the  views  of  my  right  hon.  friend  [Mr.  J. 
Chamberlain  :  Hear,  hear !] — to  develop  is  eminently  worthy 
of  elucidation,  not  merely  within  these  walls,  not  indeed  chiefly 
within  these  walls,  but  by  public  discussion,  by  the  careful 
collection  of  information.  Then,  if  public  opinion  ripens,  if  the 
colonies,  and  if  the  people  of  this  country,  are  of  opinion  that 
we  ought  seriously  to  endeavour  to  put  the  British  Empire  in 
an  economic  position  which  would  make  it  in  any  way  equal  to 
the  magnificent  economic  position  obtained  by  the  United 
States,  then  I  think  we  should  have  done  well.  I  am  certain 
that  this  scheme  is  practicable,  but  unless  some  other  scheme 
having  the  same  results  can  be  brought  to  fruition — if  the 
British  Empire  is  to  remain  as  it  is  at  present,  a  series  of  isolated 
economic  units — it  is  vain  for  us  to  hope  that  this  branch  at  all 
events  of  the  great  Anglo-Saxon  race  is  destined  to  have  the 
great  industrial  and  political  future  which  undoubtedly  lies 
before  the  United  States  of  America. 
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I  almost  feel  inclined  to  preface  the  not  very  lengthy  remarks 
which  I  mean  to  address  to  the  House  by  asking  you,  Sir, 
whether  I  shall  be  in  order  in  speaking  to  the  amendment. 
(Laughter.)  The  hon.  member  who  has  just  sat  down,  the  hon. 
member  who  preceded  him,  and  the  hon.  members  before  him 
in  almost  endless  succession  have  absolutely  ignored  the  issue 
before  the  House.  (At  this  moment  Mr.  Chamberlain  entered 
the  House  and  took  his  seat  next  to  that  of  Mr.  Balfour, 
his  appearance  being  the  signal  for  prolonged  cheers  and 
counter  cheers.)  Successive  speakers  have  ignored  the  subject 
on  which  we  are  about  to  vote,  and  have  devoted  themselves  to 
subjects  with  which  we  are  not  at  all  concerned.  The  actual 
topic  before  the  House  is  the  Budget  for  the  year  1903.  But  as 
far  as  I  can  gather  from  the  tenor  of  the  speeches  which  I  have 
heard  from  both  sides  of  the  House,  no  interest  whatever  is  felt 
in  the  Budget  of  1903.  Hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  are 
occupied  in  conjuring  up  real  or  imaginary  Budgets  for  the 
years  1905,  1906,  and  1907.  I  am  sure  that  those  Budgets  will 
be  very  interesting  topics  ;  but  they  are  not  the  topic  before  the 
House  ;  and,  though  I  shall  feel  myself  obliged  to  reply  to 
certain  personal  attacks  made  upon  myself,  it  seems  to  me  that 
I  should  be  grossly  transgressing  the  rules  of  debate  laid  down 
by  Mr.  Speaker  if  I  were  wholly  to  ignore  and  be  silent  upon  the 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
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amendment  so  ably  introduced  twenty-four  hours  ago  by  my  right 
hon.  friend.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  If  no  one  else  remembers 
it  I  will  remember  it.  (Laughter.)  May  I  say  that  this  debate, 
interesting  in  many  respects  as  it  has  been,  besides  being 
irrelevant,  has  given  food  for  much  interesting  reflection  on 
various  side  issues,  and  has  given  rise  to  various  curious  parlia¬ 
mentary  episodes  ?  My  hon.  and  gallant  friend  the  member  for 
the  Fareham  Division  of  Hampshire  made  a  very  interesting 
speech  this  afternoon,  in  which  he  stated  to  an  astonished  House 
that  he  agreed  so  much  with  his  Majesty’s  Government  that  he 
proposed  to  vote  against  them — a  novel  parliamentary  proceed¬ 
ing,  though  one  which  may  perhaps  have  its  justification. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  Then  there  is  my  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Wigtonshire,  who  speaks  with  quite  exceptional 
authority  upon  the  parliamentary  and  political  history  of  this 
country  (hear,  hear),  and  who  attacked  me  for  not  having  given 
him  guidance  in  this  debate.  Well,  except  by  thought 
transference  I  could  not  give  him  guidance,  for  I  had  not  spoken 
(laughter) ;  and  it  is  rather  hard  that  he  should  complain  of  my 
silence  on  the  subject  when  he  must  know  that  it  is  the  practice 
in  this  House  for  the  leaders  on  the  two  sides  to  speak  late  in 
the  course  of  the  debate.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then  there  was 
another  hon.  friend  of  mine,  the  member  for  the  Stowmarket 
Division,  who  bitterly  complained  of  the  Government  because, 
he  said,  he  had  been  going  about  the  country  all  through  the 
autumn  explaining  to  his  constituents,  and  to  the  constituents  of 
a  great  many  other  people,  so  far  as  I  understood,  that  this  corn 
tax — which  I  hope  the  House  is  about  to  repeal  (hear,  hear) — 
did  not  fall  upon  the  consumer  at  all.  Well,  that  may  or 
may  not  be  the  case  as  a  matter  of  economic  fact ;  but  my  hon. 
friend  went  on  to  say  that  he  had  voted  for  it  last  year  because, 
in  his  opinion,  if  the  general  population  of  this  country  desired 
to  support  the  Government  in  a  war  it  was  only  proper  that  they 
should  pay  for  it.  (Laughter.)  I  really  could  not  reconcile  the 
two  statements  of  my  hon.  friend.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  If 
he  voted  for  the  tax  at  this  time  last  year  because  it  fell  upon 
everybody,  I  cannot  understand  how  he  reconciles  with  that 
view  the  fact  that  he  went  about  the  country,  according  to  his 
own  account,  describing  it  to  his  constituents,  and  to  the  con¬ 
stituents  of  other  people,  as  a  tax  which  did  not  fall  upon  the 
consumer  at  all,  but  on  the  producer  in  America  and  else- 
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where.  (Laughter.)  Then  there  was  one  other  topic  on  which 
I  will  say  only  a  word,  partly  because  of  the  intrinsic  interest 
of  the  subject,  and  partly  because  of  the  importance  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  brought  it  before  the  House.  I  allude  to  a 
portion  of  the  speech  of  the  right  hon.  baronet,  the  member  for 
Berwick.  That  right  hon.  gentleman,  I  think  almost  exceeding 
the  latitude  which  the  speakers  in  this  debate  have  given  them¬ 
selves  on  this  amendment,  appeared  to  think  that  the  most  im¬ 
portant  effect  of  either  the  shilling  duty  on  corn  or  of  any  small 
duty  on  corn  of  a  like  nature  related  to  its  effect  on  the  physique 
of  the  population  of  this  country.  (Some  cries  of  ‘  No/)  Well, 
I  gather  that  the  right  hon.  baronet  is  not  here,  and  I  do  not  want 
therefore  to  deal  further  with  the  subject.  But  I  will  content 
myself  with  saying  that,  although  I  think  the  subject  of  the 
physique  of  our  race  is  probably  the  most  important  topic  which 
can  exercise  the  mind  and  the  intelligence  of  any  person  dealing 
with  social  phenomena,  I  cannot  believe  that  it  has  any  relation 
to  this  topic  at  all  (hear,  hear)  ;  because  it  was  the  fathers  and 
the  grandfathers  of  the  school-children  who,  my  right  hon.  friend 
the  member  for  Cambridge  University  thinks,  are  to  be  injured 
by  this  kind  of  tax,  who  were  brought  up  when  wheat  was  at  60s. 
and  70s.  a  quarter,  and  when  the  tax  upon  it  was  1 1.  a  quarter, 
and  their  degenerate  descendants,  whose  physique  we  are  asked 
to  consider,  have  come  into  being  at  a  time  when  free  trade  in 
corn  has  been  in  existence  for  more  than  a  generation,  during 
which  there  has  been  no  duty  on  corn,  and  its  average  price  has 
been  incomparably  lower  than  it  was  in  the  old  days.  (Cheers.) 
I  only  mention  these  facts  in  order  to  put  out  of  the  way 
what  I  think  is  a  quite  irrelevant  issue.  Whatever  be  the 
cause  of  the  phenomenon,  if  that  phenomenon  be  true,  of  which 
personally  I  have  some  doubt,  that  the  physique  of  the  race  has 
diminished,  it  must  be — according  to  the  familiar  form  of 
argument  of  post  hoc  being  equivalent  to  propter  hoc — it  must  be 
due  to  free  trade  and  free  corn — (cheers) — a  paradox  which  I 
recommend  to  the  attention  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the 
member  for  Berwick,  if  he  does  me  the  honour  to  read  a  speech 
to  which  he  has  not  been  able  to  listen.  (Laughter.)  Now  I 
come,  for  a  brief  space,  to  the  universally  ignored  topic  of  the 
merits  of  my  right  hon.  friend’s  amendment.  I  think  of  all 
members  in  this  House  I  might  be  absolved  from  any  detailed 
reference  to  it,  because  my  right  hon.  friend,  while  introducing  a 
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deputation  to  me  a  month  ago,  made  very  much  the  same  speech 
as  he  made  to  the  House  yesterday  (laughter) ;  and  if  I  replied  to 
it  now  it  would  necessarily  be  very  much  in  the  same  speech 
as  I  made  then.  He  had  the  opportunity  of  replying  to  that 
speech  when  he  brought  forward  his  amendment ;  but  I  do  not 
see  that  he  has  done  so,  and  I  really  do  not  think  that  I  need 
detain  the  House  at  any  great  length  on  the  merits  of  the 
question.  But  let  me  briefly  say  that  I  think  the  charge  that 
we  have  broken  any  pledge,  expressed  or  implied,  as  to  the 
permanence  of  this  tax  is  wholly  absurd.  (‘  Hear,  hear/  and 
cries  of ‘Oh!’)  It  is  perfectly  true  that  we  refused  last  year, 
that  my  right  hon.  friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer 
refused  on  behalf  of  the  Government,  to  make  this  a  tax  for 
the  year.  It  would  have  been  folly  to  do  so.  But  the  fact  that 
the  tax  was  not  made  an  annual  tax  does  not  throw  any  obliga¬ 
tion  upon  the  Government,  and  could  not  do  so,  to  continue  it 
for  more  than  a  year  (hear,  hear)  ;  and  when  I  tell  the  House, 
as  they  probably  remember,  that  the  peace  came  after  the  tax 
had  been  proposed  and  before  it  was  passed,  and  that  it  was 
considered  whether  that  was  not  a  reason  for  dropping  the  tax, 
they  will  see  that,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government,  last  year 
at  all  events,  there  was  no  obligation  of  the  kind  which  some 
hon.  gentlemen  have  suggested.  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  we  have 
been  told  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  one  of  the  Sussex 
Divisions,  by  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Stowmarket,  and 
other  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  that  they  have  gone 
about  the  country  using  arguments  in  favour  of  the  tax,  and 
that  now  that  the  tax  has  been  abandoned  those  arguments  have 
fallen  to  the  ground.  Well,  I  do  not  know  where  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Stowmarket  got  his  arguments.  I  was 
so  cut  by  my  hon.  friend’s  reproaches  that  I  sent  out  for  the 
speech  I  made  in  favour  of  this  tax,  and  I  went  through  the 
painful  process  of  reading  my  own  production  (a  laugh)  ;  and  I 
can  assure  my  hon.  friend  that  if  he  confined  himself  to  the 
arguments  I,  at  all  events,  used,  he  need  be  in  no  difficulty. 
There  is  not  a  single  argument  that  I  used  from  which  I  with¬ 
draw  a  hair’s-breadth.  (Cheers.)  The  tax  was  a  perfectly 
legitimate  and  proper  tax.  It  was  not  put  on  for  protective 
purposes,  and  I  do  not  believe  that,  so  far  as  corn  is  concerned, 
it  has  had  any  material  protective  effect.  I  do  not  believe  that 
it  has  been  a  heavy  burden  on  the  people,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
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then,  as  it  seems  to  me  now,  that  this  is  not  a  duty  of  which 
either  the  free  trader  as  such  or  the  social  reformer  as  such 
had  the  smallest  reason  seriously  to  complain.  Yes,  but  is  that 
a  reason  for  keeping  on  the  tax  permanently?  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  right  hon.  member  for  East  Fife,  who  made  a  brilliant 
speech  earlier  in  the  afternoon,  said  that  nobody  could  under¬ 
stand  why  the  tax  was  put  on — that  99  out  of  100  members  in 
the  House  could  not  understand  why  the  tax  was  put  on,  or 
why,  having  been  put  on,  it  was  taken  off.  (Opposition  cheers.) 
Really  the  reason  is  so  prosaic  that  I  hardly  like  to  give  it. 
The  reason  we  put  the  tax  on  was  that  we  wanted  money,  and 
the  reason  we  took  it  off  was  that  we  ceased  to  want  money. 
(Laughter.)  It  is  not  a  very  elaborate  proposition,  surely.  I 
do  not  know  why  any  further  explanation  should  really  be  re¬ 
quired.  Before  concluding  this  branch  of  my  speech  I  must 
make  two  further  observations.  We  brought  in  the  tax  as  a 
non-protective  duty.  We  did  not  bring  it  in  to  benefit  the 
farmer  or  the  miller  ;  we  brought  it  in  to  get  money.  Then 
how  is  it  we  are  charged  with  inconsistency  because  some  of  the 
farmers,  according  to  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  and  some  of  the 
millers  say  the  tax  really  did  benefit  them,  and  object  to  it  being 
taken  off?  There  is  no  inconsistency  there.  My  right  hon. 
friend  says  the  tax  proved  to  be  a  protective  tax  in  regard  to 
the  miller.  If  so,  it  was  a  mistake.  (Opposition  cheers.)  It 
may  have  been  a  beneficial  mistake.  I  will  not  argue  that 
point.  It  was  a  mistake  ;  it  was  not  the  object  of 
those  who  put  on  the  tax  ;  and,  therefore,  if  consistency  is  to 
come  in  at  all  the  fact  that  the  tax  is  proved  to  have  an  effect 
which  the  framers  of  it  never  contemplated  is  a  reason,  not  for 
keeping  it  on,  but  for  taking  it  off.  I  recommend  that  to  my 
right  hon.  friend  when  he  charges  us  with  inconsistency.  But 
there  is  another  point  which  I  think  of  far  greater  importance 
connected  with  the  amendment  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  I  have 
some  doubts  whether  we  did  make  the  mistake  with  which  we 
are  charged.  I  have  sometimes  doubted  whether  the  tax  is 
protective  to  the  miller  to  the  degree  which  is  asserted.  But, 
without  going  into  that,  let  me  say  that  I  frankly  for  myself 
admit  that  there  was  one  phase  of  the  tax  of  which  I  did  not 
fully  appreciate  the  consequences.  I  was  perfectly  aware,  of 
course,  as  we  are  all  aware,  that  this  was  a  tax,  not  merely  on 
grain  for  human  consumption,  but  on  a  great  many  forms  of 
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imports  which  are  used  as  feeding  stuffs.  I  was  reproached 
with  imperfect  acquaintance  with  the  results  of  the  tax.  I 
submit  to  the  reproach  with  meekness  and  humility.  I  confess 
I  was  not  aware  of  how  great  a  tax  this  was  upon  raw  material 
used  by  the  farmer  in  his  industry.  That  did  come  upon  me  a 
few  weeks  ago  as  a  surprise.  It  turns  out,  I  will  not  say  that 
the  farmer  is  paying,  but  that  there  is  a  tax  upon  the  raw  material 
of  the  farmer,  amounting  to  something  between  one-fourth  and 
one-fifth  of  the  whole  produce  of  this  tax  ;  so  that  the  farmer, 
and  I  believe  the  farmer  alone,  is  subjected  to  a  tax  on  his 
raw  material  from  which  his  foreign  competitor  is  free.  The 
foreign  importer,  whether  it  be  of  meat  or  of  stock,  is  not  sub¬ 
ject  to  this  tax.  The  farmer  who  breeds  stock  in  this  country 
and  uses  feeding  stuffs,  the  dairy  farmer  in  this  country,  is  sub¬ 
ject  to  a  tax  from  which  his  rivals  are  free.  What  is  the  reply 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  to  that  fact  ?  He  does  not  deny  it,  but 
replies  that  the  farmers  are  the  best  judges  whether  this  hurts 
them  or  not.  They  would  like  the  is.  duty  to  be  continued,  and, 
therefore,  you  are  doing  them  a  great  injury  by  abolishing  it. 

Mr.  CHAPLIN  (Lincolnshire,  Sleaford). — I  did  not  say  that. 
I  said  the  farmers  spoke  from  experience,  and  that  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  was  speaking  from  theory. 

Mr.  Balfour. — Something  between  one-fourth  and  one-fifth 
of  a  tax  of  ^2, 500,000  is  charged  on  the  raw  material  of  the 
farmer.  That  is  not  what  is  called  theory.  I  greatly  distrust 
opinions  like  those  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  expressed  on 
an  occasion  of  this  sort,  because  I  doubt  whether  they  express 
the  matured  convictions  of  the  farmers  after  long  experience  of 
the  facts.  I  remember  twenty-three  years  ago,  in  1880,  when 
Mr.  Gladstone  introduced  his  first  Budget  in  that  Parliament,  in 
which  he  announced  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax,  my  right  hon. 
friend,  getting  up  on  behalf  of  the  agricultural  community,  and 
with  an  eloquence  which  has  not  diminished,  thanking  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone  for  the  great  boon  he  had  given  to  the  farmers.  There  is 
not  a  farmer  in  this  country  who  does  not  know  that  the  worst 
thing  ever  done  for  agriculture  since  the  repeal  of  the  Corn  Laws 
was  the  repeal  of  the  malt  tax.  I  have  some  distrust  of  these 
hasty  generalisations  founded,  as  I  know  they  are,  not  on  actual 
experience  of  facts,  but  on  hopes  which  gentlemen  of  protec¬ 
tionist  proclivities  entertain  as  to  consequences  which  might 
ensue.  I  do  not  think  really  that  I  need  detain  the  House  any 
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more  upon  the  subject  of  the  amendment.  We  have  heard  all 
the  arguments  on  the  one  side  and  the  other.  I  have  inside  this 
House  and  outside  this  House  given  my  reasons,  absolutely 
consistent  with  everything  I  said  last  year  on  the  subject,  why 
the  Government  have  not  been  ill-advised  in  choosing  this  form 
of  making  the  necessary  remission  of  indirect  taxation.  Now  I 
come  to  some  of  the  other  topics  less  obviously  connected,  if  I 
may  put  it  mildly,  with  the  amendment  before  the  House  than 
the  matters  which  I  have  been  venturing  to  lay  before  hon. 
gentlemen.  It  is  quite  obvious,  as  I  think  I  have  already  indi¬ 
cated,  that  the  House  do  not  care  one  farthing  about  the 
amendment  on  which  they  are  going  to  divide.  (Laughter.) 
They  are  even  indifferent  to  the  Budget  to  which  that  amend- 

fment  is  moved.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  No.’)  Well,  I  have  heard 
very  little  about  the  Budget.  It  may  be  that  hon.  gentlemen 
have  been  suppressing  their  feelings.  If  so,  they  have  suppressed 
them  with  remarkable  success.  What  they  are  interested  in 
apparently  is  certain  constitutional  questions  —  Ministerial 
responsibility  and  the  like — and  certain  other  questions  con¬ 
nected  with  possible  fiscal  consequences  which  they  think  are 
going  to  loom  very  largely  in  the  future.  On  Ministerial 
responsibility,  let  me  say  that  I  think  a  very  great  deal  of  mis¬ 
apprehension  prevails.  What  do  we  require  of  a  Cabinet, 
whether  drawn  from  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  or 
from  members  on  this  side  of  the  House  ?  What  we  require  is 
common  action  and  common  responsibility.  Nobody  asks  for 
uniformity  of  speech.  Nobody  who  knows  how  human  nature 
is  constituted,  nobody  who  knows  how  Cabinets  are  constituted, 
will  expect  among  members  of  a  Cabinet  absolute  uniformity  of 
opinion.  I  have  been  fortunate  in  my  political  career  in  having 
to  act  with  colleagues  who,  I  believe,  have  been  remarkable  for 
unanimity  of  opinion  upon  great  questions  with  which  they  have 
had  to  deal.  I  do  not  know  that  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite 
have  had  similar  experience.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  make  no  com¬ 
plaint  from  a  constitutional  point  of  view,  or,  indeed,  from  any 
point  of  view,  of  differences  that  have  existed  among  right  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite  and  which  are  known  to  have  existed,  for 
example,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Cabinet  of  1880,  in  Mr.  Gladstone’s 
Cabinet  of  1892,  and  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  Cabinet  of  1894.  It 
would  not  be  proper  for  me  to  deal  with  this  topic  in  detail.  It 
is  enough  to  say  the  fact  is  known  that  there  were  differences  of 
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opinion,  and  this  will  not  be  denied  ;  but  it  was  no  affair  of 
mine,  it  was  no  affair  of  the  then  Opposition,  there  was  Minis¬ 
terial  unanimity  of  action.  (Hear,  hear,)  There  was  Ministerial 
uniformity  of  action,  there  was  Ministerial  responsibility.  I 
heard  cheers  when  I  used  the  words  Ministerial  uniformity  of 
action,  and  I  think  those  cheers  must  have  been  evoked  by  the 
impression  that  I  said  uniformity  of  speech,  but  this  there  was 
not.  (Hear,  hear.)  Mr.  Gladstone  was  continually  taunted  by 
us  who  were  in  Opposition  with  the  fact  that  his  colleagues 
made  speeches  upon  various  controversial  topics  which  were  not 
in  conformity  with  the  declared  policy  of  the  Cabinet  to  which 
they  belonged  ;  and  Mr.  Gladstone  invariably  held,  and  I  think 
rightly  held,  that  this  was  not  his  affair,  this  was  not  his  busi¬ 
ness.  His  business  was  the  common  action  of  the  Cabinet,  the 
common  responsibility  of  the  Cabinet.  (Hear,  hear.)  In  any 
Cabinet  of  any  Government  if  a  member  does  not  think  he  is 
justified  in  giving  in  his  resignation  he  is  responsible  for  the 
common  action  of  the  Government  of  which  he  forms  a  part. 
(Hear,  hear.)  That  is  a  fair,  sound,  constitutional  doctrine  ;  and 
you  will  do  no  good,  you  will  not  improve  the  constitutional 
traditions  or  practice  of  this  country,  if  you  endeavour  to  do 
what  Mr.  Gladstone  never  endeavoured  to  do — to  draw  tighter 
the  bands  of  party  discipline  than  on  the  lines  I  have  ventured 
to  sketch  ;  and  certainly  I,  who  have  never  felt  myself  bound  in 
the  way  some  members  think  a  Minister  should  be  bound,  am 
not  going  to  exercise  over  my  colleagues  an  authority  I  would 
never  submit  to  myself.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  is  my  view  at  all  events, 
and  I  do  not  think  it  will  be  contradicted  by  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  who  have  served  in  many  Cabinets  or  are  acquainted 
with  the  constitutional  history  of  the  country.  I  leave  this  broad 
question  to  deal  with  the  narrower  issue  raised,  directly  or 
indirectly,  in  or  out  of  order,  by  almost  every  speaker.  But 
I  do  not  mean  to  treat  this  subject — it  would  be  grossly  improper 
for  me  to  do  so — so  to  speak  on  its  merits  ;  I  am  going  to 
confine  myself  to  replying  to  the  personal  charges  made  against 
myself,  and  personal  appeals  :  charges  made  chiefly  from  the 
other  side,  and  appeals  made  from  both  sides  of  the  House. 
What  do  those  charges  amount  to,  what  is  their  characteristic  ? 
I  have  been  told  in  every  tone,  from  menace  to  entreaty,  that 
the  position  of  the  Government  is  absolutely  impossible  (hear, 
hear),  that  it  is  humiliating  (hear,  hear) — that  it  is  humiliating  to 
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myself  individually,  that  it  is  humiliating  to  the  House.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  been  told  it  is  unfair  to  the  party  to  which  I  have 
the  honour  to  belong,  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  general  body  of 
members,  that  it  is  unfair  to  the  country  (hear,  hear),  that  it  is 
unfair  to  the  civilised  world  (laughter),  unfair  to  the  uncivilised 
world,  unfair  to  the  universe  at  large.  (Laughter.)  Well,  on 
what  are  these  charges  founded  ?  So  far  as  I  can  make  out  the 
gravamen  of  the  indictment  is  this,  that  I  have  not  on  behalf 
of  my  colleagues,  on  behalf  of  the  party  I  represent,  for  the 
moment  at  all  events,  in  the  House  and  in  the  country,  that 
I  have  not  made  a  declaration — not  upon  the  Budget  before  the 
country,  not  on  the  Budget  which  is  to  come  before  the  country 
next  year  or  the  year  after — but  upon  certain  great  financial, 
fiscal,  colonial,  and  international  problems  which  have  been 
raised  by  recent  speeches.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  profoundly  protest 
against  this  view  of  my  duty  and  obligations.  (Cheers.)  I  not 
only  feel  no  humiliation  with  regard  to  it,  I  not  only  feel  no 
shame  at  not  making  any  pronouncement  such  as  that  which 
has  been  so  clamorously  required  of  me,  but  I  think  it  would  be 
a  great  dereliction  of  my  duty  if  1  attempted  on  an  occasion 
like  this,  or  on  any  occasion,  to  make  any  pronouncement  ot 
the  kind  which  has  been  demanded  of  me.  (Cheers.)  I  will 
now  go  on  to  refer  to  some  other  matters,  and  I  hope  I  will  not 
be  accused  of  egotism  and  that  no  charge  will  be  made  against 
me  if  I  have  to  use  the  first  person  singular  in  any  observations 
I  may  make.  Now,  if  a  fair  judgment  is  to  be  passed  on  the 
course  which  an  individual  has  to  take — and  I  am  trying,  as 
I  am  bound  to,  to  follow  hon.  members  who  have  spoken  on 
both  sides  of  the  House — I  hold  that  hon.  members  must  make 
some  effort  to  put  themselves  at  the  point  of  view  which  I  hold 
with  regard  to  the  financial  and  the  fiscal  condition  of  the 
country.  I  admit  at  once  that  I  do  not  belong  to  that  happy 
band,  the  self-confident  band,  who  think  that  the  system 
established  fifty  years  ago  under  profoundly  different  conditions 
•from  those  which  now  prevail  are  to  remain  unmodified  to  all 
time.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  believe  in  infallibility,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  even  Sir  Robert  Peel  or  Mr.  Cobden  would  claim  it. 
They  had  not,  and  could  not  have,  any  knowledge  of  the  special 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  and  it  seems  to  me 
altogether  absurd  to  say  that  these  great  fiscal  sentiments  are 
to  be  regarded  as  sacred  utterances  given  us  by  some  infallible 
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authority  never  to  be  questioned  and  never  to  be  altered. 
(Cheers.)  I  do  not  take  that  view.  Of  course  I  do  not  say 
that  the  work  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  as  an  administrator,  or  of 
Mr.  Cobden  as  a  public  speaker,  and  of  Mr.  Gladstone  in  his 
early  days,  will  not  be  permanent.  I  do  not  believe  that  we 
shall  ever  go  back — indeed,  I  ,am  quite  certain  that  we  shall 
never  go  back — to  the  absurd  and  complicated  tariffs  which 
Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1 842  set  to  work  gradually  to  reform.  I  do 
not  believe  that  we  shall  ever  go  back  to  a  time  when  the 
agricultural  interests  are  going  to  be  ranged  against  the  urban 
interests,  and  in  which  it  is  going  to  be  a  fight  between  those 
two  as  to  which  of  their  pockets  shall  be  best  filled.  I  regard 
that  part  of  the  controversy  as  beyond  all  recall ;  and  for  my 
part  I  am  not  sure  that  I  do  not  regard  as  the  most  dangerous 
enemies  of  fiscal  reform,  if  and  in  so  far  as  fiscal  reform  is 
required,  those  who  are  merely  the  traditional  standard-bearers 
in  a  controversy  which  has  long,  in  my  opinion,  been  outworn 
and  outpast.  (Cheers.)  And  I  go  further  and  say  that,  whereas 
the  old  tax  on  food  was  deliberately  put  on  to  subserve  what 
was  then  called  ‘  the  country  interest,’  no  tax  on  food  will  ever 
be  put  on  in  this  country,  in  my  judgment,  except  with  the  full 
assent  of  the  workers  both  in  town  and  country.  (Loud  cheers.) 
Does  not  that  differentiate  the  present  position  absolutely  from 
the  old  fight  between  the  owners  and  occupiers  of  land  on  the 
one  side,  and  the  rising  manufacturing  interests  on  the  other? 
That  is,  in  my  opinion,  gone.  If  in  any  present  or  future  dis¬ 
cussions  any  man  tries  to  drag  them  back  to  that  old  level  he 
shows  himself  totally  and  absolutely  ignorant  both  of  the 
history  and  the  evolution  of  economic  thought  and  of  the 
history  and  evolution  of  the  industries  of  this  country.  With 
that  preface  let  me  say  that  I  do  not  belong  to  the  happy  band 
who  think  that  this  ancient  and  traditional  system  is  the  most 
valuable — possibly  the  only — system  under  which  we  can  live  ; 
I  do  not  belong  to  the  band  which  say  it  is  beyond  criticism  ; 
I  do  not  belong  to  the  set  of  people  who  say  it  is  profanation  to 
touch  it.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Who  says  that  ?  ’)  Well, 
I  thought  everybody  on  that  side  of  the  House  did.  (Cheers 
and  laughter.)  I  may  be  very  stupid,  or  I  may  have  expressed 
myself  badly ;  but  I  certainly  think  I  gave  a  not  uncharitable 
description  of  every  gentleman  who  has  addressed  us  from 
those  benches.  (Cheers.)  May  I  say,  as  regards  the  question 
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of  dealing  by  what  is  called  ‘retaliation/  not,  perhaps,  a  fortu¬ 
nate  word,  with  commercial  treaties — in  other  words,  having 
a  weapon  in  our  hands — that  my  doubts  as  to  our  present 
position  are  of  no  new  birth  and  of  no  recent  date  ?  I  turned 
up  to-day,  for  the  discomfiture  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Sleaford  on  the  malt  tax,  the  debate  on  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone’s  Budget  of  1880  ;  and  I  found  in  it  a  speech  of  mine 
which  I  had  quite  forgotten  (laughter) — and  which  exactly 
describes  the  opinion  I  have  always  held  on  this  subject,  but 
which  I  had  forgotten  I  had  ever  expressed  to  the  House.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  at  the  moment  trying  to  give  something  to  the 
French  with  regard  to  their  wines  in  order  to  get  something 
from  the  French  with  regard  to  their  tariffs  ;  and  I  ventured  to 
point  out — I  had  only  been  in  the  House  nine  years,  so  I  did  it 
with  becoming  modesty  (laughter) — that  the  peaceable  process 
of  inducing  foreign  nations  by  concessions  on  our  tariffs  to 
make  them  give  concessions  on  their  tariffs — begun  by  Mr. 
Cobden  in  his  great  treaty — was  coming  rapidly  to  an  end  ;  and 
that  I  did  not  see  how  in  the  future  we  were  to  negotiate  these 
tariffs  on  favourable  terms  to  this  country  unless  you  had  the 
power  of  carrying  out  something  in  the  nature  of  retaliation. 
(Cheers.)  But  since  1881,  when  I  thus  spoke,  a  great  deal  has 
happened.  We  have  seen,  to  begin  with,  a  tariff  wall  steadily 
raised  against  us  in  every  one  of  the  great  countries  with  whom 
we  desire  to  deal.  We  have  seen,  in  the  second  place,  an 
enormous  growth  of  the  trust  system  working  behind  those 
tariffs,  as  to  whose  operations  I  am  quite  convinced  that  there 
is  no  man  who  knows  anything  about  them  who  does  not  feel 
some  disquiet  as  to  the  effect  they  may  produce  on  the  great 
staple  industries  of  our  country.  (Cheers.)  And  there  has  been 
a  third  phenomenon  brought  prominently  before  us  by  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  our  self-governing  colonies — namely,  that 
they  desire,  if  it  can  be  done,  that  a  closer  union  should  be 
made  with  the  mother  country  by  fiscal  means.  (Cheers.)  I 
ask  the  House  whether  it  was  my  business  to  ignore  all  those 
phenomena  ? — that  I  was  to  put  them  on  one  side — that  I  was 
not  to  allow  any  colleague  to  touch  them — that  I  was  not  to 
concede  even  for  a  moment  that  they  raised  questions  worthy 
of  examination  ?  I  think  these  are  circumstances  eminently 
worthy  of  investigation  by  this  country,  but  eminently  difficult. 
If  I  have  carried  the  House  with  me  so  far,  I  now  put  to  them 
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the  further  question  eminently  deserving  of  their  serious  con¬ 
sideration.  It  must  be  necessary  from  time  to  time,  in  a  great 
and  complicated  community  like  ours,  that  great  changes— not 
necessarily  fiscal  changes — have  to  be  contemplated,  and,  it  may 
be,  tried.  What  is  a  Prime  Minister,  what  is  a  Ministry,  to  do 
when  he  thinks  or  they  think  the  time  has  come  in  which 
examination  into  the  new  difficulties  raised  by  new  circum¬ 
stances  ought  to  be  undertaken  ?  There  are  two  courses,  and 
so  far  as  I  know  only  two  courses,  open  to  a  Prime  Minister  or 
to  his  colleagues  in  such  circumstances.  The  one  is  to  mature 
in  silence  and  in  private  his  or  their  opinions,  to  let  no  hint 
escape  that  any  doubt  has  assailed  his  mind  or  their  minds,  and 
to  act  in  public  as  if  the  old  system  was  absolutely  impeccable 
in  all  its  parts.  That  system  has  been  tried  within  the  memory 
of  living  men.  It  was  tried  by  Sir  Robert  Peel  in  1845.  It 
was  tried  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1886.  I  do  not  think  it  was 
successful ;  because  what  it  involves,  and  what  it  involved  in 
both  these  cases,  was  that  the  Prime  Minister,  in  silence,  apart 
possibly  from  his  colleagues,  apart  certainly  from  his  party,  and 
equally  certainly  from  the  public,  gradually  matured  a  great 
change  of  opinion,  which  he  then,  in  the  twinkling  of  an  eye, 
and  at  a  moment’s  notice,  thrust  upon  his  colleagues.  In  each 
case  the  result  was  disastrous.  The  Tory  party  was  destroyed 
in  1845  and  deprived  of  all  its  ablest  men.  I  do  not  go  into 
1886.  I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  upon  it.  I  do  not  wish  to  make 
a  point  against  anybody  on  this  occasion.  I  would  rather  con¬ 
fine  myself  to  Sir  Robert  Peel’s  case.  Sir  Robert  Peel  came 
into  office  as  a  Minister  pledged  to  retain  the  corn  laws.  It  is 
perfectly  true  he  had  a  leaning  towards  Free  Trade  (hear, 
hear) ;  but  it  never  was  an  open  question  in  his  party — just  as 
I  believe  Mr.  Gladstone  had  for  years  the  germ  of  the  Home 
Rule  policy  in  his  mind,  but  his  party  absolutely  knew  nothing 
of  it.  There  are  inconveniences  in  the  course  which  I  have 
adopted  on  the  present  occasion.  I  do  not  deny  it.  I  have 
been  attacked  by  friends  of  mine  as  well  as  by  opponents  of 
mine  for  not  professing  to  have  concluded  convictions  upon  a 
thing  which  I  have  not  got  concluded  convictions  upon.  Ought 
I  under  these  circumstances  to  have  simply  brooded  over  the 
excessively  complicated  questions  involved,  and  then,  supposing 
I  had  come  to  the  conclusion  that  a  great  change  was  required 
in  our  system,  suddenly  to  have  got  up  one  morning  and  either 
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written  a  letter  to  a  paper  or  made  a  speech,  saying  that 
was  henceforth  necessarily  the  policy  of  any  party  of  which 
I  happened  to  be  the  leader  ?  I  think  I  should  have  played  a 
very  poor  part  by  my  friends  had  I  done  that  (Cheers.)  I  do 
not,  of  course,  deny  that  any  change,  supposing  that  any  change 
was  necessary — any  important  change — must  produce  some 
division  among  old  friends,  some  difference  of  opinion  among 
those  who  have  hitherto  acted  together.  It  is  inevitable.  But 
at  all  events  let  us  see  that  the  subject  is  thoroughly  examined, 
that  all  the  facts  and  all  the  arguments  are  thoroughly  under¬ 
stood,  so  far  as  they  can  be,  and  if  there  be  a  difference  of 
opinion  among  us  that  it  shall  not  go  beyond  the  question  on 
which  we  differ,  shall  not  strike  at  the  root  of  party  unity  or 
party  loyalty,  shall  not  be  allowed  to  carry  its  baneful  influence 
throughout  the  whole  organisation  to  which  we  belong.  (Minis¬ 
terial  cheers  and  Opposition  laughter.)  I  wish  further  to  point 
out — and  this  will  be  the  last  observation  that  I  will  address  to 
the  House  to-night — in  all  seriousness  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  is  an  incomparably  more  difficult  and  an  incomparably 
more  complex  question  than  either  Sir  Robert  Peel  had  to  deal 
with  in  1845  or  Mr.  Gladstone  had  to  deal  with  in  1886.  In 
1845,  confining  myself  to  that  question,  it  was  a  question 
simply  between  rival  interests  between  the  four  seas  within  the 
confines  of  the  British  islands.  It  was  a  question,  as  I  have  said, 
between  the  agricultural  interest  and  the  urban  interest.  It 
involved  no  complex  economic  doctrine. 

Mr.  MORLEY  (Montrose  Burghs) :  Oh  ! 

Mr.  Balfour  :  No  complex  doctrine.  Well,  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  shakes  his  head.  All  I  can  say  is  Mr.  Cobden  never 
went  beyond  the  most  simple  and  straightforward  arguments 
on  a  most  limited  point.  I  will  not  dispute  the  matter  with  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  ;  but,  at  all  events,  he  will  admit  that  the 
complications,  or  the  difficulties  arising  out  of  international 
arrangements  never  perplexed  Sir  Robert  Peel  for  a  moment. 

Mr.  MORLEY :  He  was  called  the  international  man,  because 
he  foresaw  all  these  international  perplexities  and  future 
arrangements. 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  He  may  have  been  called  the  international 
man.  I  do  not  know  what  the  phrase  means.  (Derisive  Oppo¬ 
sition  cheers.)  I  do  not  in  the  least  know  what  the  phrase 
means.  But  if  Cobden  really  foresaw  that  thirty-five  years  or 
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thirty-six  years  after  he  was  dead  the  doctrines  he  preached 
would  be  less  regarded  throughout  the  civilised  world  than  they 
were  when  he  was  alive,  and  that  we,  the  free  trade  country, 
which  he  did  so  much  to  make  a  free  trade  country,  would  have 
as  part  of  its  functions  to  make  these  elaborate  negotiations 
with  the  protected  countries  without  anything  to  negotiate  with, 
he  was  a  better  prophet  than  I  have  given  him  credit  for  being. 
I  think  that  he  did  not  foresee  that.  That  is  new ;  and  I  think 
he  did  not  foresee  it.  Then,  again,  nobody  foresaw  these  colonial 
complications.  They  are  entirely  novel.  Retaliation,  of  course, 
is  quite  outside  any  Colonial  question,  or,  at  all  events,  you 
may  have  it  without  the  Colonial  question  ;  but  the  Colonial 
question  raises  considerations  of  extraordinary  difficulty  and 
importance,  because  they  involve,  not  merely  public  opinion 
in  this  country,  but  public  opinion  in  all  our  self-governing 
Colonies.  Well,  then,  I  am  justified  in  saying  that  the  con¬ 
siderations  we  have  taken  into  account  are  incomparably  more 
difficult  than  those  which  Sir  Robert  Peel  and  the  fiscal 
reformers  of  his  day  had  to  deal  with.  They  may  have  had 
political  difficulties  to  overcome  as  great  as  or  greater  than 
those  with  which  we  have  to  deal ;  but  the  economic  problem 
with  which  they  had  to  deal  was  infinitely  simpler  than  that 
which  we  now  have  to  consider.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  sir,  I 
have,  I  think  the  House  will  admit,  explained  with  perfect 
candour  my  view  and  my  position.  (Cheers.)  I  should  con¬ 
sider  that  I  was  but  ill-performing  my  duty,  I  will  not  say  to 
my  party,  but  to  the  House  and  to  the  country,  if  I  were  to 
profess  a  settled  conviction  where  no  settled  conviction  exists- 
(Opposition  laughter  and  ironical  cheers.)  There  may  be  hon. 
gentlemen,  and  I  gather  from  that  cheer  that  there  are,  who 
think  it  part  of  the  duty  of  a  Minister  to  have  a  settled 
conviction  on  every  point  which  may  be  raised  either  relating 
to  the  present  or  to  the  future.  I  hope  they  will  never  have 
a  Prime  Minister  of  that  view,  though  I  think  there  is  every 
probability  of  their  having  a  Prime  Minister  who  has  not  a 
settled  conviction  even  with  regard  to  the  present.  (Loud 
cheers.)  I  admit,  of  course,  that  the  occasions  on  which  these 
great  problems  arise  are  fortunately  rare  in  the  history  of  the 
country ;  but  when  they  do  arise,  then  I  earnestly  trust  that 
every  man  who  stands  at  this  box  in  my  place  will  take  the 
course  which  I  am  confident  I  am  right  in  taking  at  the  present 
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time,  and  say  it  would  be  folly  and  rashness  to  interfere  with 
a  great  system  which  has  been  in  operation  all  these  years 
without  a  most  careful  examination  of  every  side  of  the  problem, 
and  with  all  due  regard  to  the  history  and  conditions  of  the 
past ;  not  to  ignore  new  problems  which  the  ever-changing 
phases  of  industrial  life  present  for  the  decision  and  the  action 
of  statesmen.  (Hear,  hear.)  This  is  my  justification.  This  is 
my  answer  to  the  appeals  and  to  the  attacks  which  have  been 
made  continuously  on  me  during  the  past  two  days,  and  I  am 
convinced  that  the  House  and  the  country,  if  they  will  read  it 
in  a  candid  spirit,  will  admit  that — I  will  not  call  the  apology, 
but  the  defence  is  adequate  to  the  occasion.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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I  hope,  Sir,  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  did  not  think  that 
we,  my  right  hon.  friend  and  I,  were  guilty  of  any  discourtesy 
to  himself  by  rising  to  a  point  of  order  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech.  I  can  assure  him  that  that  is  not  the  case  ;  but  in  a 
motion  drawn  as  his  is  drawn  and  in  reference  to  such  a 
message  as  that  received  from  the  Governor  of  New  South 
Wales,  it  is  really  extremely  difficult  for  us  to  know,  without 
rising  to  a  point  of  order,  what  exactly  was  included  within  the 
limits  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  question  or  what  we  were 
expected  to  reply  to.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
is  pursuing,  I  think,  in  the  present  case  a  very  extraordinary 
course.  I  do  not  think  that  in  my  experience  the  leader  of  the 
Opposition  has  ever  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  possible  that  a  case  may  be  found  in  the 
past.  Whether  it  has  been  done  I  do  not  know.  But  whether 
that  be  the  case  or  not,  I  confess  I  should  have  thought  that  if 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  wanted  to  challenge  his  Majesty’s 
Government  there  was  at  his  disposal  a  perfectly  well-known 
constitutional  course  (cheers)  by  which  the  whole  question 
could  have  been  raised,  on  which  no  question  of  order  could 
have  been  raised,  on  which  the  limitations  or  the  extent 
of  the  debate  would  have  been  beyond  doubt,  and  on  which 
every  statement  made  by  his  Majesty’s  Government  or  by 
any  member  of  it  could  have  been  challenged  by  hon.  and 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from  the  Times  of 
June  18,  1903. 
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right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  But  they  have  adopted  a  more 
prudent  course.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  congratulate  them  upon 
their  wariness.  (Renewed  cheers.)  They  have  not,  I  will  not  say 
dared,  because  that  would  be  a  suggestion  of  want  of  courage, 
which  is  the  last  thing  I  should  ever  think  of  suggesting  of  them, 
but  they  have  not  thought  it  wise,  they  have  not  thought  it 
strategically  and  technically  prudent  (cheers)  to  meet  us  face  to 
face.  (Cheers  and  Opposition  laughter.)  They  have  preferred 
a  motion  for  the  adjournment  of  the  House,  a  motion  in  its 
nature  always  inconclusive,  a  motion  which  raises  no  definite 
issue,  which  is  and  must  be  narrowly  restricted  in  its  scope,  and 
which,  above  all,  must  be  narrowly  restricted  as  to  the  limit  of 
the  debate  which  it  can  occasion.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  think 
they  were  unwise.  I  am  not  at  all  sure  that  if  I  were  in  their 
place  I  would  not  have  done  exactly  the  same  thing.  But,  at 
all  events,  that  is  what  they  have  done,  and  it  is  really  ludicrous, 
if  I  may  say  so,  for  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  who  does  not  dare, 
or  does  not  choose,  to  take  the  bolder  course,  to  come  down 
— (murmurs  from  the  Opposition) — I  hear  muttered  disapproval 
from  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  of  what  I  am  saying — but  if  the 
right  hon.  gentleman  thinks  the  course  his  Majesty’s  Government 
is  pursuing  is  so  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  country — (an  hon. 
member  :  ‘  He  does  not  know  what  it  is  ’) — if  he  thinks  the 
speeches  we  have  been  making  and  the  hopes  he  alleges  we  are 
raising  are  inimical  to  the  interests  of  this  country,  to  the  interests 
of  the  colonies,  and  to  the  interests  of  the  Empire  as  a  whole, 
let  him  take  the  obvious  course,  let  him  challenge  us  to  a  debate 
in  which  the  whole  question  can  be  raised.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  SOARES:  Will  you  let  your  party  vote  as  they  like? 
(Opposition  cheers  and  Ministerial  cries  of  ‘  Order.’) 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  I  think  the  hon.  gentleman  is  a  new  member 
of  the  House,  and  probably  he  is  not  acquainted  with  the 
traditions  of  this  assembly  on  questions  of  this  import.  (Cheers.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  has,  however,  made  a  suggestion  which  I 
am  sure  he  meant  for  the  best.  Now,  Sir,  I  pass  from  the 
extraordinary  course  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  taken 
on  the  present  occasion  to  the  substance  (Opposition  cheers) 
of  the  speech  which  he  has  just  delivered  ;  and  I  may  preface 
the  observations  I  have  to  make  on  that  speech  by  reading  the 
message  from  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  which  has  been 
the  occasion  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  incursion  into  the 
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time  which  was  to  be  devoted  to  the  discussion  of  the  Irish 
Land  Bill.  (Opposition  laughter.)  The  message  reads  as 
follows : — *  My  Government  recognise  that  preferential  trade 
will  be  directly  advantageous  to  Australia  by  securing  her  a 
market  for  her  natural  products,  and,  believing  that  this  policy 
is  in  the  highest  degree  conducive  to  the  welfare  and  solidarity 
of  the  Empire  and  the  union  of  British-speaking  people,  strongly 
support  your  proposal  to  investigate  the  practicability  of  such  a 
preference.’  That  is  the  first  paragraph,  and  I  may  say  on  that 
paragraph  the  right  hon.  gentleman  appears  to  suppose  that 
the  Government  on  the  subject  of  investigation  have  spoken 
with  a  doubtful  voice ;  but  that  is  not  so.  We  are  all  unani¬ 
mously  in  favour  of  an  investigation,  which  is  the  only  thing 
that  the  Colony  of  New  South  Wales  refers  to  in  the  paragraph 
I  have  just  read.  I  venture  to  say  that  paragraph  may  be  put 
aside,  because  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the  Governor  and  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  absolutely  apprehend,  and 
with  perfect  accuracy,  the  views  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  on 
this  point.  (Cheers.)  We  think  there  ought  to  be  an  investi¬ 
gation.  The  Government  of  New  South  Wales  think  there 
ought  to  be  an  investigation.  There  is  therefore  an  absolute 
concordat  not  only  between  the  Government  of  New  South 
Wales  and  my  right  hon.  friend  and  myself,  but  between  the 
Government  of  New  South  Wales  and  the  whole  of  his  Majesty’s 
Government.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  there  is  no  question 
about  the  first  paragraph,  which  I  do  not  think  was  referred  to 
in  the  resolution  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  which  was  put  into 
your  hands,  Sir.  But,  even  if  I  am  wrong  in  that,  I  venture  to 
say  we  may  dismiss  that  paragraph,  because  the  Government  of 
New  South  Wales  have  with  absolute  precision  understood  the 
views  of  his  Majesty’s  Government  on  that  subject.  We  agree 
with  them  and  they  agree  with  us.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now,  I  come 
to  the  second  paragraph,  which,  if  I  rightly  understood  the  right 
hon.  gentleman,  was  the  subject  on  which  he  inquired.  The 
second  paragraph  reads  as  follows  : — 

*  Also,  realising  that  what  is  Canada’s  turn  to-day  may  be 
Australia’s  to-morrow,  they  express  great  satisfaction  at  the 
declaration  by  the  British  Government  that  every  self-governing 
colony  shall  be  secured  in  the  free  exercise  of  its  right  to 
enter  into  closer  trade  relations  with  the  mother  country.’ 

That  is  the  paragraph  which,  I  understand,  the  right  hon. 
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gentleman  says  raises  false  hopes.  That  is  the  paragraph  which 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  says  is  to  cause  disappointment  in 
Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  and  so  forth.  I  hope 
that  paragraph  will  raise  no  false  hopes  anywhere.  What  false 
hopes  does  it  raise  ?  Am  I  to  understand  at  this  moment  that, 
if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  were  head  of  the  Government  to¬ 
morrow,  he  would  say  that  if  a  colony  endeavoured  to  enter 
into  special  fiscal  relations  with  the  mother  country,  and  foreign 
countries  penalised  them  for  taking  that  course,  he  and  his 
friends  would  sit  silently  by  (cheers)  and  watch  that  process  of 
intimidation  going  on  in  the  case  of  colony  after  colony  ? 
(Cheers.)  If  he  does  not  mean  that,  what  other  false  hopes 
have  been  raised  ?  If  there  is  no  difference  between  right  hon. 
gentlemen  who  sit  on  that  bench  and  those  who  sit  on  this 
bench  on  that  subject,  how  can  there  be  false  hopes  raised  ? 
Let  party  power  be  transferred  from  one  of  the  great  centres 
of  public  opinion  to  the  other  in  this  House,  and  if  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  opposite  and  his  friends  agree  with  us  on  that 
subject  there  will  be  no  disappointment.  In  that  case  the  policy 
of  this  country  will  be  a  continuous  policy.  (Cheers.)  It  will 
be  a  policy  of  supporting  the  colonies  in  any  endeavour  they 
may  make  to  give  preferential  treatment  to  the  manufactures  of 
this  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  There  is,  indeed,  one  hypothesis 
on  which  disappointment  may  occur,  but  am  I  to  believe  it  is 
an  hypothesis  which  we  are  seriously  to  entertain  ?  Are  we  to 
believe  that  if  a  general  election  took  place  to-morrow  and  right 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  came  into  power,  they  would  tell  the 
colonies,  ‘  You  have  nothing  more  to  hope  for  from  us.  You 
have,  indeed,  expressed  a  desire  to  enter  into  closer  fiscal  union 
with  us.  You  have  expressed  your  intention  of  introducing 
a  preferential  tariff  in  our  favour  ’ - 

The  Speaker  :  The  right  hon.  gentleman  is  now  com¬ 
mitting  the  same  error  as  the  right  hon.  baronet.  (Laughter 
and  Opposition  cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  May  I  read  again,  Sir,  the  paragraph  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  as  the  one  which  raised 
false  hopes  ?  That  is  the  point.  The  right  hon.  gentleman’s 
point  was  that  in  the  statement  referred  to  in  the  second  para¬ 
graph  of  that  message  we  had  raised  false  hopes.  Let  me  read 
the  paragraph  again.  (The  right  hon.  gentleman  then  read  the 
second  paragraph  of  the  message  set  out  above.)  Now,  Sir 
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I  understood  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  in  the  first  place, 
asked  me  whether  that  was  the  view  of  the  Government,  and, 
in  the  second  place,  proceeded  to  criticise  that  view,  if  it  was 
the  view  of  the  Government,  on  the  ground  that  it  raised  false 
hopes.  It  was  to  the  latter  point  I  was  addressing  myself,  and 
I  should  be  glad  to  know  whether  I  am  in  order  in  answering  it. 

The  Speaker  :  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  in  order 
in  explaining  whether  this  paragraph  does  or  does  not  evince 
a  mistake  on  the  part  of  the  colony ;  that  is  the  point  to  which 
I  understand  him  to  refer.  But  I  understood  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  was  going  somewhat  beyond  that,  and  was 
adverting  to  the  general  fiscal  policy. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  Very  well,  Sir,  I  quite  understand,  and 
entirely  bow  to  your  ruling.  Let  me  say,  and  I  shall  confine 
what  I  have  to  say  to  one  sentence,  the  last  paragraph  of  this 
message  does  express  the  opinion  of  his  Majesty’s  Government 
(cheers),  we  think  it  does  not  raise  false  hopes  in  the  colonies, 
and  that  it  can  never  raise  false  hopes  in  the  colonies  unless 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  mean  to  abandon  every  colony.  (Loud 
cheers.) 
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My  Lord  Hertford,  Mr.  Goulding,  my  Lords,  and  Gentle¬ 
men, — I  rise  to  respond  to  the  toast  of  ‘  His  Majesty’s  Ministers.’ 
Mr.  Goulding  has  reminded  you  of  the  length  of  our  term  of 
office — our  continuous  term  of  office  since  the  year  1895 — and 
of  the  length  of  time,  not  without  interruption,  but  without  any 
prolonged  interruption,  in  which  we  have  held  the  reins  of  power 
in  this  country.  This  not  the  time  to  survey  the  history  of 
these  eventful  years.  Possibly  even  to  this  favourable  audience 
justice  could  hardly  be  done,  even  on  a  more  appropriate  occa¬ 
sion,  to  what  I  believe  will  ultimately  be  regarded  as  the  services 
we  have  rendered  to  our  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  at  all 
events,  without  going  into  details,  without  mentioning  the 
measures  we  have  passed,  without  dilating  on  the  policies  we 
have  initiated,  I  think  I  may  claim  for  the  Unionist  party  and 
the  Unionist  Government  that  they  have  not  shown  themselves 
in  all  this  length  of  office  unmindful  of  the  interests  of  their 
country.  (Cheers.) 

Gratitude  to  the  Colonial  Secretary. 

But  we  are,  after  all,  gathered  here  together  to-day  not  to 
consider  the  performances  of  the  Unionist  party  or  the  Unionist 
Government  as  a  whole,  but  to  pay  our  meed  of  gratitude  and 
congratulation  to  that  portion  of  our  common  work  which  has 
been  entrusted  to  the  Colonial  Secretary — (loud  cheers) — during 
a  term  of  office  absolutely  unique  in  the  history  of  the  country — 
a  term  of  office  which  has  given  to  us  who  dwell  in  these  Islands 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from  the  Times  of 
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and  to  our  fellow-citizens  in  the  colonies  an  entirely  new  con¬ 
ception  and  a  new  ideal  of  what  the  Colonial  Secretary  might 
be.  We,  the  representatives  of  the  Conservative  portion  of  the 
Unionist  party,  have  met  here  to-day  to  do  him  honour.  The 
address  which  at  the  close  of  my  remarks  I  shall  have  to  present 
on  your  behalf  to  my  right  hon.  friend  was  an  address  penned 
more  than  a  year  ago,  when  the  war  was  still  going  on,  when  no 
man  could  foresee  with  absolute  security  that  an  honourable  peace 
would  be  declared.  It  was  at  that  time  that  this  club  determined 
to  mark  their  sense  of  the  services  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  They 
did  well.  But  those  services  have  subsequently  to  the  date  of 
this  document  been  largely  increased.  It  was  since  this  address 
has  been  framed  that  peace  has  been  declared,  that  the  enormous 
task  of  reconstructing  society  in  those  war-devastated  colonies 
has  been  undertaken  and  in  large  measure  accomplished.  It 
was  since  the  date  of  this  document  that  my  right  hon.  friend 
paid  his  historic  visit  to  South  Africa — a  visit  which  was  not 
only  a  new  departure  in  the  traditions  of  the  Colonial  Office,  but 
which  I  think  we  shall  all  in  the  future  point  to  as  having  con¬ 
tributed  in  no  small  measure  to  the  marvellous  rapidity  with 
which  our  former  foes  have  joined  with  us  in  a  common  effort  to 
benefit  communities  whose  interests  are  now  for  ever,  I  believe, 
bound  up  with  the  interests  of  the  British  Empire. 

Economic  Policy  and  Party  Loyalty. 

I  think  you  would  hardly  consider  that  I  was  dealing,  as  I 
always  try  to  deal,  directly  and  immediately  with  the  issues 
before  the  country  and  the  existing  condition  of  affairs  if  I  let 
the  matter  rest,  if  I  allowed  my  historic  retrospect  to  remain 
there.  I  am  quite  well  aware  that  since  the  peace,  and  since  my 
right  hon.  friend’s  memorable  visit  to  South  Africa,  events  have 
occurred  not  at  all  in  the  contemplation  of  this  club  at  the  time 
the  memorial  was  framed.  That  could  not  be  otherwise.  I 
also  recognise  that  it  may  well  be,  and  probably  is,  the  fact  that 
there  are  gentlemen  who  signed,  and  who  certainly  do  not  regret 
that  they  signed,  the  memorial  who  are  not  in  absolute  harmony 
with  all  that  has  been  said  by  my  right  hon.  friend  since.  (Cries 
of  ‘  No,  no,’  and  a  few  voices,  ‘  Yes.’)  What  I  said  was  that  there 
might  well  be  gentlemen  who  signed  that  memorial,  and  who 
will  never  regret  having  signed  it,  who  are  nevertheless  not  in 
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absolute  harmony  with  all  that  has  fallen  from  my  right  hon. 
friend  since  that  time.  (A  voice :  ‘  There  are  none.’)  I  make 
that  observation  for  the  purpose,  in  the  first  place,  of  saying  that 
I  hope  this  club  shares  my  opinion — an  opinion  which  I  hold 
with  the  deepest  conviction — that  it  would  be  perfect  folly  on 
the  part  of  the  Conservative  party  or  the  Unionist  party  to  make 
particular  opinions  on  economic  subjects  a  test  of  party  loyalty. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Mark  you,  the  Conservative  party — I  am  at 
present  speaking  to  a  Conservative  club — had  its  origin,  its  more 
recent  origin  at  all  events,  after  a  famous  step  in  1846  in  what 
was  certainly  not  a  Free  Trade  direction  ;  and  ever  since  that 
time  it  has  been  recognised  that  it  is  consistent  with  perfect 
loyalty  to  the  Conservative  party  and  the  Conservative  cause 
that  differences  of  opinion  upon  this  question  should  be  held. 
All  through  my  public  life  I  have  had  close  friends,  not  merely 
members  of  the  Conservative  party  outside  the  House  of  Com¬ 
mons,  but  members  of  the  party  taking  an  active,  continuous, 
and  most  loyal  interest  in  our  debates,  who  held  opinions  upon 
economic  questions  which  were  not  the  opinions  of  the  majority. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Four  Dangers  Ahead. 

Having  laid  down  that  proposition,  which  I  am  convinced 
will  meet  with  universal  agreement,  may  I  further  say  that  the 
questions  which  have  recently  attracted  so  great  a  share  of 
public  attention  are  not  new  questions  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The 
recent  public  statements  of  opinions  upon  different  branches  of 
the  question  from  gentlemen  now  in  office,  or  who  have  been 
recently  in  office,  are  not  new  either.  Just  remember,  those 
who  think,  as  I  certainly  think,  that  the  present  economic 
position  of  the  country  requires  the  most  careful  examination, 
see  four  dangers,  four  circumstances,  that  may  well  cause  anxiety 
in  the  present  position  of  affairs.  The  first  cause  is  that  the 
provision  of  adequate  capital  for  carrying  on  great  modern 
industries  is  imperilled  by  the  fact  that  foreign  nations,  under 
their  protective  system,  are  able  and  willing — (hear,  hear) — to 
import  into  this  country  objects  which  are  largely  manufactured 
in  this  country  at  below  cost  price  either  in  the  country  of 
origin  or  in  the  country  of  importation.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now, 
is  that  a  new  question?  (‘No.’)  Not  at  all.  It  is  the  very 
question,  with  regard  to  a  particular  industry,  which  the  Govern- 
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ment  have  done  their  best  to  deal  with  in  the  Sugar  Convention. 
It  is  precisely  that  danger  which  we,  following,  remember,  the 
teaching  of  Mr.  Gladstone  and  a  long  line  of  eminent  financial 
authorities,  have  endeavoured  to  obviate.  If  it  were  not  for  the 
fact  that  in  this  case  the  proper  investment  of  capital  in  the 
West  India  Islands — capital  belonging  to  the  Empire — was 
rendered  impracticable  and  dangerous  under  our  existing 
system,  there  is  no  conceivable  reason  why  we  should  not  allow 
the  foreigner  to  tax  himself  for  the  benefit  of  the  British  con¬ 
sumer.  But  it  has  been  always  felt,  so  far  as  I  know,  by  every 
great  economic  authority  in  this  country  that  that  was  a  very 
foolish  policy,  simply  because  it  rendered  it  impracticable  for 
any  capitalist,  or  set  of  capitalists,  to  do  their  best  for  the 
industries  with  which  they  were  concerned.  That  is  not  a  new 
question.  It  is  the  first  of  my  four  points. 


The  Difficulty  of  Trade  Negotiation. 

What  is  the  second  point  ?  The  second  point  is  that  nego¬ 
tiation  with  regard  to  tariffs  is  rendered  extremely  difficult — in 
fact,  negotiation  in  the  true  sense  is  rendered  impossible — by  the 
present  position  of  our  tariffs.  Is  that  a  new  question  ?  (Cries 
of  ‘  No.*)  Remember  that  Mr.  Cobden,  when  he  negotiated  the 
great  treaty  of  i860  with  France,  did  a  great  deal  for  Free 
Trade  between  France  and  England  because  he  had  something 
to  give  France.  He  gave  a  great  deal,  and  subsequent  Ad¬ 
ministrations  and  more  recent  Chancellors  of  the  Exchequer 
have  given  the  rest — and  there  is  nothing  now  to  give. 
(Laughter.)  Those  who  want,  as  I  want,  to  see  this  Free  Trade 
encouraged  by  discouraging  these  tariff  wars  have  no  means  of 
negotiation  at  all.  This  country  has  been  like  the  aeronauts 
who  have  kept  up  their  balloon  by  throwing  out  sand-bags. 
That  is  a  very  proper  method  as  long  as  you  have  sand-bags. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  when  you  have  no  more  sand-bags 
you  ought  to  reconsider  your  position.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
That  is  not  a  new  question.  (Laughter.)  The  possibility  of 
negotiation  is  not  new ;  but  the  dangers  connected  with  this 
particular  difficulty,  to  which  public  attention  has  been  called  for 
years  past,  not  only  by  myself,  but  by  more  prominent  members 
of  the  party — (‘  no,  no  !) — are  new. 
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The  Colonies  and  Foreign  Powers. 

What  is  the  third  question  ?  The  third  question  is  whether 
or  not,  if  our  colonies  desire  to  give  us  preferential  treatment, 
we  should  permit  foreign  intervention  in  what  I  venture  to  think 
are  our  own  domestic  concerns.  (Loud  cheers.)  Now,  that  is 
not  a  new  question.  (Laughter.)  Remember  that  in  1897  we 
denounced  our  treaty  with  a  great  foreign  country  on  the  very 
ground  that  we  desired  to  have  freedom  of  arrangement  with 
our  own  colonies.  If  that  was  our  policy  in  1897,  the  Unionists 
I  presume,  in  1903  would  not  allow  that  policy  to  be  interfered 
with  by  any  nation  who  assumes  or  desires  to  assume  that 
because  we  have  given  powers  of  self-government  to  our 
colonies,  therefore  they  are  to  be  treated  in  all  respects  as  if 
they  were  separate  political  entities  from  ourselves.  They  are 
not  separate.  They  are  integral  parts  of  the  British  Empire — 
(cheers) — and  as  such  we  must  insist,  and  I  am  sure  that  we 
shall  insist  successfully,  that  they  shall  be  so  treated  by  other 
nations.  What  is  the  fourth  point  ? 


The  Colonies  and  the  Mother  Country. 

The  fourth  point  is  that  there  should  be,  if  possible,  some 
arrangement  made  with  these  self-governing  colonies  which 
should  unite  us  together  in  fiscal  bonds.  Is  that  a  new  question  ? 
(Cries  of  ‘  No.’)  It  was  raised  in  a  most  acute  form  by  the 
Colonial  Prime  Ministers  when  they  were  over  here  ;  but  if  any¬ 
body  will  study  my  right  hon.  friend’s  speeches,  going  back,  I 
believe,  to  1896  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  from  Mr.  Chamberlain),  they  will 
see  that  this  is  an  ideal  after  which  he  has  consistently  striven. 
I  have  given  you  this  historical  summary  because  there  are  a 
great  many  people  who  suppose  that  it  is  owing  to  a  speech  in 
Birmingham  or  in  the  House  of  Commons  that  all  these  pro¬ 
blems  have  for  the  first  time  been  thrust  on  a  surprised  public 
attention.  There  are  none  of  them  new.  It  is  not  merely  that 
they  have  been  aired  by  insignificant  individuals,  but  they  have 
been  brought  before  the  country,  no  doubt  separately,  not  as  an 
inter-connected  whole,  but  they  have  been  brought  before  the 
country  by  the  Government  as  a  whole,  or  by  particular  members 
of  the  Government  speaking  on  their  individual  responsibility, 
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not  this  year  or  last  year,  but  for  many  years  past.  (Cheers.) 
I  need  not  say  that  I  am  not  going  to  deal  in  detail  with  any  of 
these  difficulties. 

Taxation  of  Food  not  the  Issue. 

But  I  wish  very  respectfully  to  point  out  that  I  think  a 
mistake  has  been  made  by  the  public  in  concentrating  their 
gaze  on  the  particular  methods  by  which  these  evils  are  to  be 
met  rather  than  in  first  making  up  their  minds  that  there  are 
evils  which  first  of  all  we  have  to  deal  with.  For  example,  I  am 
given  to  understand  that  in  many  minds  this  controversy  is 
simply  a  controversy  as  to  whether  the  food  of  the  people  should 
be  taxed.  That  is  not  the  controversy.  (Cheers.)  There  is  no 
logical  or  substantial  reason  I  know  of  why  a  policy,  if  it  be  wise 
and  if  it  be  practicable  in  other  ways,  should  not  be  carried  out 
without  increasing  the  cost  of  living  to  the  working  classes  of 
this  country.  But,  at  all  events,  let  us,  if  these  difficulties,  long 
pointed  out,  are  real,  set  our  minds  to  see  whether  they  cannot 
be  met.  (Cheers.)  Let  us  not  be  satisfied,  or  feel  satisfied,  with 
saying  that  without  examination  we  should  put  the  whole  ques¬ 
tion  aside  on  the  strength  of  a  few  quotations  from  the  speeches 
delivered  fifty  or  sixty  years  ago,  not  (sic)  1  that  we  are  in  a  con¬ 
dition  of  things  never  contemplated  or  dreamt  of  then.  (Cheers.) 
What  I  desire,  if  it  could  be  carried  out,  is  freedom  of  negotia¬ 
tion  for  the  purpose  of  increasing  freedom  of  trade.  (Cheers.) 
By  freedom  of  trade  I  mean  the  free  intercourse  between  this 
country  and  other  countries  of  the  commodities  produced  in 
each  uninterfered  with  by  hostile  or  prohibitive  tariffs.  Let  us 
see  if  that  eminently  Free  Trade  object  can  or  cannot  be  secured 
by  free  negotiations.  Under  the  existing  system  of  things  you 
have  not  got  freedom  of  negotiation  ;  and  until  you  have  freedom 
of  negotiation  it  would  be  impossible  for  you,  with  any  possi¬ 
bility  of  arriving  at  a  rational  conclusion,  to  decide  whether 
what  you  have  to  give  is  worth  what  you  desire  to  secure.  I 
have  been  speaking,  I  am  afraid,  about  economic  subjects  with 
all  the  dulness  which  invariably  must  attach  to  economic  dis¬ 
cussions,  and  which  I  feel  myself  incapable  to  break  down  ;  and 
though  I  have  been  strictly  economic  I  have  dealt  in  a  tentative 
way  with  the  question,  merely  putting  the  kind  of  problems 


1  ‘  Not  ’  should,  of  course,  be  ‘  now.’ 
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which  I  am  myself  trying  to  investigate  before  an  audience 
which  I  believe  is  also  trying  to  investigate  them.  But  there 
is  something  in  this  besides  political  economy.  Of  that  I  do 
not  mean  to  speak. 

The  Problem  of  Imperial  Unity. 

There  is  a  side  of  this  controversy  which  is  beyond  mere 
political  economy  and  the  wisdom  to  be  derived  from  scientific 
text-books.  That  question  is  the  question  of  closer  Imperial 
unity.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  a  word  about  it ;  and  why  ? 
Because  there  is  one  present  who  will  speak  after  me  who  is 
far  more  competent  to  speak  about  it  and  has  the  right  to 
speak  about  it  beyond  any  other  man  now  living.  (Cheers.)  All 
of  us  have  approached  this  great  and  absorbing  topic  from 
different  points  of  view.  I  myself  began  to  approach  it  many 
years  ago  from  the  point  of  view  of  negotiation  with  foreign 
countries  who  raised  against  us  these  barriers  of  hostile  tariffs. 
I  believe  that  I  am  not  misrepresenting  my  right  hon.  friend 
when  I  say  that  he  has  approached  it  from  the  greater  and  more 
imaginative  side  of  Imperial  policy.  He  has,  more  than  any 
other  man,  dead  or  alive — (loud  cheers) — given  life  and  expres¬ 
sion  to  an  idea,  common,  I  am  glad  to  say,  to  many  of  us,  but 
never  so  embodied  before — this  idea  of  Imperial  unity.  It  is 
an  idea  very  alien  to  the  palmy  days  of  Free  Trade.  Mr. 
Cobden  had,  I  believe,  little  regard  for  the  colonies ;  Mr.  Bright 
said  it  did  not  matter  to  us  to  whom  India  belonged.  We  have 
all  passed  beyond  that.  (Cheers.)  We  have  passed  beyond  it 
as  political  economists ;  we  have  passed  beyond  it  as  patriots  ; 
and  no  man  like  my  right  hon.  friend  has,  l  think,  fused  into 
one  whole,  with  the  same  energy,  the  same  vehemence,  the  same 
success,  this  economic  side  and  this  Imperial  side.  I  hope  and 
believe  that  even  those  who  look  with  most  distrust  on  par¬ 
ticular  embodiments  of  this  great  ideal,  even  those  who  quite 
rightly  and  justly  say  in  a  matter  like  this  we  must  move  with 
caution,  must  move  slowly,  will  be  the  first  to  agree  with  me  in 
saying  that  my  right  hon.  friend  deserves,  not  only  the  gratitude 
and  the  recognition  of  the  Constitutional  Club,  but  the  gratitude 
and  the  recognition  of  his  fellow-citizens  in  this  country  and  of 
that  larger  State  which  he  has  done  so  much  to  unify.  (Loud 
cheers.) 


LETTER  FROM  THE  RT.  HON.  J.  CHAMBERLAIN,  M.P. 


‘  Highbury,  Birmingham  :  September  9,  1903. 

‘  My  dear  Balfour, — In  anticipation  of  the  important  Cabinet 
which  is  to  meet  on  Monday,  I  have  most  carefully  considered 
the  present  situation  as  it  affects  the  Government,  and  also  the 
great  question  of  fiscal  reform.  When  you,  in  replying  to  the 
deputation  on  the  coal  tax,  and  I  in  addressing  my  constituents 
at  Birmingham,  called  attention  to  the  changes  that  had  taken 
place  in  our  commercial  position  during  the  last  fifty  years,  and 
suggested  an  inquiry  into  the  subject,  I  do  not  think  that  either 
of  us  intended  to  provoke  a  purely  party  controversy. 

£  We  raised,  not  for  the  first  time,  a  question  of  the  greatest 
national  and  Imperial  importance  in  the  hope  that  it  would  be 
discussed  with  a  certain  impartiality  by  both  friends  and 
opponents,  and  that  the  inquiry  thus  instituted  might  lead  to 
conclusions  accepted  by  a  majority  of  the  people  of  this  country 
and  represented  accordingly  in  the  results  of  the  next  general 
election. 

‘  Whether  our  view  was  reasonable  or  not  it  was  certainly 
not  shared  by  the  leaders  of  the  Liberal  party.  From  the  first 
they  scouted  the  idea  that  a  system  which  was  generally  accepted 
in  1846  could  possibly  require  any  modification  in  1903,  and 
the  whole  resources  of  the  party  organisations  were  brought  into 
play  against  any  attempt  to  alter  or  even  to  inquire  into  the 
foundations  of  our  existing  fiscal  policy. 

‘  Meanwhile  the  advocates  of  reconsideration  were  at  a  great 
disadvantage  owing  to  admitted  differences  of  opinion  in  the 
Unionist  party.  The  political  organisations  of  the  party  wrere 
paralysed,  and  our  opponents  have  had  full  possession  of  the 
field.  They  have  placed  in  the  forefront  of  their  arguments 
their  objections  to  the  taxation  of  food,  and  even  to  any  re¬ 
adjustment  of  the  existing  taxation  with  a  view  of  securing  the 
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mutual  advantage  of  ourselves  and  our  colonies  and  the  closer 
union  of  the  different  parts  of  the  Empire. 

‘  A  somewhat  unscrupulous  use  has  been  made  of  the  old 
cry  of  the  dear  loaf,  and  in  the  absence  of  any  full  public 
discussion  of  the  question,  I  recognise  that  serious  prejudices 
have  been  created,  and  that  while  the  people  generally  are  alive 
to  the  danger  of  unrestricted  competition  on  the  part  of  those 
foreign  countries  that  close  their  markets  to  us,  while  finding  in 
our  market  an  outlet  for  their  surplus  production,  they  have  not 
yet  appreciated  the  importance  to  our  trade  of  colonial  markets, 
nor  the  danger  of  losing  them  if  we  do  not  meet  in  some  way 
their  natural  and  patriotic  desire  for  preferential  trade.  The 
result  is  that,  for  the  present,  at  any  rate,  a  preferential  agreement 
with  our  colonies  involving  any  new  duty,  however  small,  on 
articles  of  food  hitherto  untaxed,  is,  even  if  accompanied  by 
a  reduction  of  taxation  on  other  articles  of  food  of  equally 
universal  consumption,  unacceptable  to  the  majority  in  the 
constituencies. 

‘  However  much  we  may  regret  their  decision,  and  however 
mistaken  we  may  think  it  to  be,  no  Government  in  a  democratic 
country  can  ignore  it. 

‘  I  feel,  therefore,  that  as  an  immediate  and  practical  policy 
the  question  of  preference  to  the  colonies  cannot  be  pressed 
with  any  hope  of  success  at  the  present  time,  though  there  is 
a  very  strong  feeling  in  favour  of  the  other  branch  of  fiscal 
reform  which  would  give  a  fuller  discretion  to  the  Government 
in  negotiating  with  foreign  countries  for  freer  exchange  of 
commodities,  and  would  enable  our  representatives  to  retaliate 
if  no  concession  were  made  to  our  just  claims  for  greater 
reciprocity. 

‘  If,  as  I  believe,  you  share  these  views,  it  seems  to  me  that 
you  will  be  absolutely  justified  in  adopting  them  as  the  policy 
of  your  Government,  although  it  will  necessarily  involve  some 
changes  in  its  constitution. 

‘  As  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Colonies  during  the  last  eight 
years  I  have  been  in  a  special  sense  the  representative  of  the 
policy  of  closer  union,  which  I  firmly  believe  is  equally  necessary 
in  the  interests  of  the  Colonies  and  of  ourselves  ;  and  I  believe 
that  it  is  possible  to-day,  and  may  be  impossible  to-morrow,  to 
make  arrangements  for  such  a  union.  I  have  had  unexampled 
opportunities  of  watching  the  trend  of  events  and  of  appreciat- 
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ing  the  feelings  of  our  kinsmen  beyond  the  seas.  I  stand,  there¬ 
fore,  in  a  different  position  from  any  of  my  colleagues,  and  I 
think  I  should  be  justly  blamed  if  I  remained  in  office  and  thus 
formally  accepted  the  exclusion  from  any  political  programme 
of  so  important  a  part  of  it. 

‘  I  think  that  with  absolute  loyalty  to  your  Government  and 
its  general  policy,  and  with  no  fear  of  embarrassing  it  in  any 
way,  I  can  best  promote  the  cause  I  have  at  heart  from  outside, 
and  I  cannot  but  hope  that  in  a  perfectly  independent  position 
my  arguments  may  be  received  with  less  prejudice  than  would 
attach  to  those  of  a  party  leader. 

‘  Accordingly  I  suggest  that  you  should  limit  the  present 
policy  of  the  Government  to  the  assertion  of  our  freedom  in  the 
case  of  all  commercial  relations  with  foreign  countries,  and  that 
you  should  agree  to  my  tendering  my  resignation  of  my  present 
office  to  his  Majesty  and  devoting  myself  to  the  work  of  ex¬ 
plaining  and  popularising  those  principles  of  Imperial  union 
which  my  experience  has  convinced  me  are  essential  to  our 
future  welfare  and  prosperity. 

‘  Y ours  very  sincerely, 

‘  J.  Chamberlain.’ 
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io  Downing  Street,  Whitehall,  S.W.:  Sept.  16,  1903. 

My  dear  Chamberlain, — I  did  not  answer  your  letter  of  the 
9th,  which  I  received  shortly  before  my  departure  from  Scotland 
for  the  Cabinet  meeting,  as  I  knew  that  we  should  within  a  few 
hours  have  an  opportunity  of  talking  over  the  important  issues 
with  which  it  deals.  The  reply,  therefore,  which  I  am  now 
writing  rather  embodies  the  results  of  our  conversations  than 
adds  to  them  anything  which  is  new. 

Agreeing  as  I  do  with  you  that  the  time  has  come  when 
a  change  should  be  made  in  the  fiscal  canons  by  which  we  have 
bound  ourselves  in  our  commercial  dealings  with  other  Govern¬ 
ments,  it  seems  paradoxical  indeed  that  you  should  leave  the 
Cabinet  at  the  same  time  that  others  of  my  colleagues  are 
leaving  it  who  disagree  on  this  very  point  with  us  both.  Yet 
I  cannot  but  admit,  however  reluctantly,  that  there  is  some 
force  in  the  arguments  with  which  you  support  that  course, 
based  as  they  are  upon  your  special  and  personal  relation 
to  that  portion  of  the  controversy  which  deals  with  colonial 
preference.  You  have  done  more  than  any  man,  living  or  dead, 
to  bring  home  to  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  the  consciousness 
of  Imperial  obligation,  and  the  interdependence  between  the 
various  fragments  into  which  the  Empire  is  geographically 
divided.  I  believe  you  to  be  right  in  holding  that  this  inter¬ 
dependence  should  find  expression  in  our  commercial  relations 
as  well  as  in  our  political  and  military  relations.  I  believe  with 
you  that  closer  fiscal  union  between  the  Mother  Country  and 
her  colonies  would  be  good  for  the  trade  of  both,  and  that  if 
such  closer  union  could  be  established  on  fitting  terms  its 
advantages  to  both  parties  would  increase  as  the  years  went  on, 
and  as  the  colonies  grew  in  wealth  and  population. 

If  there  ever  has  been  any  difference  between  us  in  con¬ 
nection  with  this  matter  it  has  only  been  with  regard  to  the 
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practicability  of  a  proposal  which  would  seem  to  require  on  the 
part  of  the  colonies  a  limitation  in  the  all-round  development 
of  a  protective  policy,  and  on  the  part  of  this  country  the 
establishment  of  a  preference  in  favour  of  important  colonial 
products.  On  the  first  of  these  requirements  I  say  nothing  ; 
but  if  the  second  involves,  as  it  almost  certainly  does,  taxation, 
however  light,  upon  foodstuffs,  I  am  convinced  with  you  that 
public  opinion  is  not  yet  ripe  for  such  an  arrangement.  The 
reasons  may  easily  be  found  in  past  political  battles  and  present 
political  misrepresentations. 

If,  then,  this  branch  of  fiscal  reform  is  not  at  present  within 
the  limits  of  practical  politics,  you  are  surely  right  in  your 
advice  not  to  treat  it  as  indissolubly  connected  with  that  other 
branch  of  fiscal  reform  to  which  we  both  attach  importance, 
and  which  we  believe  the  country  is  prepared  to  consider  with¬ 
out  prejudice.  I  feel,  however,  deeply  concerned  that  you 
should  regard  this  conclusion,  however  well  founded,  as  one 
which  makes  it  difficult  for  you  in  your  very  special  circum¬ 
stances  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Government.  Yet  I  do  not 
venture,  in  a  matter  so  strictly  personal,  to  raise  any  objection. 
If  you  think  you  can  best  serve  the  interests  of  Imperial  unity, 
for  which  you  have  done  so  much,  by  pressing  your  views  on 
colonial  preference  with  the  freedom  which  is  possible  in  an 
independent  position,  but  is  hardly  compatible  with  office,  how 
can  I  criticise  your  determination  ?  The  loss  to  the  Govern¬ 
ment  is  great  indeed  ;  but  the  gain  to  the  cause  you  have  at 
heart  may  be  greater  still.  If  so,  what  can  I  do  but  acquiesce  ? — 
Yours  very  sincerely, 

Arthur  James  Balfour. 

P.S. — May  I  say  with  what  gratification,  both  on  personal 
and  on  public  grounds,  I  learn  that  Mr.  Austen  Chamberlain  is 
ready  to  remain  a  member  of  the  Government  ?  There  could 
be  no  more  conclusive  evidence  that  in  your  judgment,  as  in 
mine,  the  exclusion  of  taxation  on  food  from  the  party  pro¬ 
gramme  is,  in  existing  circumstances,  the  course  best  fitted 
practically  to  further  the  cause  of  fiscal  reform. 
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In  the  following  Paper  I  propose  to  discuss  some  of  the  more 
fundamental  economic  questions  which  (as  I  think)  require  con¬ 
sideration  on  the  part  of  those  who  desire  to  arrive  at  a  sober 
and  unprejudiced  estimate  of  our  fiscal  policy.  The  present 
controversy  has  brought  into  existence,  or  at  least  into  notice 
masses  of  statistical  information,  official  and  unofficial ;  the 
documentary  flood  is  rising,  and  for  some  time  to  come  is  not 
likely  to  diminish.  But  in  order  that  the  volume  of  facts  thus 
provided  should  instruct  and  not  merely  overwhelm  us,  it  is 
necessary  to  consider  it  in  the  light  of  theories  and  principles, 
always,  of  course,  open  to  revision  in  the  light  of  experience, 
but  without  the  provisional  use  of  which  experience  itself  can 
utter  no  intelligible  oracles. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  premise  that  I  approach  the  subject 
from  the  Free  Trade  point  of  view  :  though  the  Free  Trade  is 
perhaps  not  always  that  which  passes  for  orthodox  in  the  Flouse 
of  Commons  or  on  the  platform.  There  is  indeed  a  real  danger 
of  the  controversy  degenerating  into  an  unprofitable  battle  of 
watch-words,  behind  which  there  is  nothing  deserving  to  be 
called  independent  reflection  at  all.  Popular  disputation  insists 
on  labels,  and  likes  its  labels  old.  It  therefore  divides  the  world, 
for  purposes  of  fiscal  controversy,  into  Protectionists  and 
Free  Traders.  Those  who  are  Protectionists  are  assumed  to 
be  Protectionists  after  the  manner  of  Lord  George  Bentinck. 
Those  who  are  Free  Traders  are  assumed  to  be  Free  Traders  after 
the  manner  of  Mr.  Cobden.  Does  a  man  question  the  dogma 
that  taxation  must  always  be  for  revenue  ?  Then  evidently  he 
hankers  after  the  fiscal  system  of  1841  and  a  twenty-shilling 
duty  on  corn.  Does  he  admire  the  tariff  reforms  of  sixty  years 
ago  ?  Then  evidently  he  regards  the  simple  and  unqualified 
doctrine  of  ‘Free  Trade’  as  so  fundamental  in  its  character,  so 
universal  in  its  application,  so  capable  of  exact  expression,  that 

1  Published  September  1903. 
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every  conclusion  to  which  it  logically  leads  must  be  accepted 
without  hesitation  or  reserve. 

I  am  a  ‘  Free  Trader/  but  not,  it  must  be  acknowledged, 
precisely  after  this  pattern. 

I 

1.  That  there  may  indeed  be  a  collision  between  Free  Trade 
and  greater  issues  is  easily  seen  if  we  reflect  that  an  ideal  world, 
from  a  narrowly  economic  point  of  view,  would  be  one  in  which 
capital  and  labour  would  flow  without  hindrance  to  the  places 
where  profits  were  greatest  and  wages  highest.  Under  the 
stress  of  economic  forces  they  would  immediately  adjust  them¬ 
selves  to  a  position  of  temporary  equilibrium,  as  the  ocean 
adjusts  its  level  under  the  force  of  gravity.  Such  a  system, 
were  it  possible,  would  certainly  be  one  of  ‘  Free  Trade  *  in  the 
fullest  sense  of  that  much-abused  term,  and  under  it  the  wealth- 
producing  capacities  of  mankind  would  be  all  that  Free  Trade 
can  make  them. 

2.  But  this  perfect  fluidity  of  capital  and  labour,  however 
excellent  its  other  consequences,  would  evidently  be  incon¬ 
sistent  with  national  life  as  we  understand  it.  Nations  could 
not  be  maintained,  at  least  in  their  present  shape,  except 
through  the  accumulated  effect  of  the  various  causes  which  in 
their  sum  total  make  up  what  maybe  called  ‘economic  friction,’ 
just  as  the  continents  on  which  they  live  are  only  prevented  by 
cohesion  and  mechanical  friction  from  merging  in  the  ocean  by 
which  they  are  surrounded.  It  is  because  mankind  are  largely 
ruled  by  custom,  are  fond  of  home  and  country,  cannot  easily 
acquire  new  aptitudes  and  new  languages,  cannot  migrate  with¬ 
out  cost  and  risk,  that  labour  is  not  ‘  fluid/  And  though  certain 
kinds  of  capital  are  really  fluid,  yet  as  a  whole  capital  also  is 
‘  viscous  ’ ;  and  partly  because  much  of  it  is  in  a  shape  which 
cannot  easily  be  moved  or  cannot  be  moved  at  all  ;  partly 
because  business  channels  are  changed  slowly  and  with  diffi¬ 
culty  ;  partly  because,  when  the  owner  of  the  capital  has  to 
superintend  its  employment,  he  may,  like  other  workers,  be 
reluctant  to  change  his  home  and  his  country,  it  also  flows  but 
gradually  to  the  places  where  under  a  system  of  ‘  Free  Trade  ’  as 
above  described  it  would  find  its  most  profitable  employment. 

3.  Nations,  as  we  know  them,  are  therefore  economically 
possible  only  because,  for  various  reasons,  mankind  is  both 
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unable  and  unwilling  to  turn  the  natural  resources  of  the  world 
to  the  best  economic  account.  It  is  the  partial  immobility  of 
capital  and  labour  to  which  this  result  is  due,  which  makes  it 
necessary  for  economists  to  distinguish  between  the  theory  of 
international  and  the  theory  of  internal  trade.  And  though  the 
‘  countries  ’  which  figure  in  economic  treatises  as  the  units 
between  which  international  trade  takes  place  are  not  neces¬ 
sarily  identical  with  the  ‘  countries  ’  which  are  the  subject  of 
international  law,  the  fact  remains  that  these  last — the  actual 
nations  into  which  the  world  is  parcelled  out — would  never 
have  come  into  being,  and  could  never  be  maintained  as  they 
are,  but  at  the  cost  of  something  which,  from  the  point  of  view 
of  pure  Free  Trade  theory,  must  be  regarded  as  economic  waste. 
And  inasmuch  as  they  are  thus  a  standing  violation  of  cosmo¬ 
politan  Free  Trade  (as  above  defined)  it  is  not  surprising  that  in 
their  efforts  at  self-preservation  they  have  not  felt  themselves 
bound  to  consider  only  arguments  drawn  from  cosmopolitan 
economics.  They  have  taken  into  account,  not  always  wisely, 
something  more  than  the  present  pecuniary  interest  of  indi¬ 
vidual  consumers  and  producers,  they  have  recognised  that  the 
State  is  something  more  than  the  individuals  composing  it  at 
any  one  time,  and  that  not  only  is  it  irrational  to  suppose  that 
what  is  good  for  the  wealth-producing  capacity  of  the  world 
must  necessarily  be  good  for  each  particular  State,  but  that 
quite  certainly  it  is  not. 

4.  This  last  proposition  would  have  been  accepted  by  Adam 
Smith  ;  and  so  far  as  I  know  would  be  denied  by  no  economist 
of  repute.  But  there  is  nevertheless  a  widespread  idea  that  what 
is  economically  ‘  natural/  as  opposed  to  what  is  artificial  or  State 
contrived,  is  probably  expedient,  and  that  at  least  the  burden  of 
proof  lies  with  those  who  take  a  different  view.  This  theory, 
which  belongs  to  a  somewhat  antiquated  mode  of  thought,  is, 
I  think,  incorrect.  Each  suggested  example  of  State  inter¬ 
ference,  in  this  or  any  other  sphere  of  activity,  has  of  course  to 
make  good  its  claim  to  acceptance.  But  it  would  be  a  most 
singular  coincidence  if  (for  example)  every  ‘natural’  cause 
which  promoted  the  easy  flow  of  capital  and  labour  from  area 
to  area  should  also  promote  the  interests  of  particular  nations, 
the  number  of  whose  population  and  the  character  of  whose 
commerce  are  largely  founded  upon  the  partial  immobility  of 
these  very  partners  in  production. 
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5.  There  is  no  doubt  a  better  argument  against  State  inter¬ 
vention  in  matters  of  trade  than  any  to  be  extracted  from  the 
a  priori  social  theories  so  fashionable  in  the  eighteenth  century — 
an  argument  based  on  a  deep-seated  distrust  of  the  competence 
of  legislatures.  Adam  Smith,  for  example,  held  much  the 
same  opinion  of  kings  and  parliaments  as  some  persons  do  of 
doctors.  He  did  not  doubt  that  tonics  might  be  found  to 
invigorate  national  commerce,  but  he  did  most  gravely  doubt 
whether  the  authorised  practitioners  would  find  them.  This, 
however,  is  hardly  an  assumption  on  which  we  can  proceed  in 
these  days  of  factory  legislation,  housing  legislation,  compulsory 
education,  inspection  of  mines,  and  Mercantile  Marine  Acts. 
Parliament  can  hardly  assume  its  own  incompetence  as  a  funda¬ 
mental  axiom,  however  plausible  this  may  appear  as  a  working 
hypothesis.  Having  recognised  the  general  truth  that  there  is 
no  pre-established  harmony  between  economic  world  interests 
and  national  well-being,  we  seem  required  to  abandon  the 
‘  laisser  faire  ’  position  as  absolute  dogma,  and  to  accept  pro¬ 
visionally  the  view  that  the  character  of  our  fiscal  policy  should 
vary  with  varying  circumstances,  and  that  we  have  no  right 
whatever  to  regard  any  plan  as  perfect  merely  because  it  is 
simple,  unartificial,  and,  above  all,  familiar. 

II 

6.  The  plan  we  should  adopt  must  evidently  depend  upon 
the  end  we  wish  to  secure,  upon  the  kind  of  State  we  desire  to 
create  or  to  maintain.  Without  considering  the  motives  which 
have  from  time  to  time  dominated  the  fiscal  policy  of  other 
countries,  it  is  only  necessary  here  to  say  that  so  far  as  Great 
Britain  is  concerned  the  contest  which  came  to  an  end  in  1846 
was  in  its  inner  reality,  not  a  fight  over  an  economic  theory, 
but  a  struggle  between  two  opposing  ideals  supported  by  two 
rival  interests.  Was  the  country  to  become  more  and  more 
a  manufacturing  community  ?  or  was  agriculture  to  be  main¬ 
tained,  at  whatever  cost,  in  its  ancient  predominance,  with  all 
the  social  and  economic  consequences  which  were,  or  were 
thought  to  be,  involved  in  such  an  attempt  ? 

7.  The  country  decided  (in  my  opinion  rightly)  in  favour  of 
the  first  of  these  alternatives.  Its  benefits,  to  be  sure,  have  not 
been  unmixed  ;  but  it  has  this  conclusive  argument  in  its  favour 
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— that  a  predominantly  agricultural  Britain  could  never  have 
supported  the  men  or  furnished  the  money  required  for  her 
Imperial  mission. 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  this  ‘  manufacturing 
ideal  ’  can  only  be  made  tolerable,  indeed  can  only  be  realised, 
if  two  conditions  are  satisfied  :  ( a )  that  inasmuch  as  conditions 
of  climate  render  it  obligatory  to  import  many  of  our  luxuries, 
and  conditions  of  population  and  manufacture  render  it  obli¬ 
gatory  to  import  many  of  our  necessaries,  a  large  export  trade 
is  necessary  in  order  that  these  things  shall  be  paid  for ;  (b)  that 
sufficient  capital  shall  always  be  forthcoming  for  home  invest¬ 
ment  in  order  that  this  end  may  be  attained,  and  employment 
provided  for  our  growing  urban  population. 

8.  These  corollaries,  which  flow  from  the  adoption  of  the 
manufacturing  ideal  in  a  country  situated  like  Great  Britain, 
suggested  no  anxious  thought  to  fiscal  reformers  fifty  or  sixty 
years  ago.  They  made,  indeed,  two  mistakes,  neither  of  which 
(as  I  shall  show  more  in  detail  presently)  would,  perhaps,  have 
greatly  mattered  without  the  other.  They  failed  to  foresee  that 
the  world  would  reject  Free  Trade,  and  they  failed  to  take  full 
account  of  the  commercial  possibilities  of  the  British  Empire. 
If  they  had  been  right  on  the  first  point,  if  Free  Trade  had 
indeed  become  a  universal  creed,  no  controversy  about  our 
commercial  relations  with  any  fiscally  independent  community 
could  possibly  have  arisen.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  they  had 
succeeded  in  giving  us  Imperial  Free  Trade,  the  Protective  ten¬ 
dencies  of  foreign  nations  would  in  the  long  run  have  been  but 
of  secondary  importance.  The  double  error  has  established 
insular  Free  Trade  with  its  inevitable  limitations,  and  left  us 
bearing  all  the  burden,  but  enjoying  only  half  the  advantages, 
which  should  attach  to  Empire. 

9.  It  must,  I  think  be  accounted  a  misfortune  that  the  views 
of  the  great  tariff  reformers  were  thus  restricted.  The  most 
momentous,  perhaps  the  most  permanent,  victory  for  Free  Trade 
was  won  when,  rather  on  national  than  on  economic  grounds, 
inter-State  tariffs  were  forbidden  in  the  United  States.  I  know 
not  whether  sixty  years  since  a  like  victory  might  have  been 
won  for  the  same  cause  within  the  limits  of  the  British  Empire. 
In  any  case,  the  attempt  was  neither  made  nor  dreamed  of,  and 
future  efforts  in  that  direction  can,  under  altered  conditions,  be 
only  gradual  and  tentative. 
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10.  However  this  may  be,  we  must  now  accept  the  fact  that 
while  our  own  Free  Trade  is  rather  insular  than  Imperial,  the  most 
advanced  of  our  commercial  rivals  are  not  only  Protectionist 
now,  but  in  varying  measure  are  going  to  remain  so.  Other 
nations  have  in  the  past  accepted  the  principle  of  Free  Trade; 
none  have  consistently  adhered  to  it.  Irrespective  of  race,  of 
polity,  and  of  material  circumstances,1  every  other  fiscally  inde¬ 
pendent  community  whose  civilisation  is  of  the  western  type 
has  deliberately  embraced,  in  theory  if  not  in  practice,  the 
Protectionist  system.  Young  countries  and  old  countries,  rich 
countries  and  poor  countries,  large  countries  and  small  countries, 
free  countries  and  absolutist  countries,  all  have  been  moved  by 
the  same  arguments  to  adopt  the  same  economic  ideal.  In 
circumstances  so  little  foreseen  we  are  driven  to  ask  whether 
a  fiscal  system  suited  to  a  Free  Trade  nation  in  a  world  of  Free 
Traders  remains  suited  in  every  detail  to  a  Free  Trade  nation  in 
a  world  of  Protectionists. 

Ill 

11.  As  already  stated,  I  approach  this  question  as  a  Free 
Trade — i.e.  with  the  desire  to  promote  Free  Trade  as  far  as  con¬ 
temporary  circumstances  permit.  I  throw  no  doubt  on  the  Free 
Trade  theory  when  expressed  with  due  limitations.  It  tells  us 
that  international  Free  Trade  promotes  wealth,  because  it  con¬ 
duces  to  an  international  division  of  labour.  Each  country  is 
enabled  to  turn  its  industrial  capabilities  to  the  best  account ; 
to  purchase  what  it  wants  but  cannot  produce,  or  wants  but  can¬ 
not  produce  except  at  a  relative  disadvantage,  by  the  export  of 
those  commodities  for  the  production  of  which  it  is  in  a  position 
of  relative  advantage.  This  system,  therefore,  tends  to  secure 
that  each  country  does  most  what  it  does  best,  and  buys  what 
it  needs  at  the  least  possible  cost. 

12.  There  can,  I  think,  be  no  question  that,  speaking  broadly, 
this  is  the  best  way  of  securing  for  the  world  the  largest  imme¬ 
diate  results  for  international  commerce  and  industry.  It  is  by 
no  means  equally  certain  that  it  secures  for  each  separate  nation 
the  maximum  of  well-being  ;  nor  even  (under  conceivable  con¬ 
ditions  respecting  the  flow  of  capital  and  labour)  the  maximum 
of  wealth.  Moreover,  the  majority  of  economists  hold  (I  think 
rightly)  that  it  may  sometimes  sacrifice  the  future  to  the  present, 

1  Except  perhaps  Holland. 
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and  delay  what  might  ultimately  have  proved  to  be  the  most 
productive  distribution  of  capital  and  labour. 

13.  It  is  not,  however,  with  these  qualifications  of  the  doctrine 
of  universal  Free  Trade  that  we  are  now  principally  concerned. 
Our  business  is  with  the  only  Free  Trade  which  we  are  ever  likely 
to  see — namely,  Free  Trade  in  some  nations  limited  by  Protec¬ 
tion  in  others.  Of  this  partial  Free  Trade  we  may  say  in  general 
that  its  merits  must  be  accepted  with  all  the  reserves  already 
mentioned,  and  with  this  one  in  addition — that  under  conceiv¬ 
able  circumstances  Free  Trade  may  not  save  a  nation  from  suffer¬ 
ing  more  by  the  adoption  of  a  Protective  policy  by  its  neigh¬ 
bours  than  do  those  neighbours  themselves,  nor  even  from  being 
worse  off  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  never  pursued  a  Free 
Trade  policy  at  all. 

IV 

14.  In  what  way,  then,  can  this  take  place — what  is  the  pre¬ 
cise  nature  of  the  injury  done  to  a  Free  Trade  country  by  the 
adoption  of  Protection  by  its  neighbours  ?  Presumably  such  a 
country  bears  its  share  in  the  general  economic  loss  which  the 
widespread  adoption  of  a  bad  fiscal  system  inflicts  on  the  world 
at  large.  Does  it,  in  addition,  suffer  any  special  loss  ? 

This  is,  in  other  words,  to  ask  what  is  the  special  value  to  a 
Free  Trade  country  of  open  markets.  That  our  whole  national 
policy  implies  their  value  is  plain  enough.  We  negotiate 
strenuously  to  maintain  those  that  exist ;  there  are  some  for 
which  we  should  assuredly  fight.  It  would  be  commonly 
admitted  that  the  absorption  by  a  Protective  nation  of  any  rich 
non-protective  area  with  which  we  had  commercial  dealings 
would  produce  not  merely  a  temporary  disturbance  of  our  trade, 
but  a  sensible  diminution  of  our  permanent  gains. 

15.  If  this  be  true,  it  is  of  course  because  any  check  to  our 
export  trade  is  injurious.  But  why  is  it  injurious?  From  the 
consumer’s  point  of  view,  at  least,  it  would  seem  that  it  is  only 
what  we  import  that  matters.  And  in  a  sense  that  is  so.  But 
since  the  fortunes  of  the  import  trade  are  indissolubly  united 
with  those  of  the  export,  it  may  well  happen  that  though  the 
exporting  manufacturer  is  the  first  to  feel  the  pinch  of  hostile 
tariffs,  it  is  the  importing  consumer  who  ultimately  suffers. 

16.  Consider,  for  example,  a  simple  case.  Suppose  than  an 
island,  which  had  shaped  its  industrial  system  on  the  Cobdenite 
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model,  found  itself  confronted  by  a  world  in  which  every  other 
State  adopted  an  extreme  form  of  Protection.  What  would  be 
the  consequence  of  such  a  situation  to  the  island  itself,  and  in  a 
less  degree  to  other  countries  ?  The  answer  to  this  question 
must,  I  conceive,  vary  according  to  the  economic  characteristics 
which  we  choose  to  attribute  to  our  imaginary  example. 

1 7.  Take  for  consideration  three  variations  of  the  problem. 
Let  us  assume,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  productive  capacity  of 
our  imaginary  island  is  small  in  amount  and  restricted  in  range ; 
and,  further,  that  it  can  neither  grow  nor  manufacture  anything 
which  cannot,  with  the  help  of  Protection,  be  grown  or  manu¬ 
factured  at  a  profit  in  the  Protective  countries.  In  such  circum¬ 
stances  I  conceive  that  the  fiscal  policy  of  these  countries  would 
completely  ruin  it ;  and  that  they  would  suffer  but  little  in  the 
process.  This  case,  I  may  parenthetically  observe,  is  not  unlike 
that  of  our  own  colony  of  Barbadoes,  where,  according  to  the 
Commission  of  1897,  nothing  could  be  produced  but  sugar — 
sugar,  which  under  the  then  prevailing  system  of  bounties,  could 
scarce  be  sold  except  at  a  loss. 

18.  An  economic  area  so  situated  is  helpless.  Having  founded 
its  industrial  system  on  a  Free  Trade  basis,  having  encouraged  the 
growth  of  population  and  the  investment  of  capital  in  the  belief 
that  it  could  readily  purchase  what  it  needed  by  the  sale  of  its 
exports,  it  discovers  that,  by  no  fault  of  its  own,  nor  through 
any  operation  of  nature,  this  sale  is  becoming  more  and  more 
difficult :  that  only  by  the  reduction  of  profits  and  wages  can  it 
be  temporarily  continued  ;  and  that  finally  it  becomes  impos¬ 
sible.  Capital  either  flies  to  happier  regions  or  is  lost  ;  labour 
either  emigrates  or  sinks  to  savagery,  and  unless  other  help 
arrives  our  island  returns  to  the  state  of  nature  from  which  it 
had  surely  been  better  that  it  had  never  emerged. 

19.  This  represents,  of  course,  an  extreme  case  of  economic 
dependence.  Let  us  now  consider  one  of  the  opposite  type. 
Assume  that  our  imaginary  island  is  of  vast  extent,  enjoying 
consequently  great  varieties  of  climates,  with  a  population  small 
compared  to  its  food-producing  area,  and  with  natural  resources 
fitted  to  minister  to  all  their  needs.  Such  a  country,  finding  its 
exports  gradually  diminished  by  growing  foreign  tariffs,  would 
no  doubt  suffer  some  economic  loss.  But  it  will  be  very  dif¬ 
ferently  situated  from  Barbadoes.  Though  it  will  have  to 
manufacture  at  home  much  that  it  hitherto  imported,  though 
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capital  and  labour  would  be  diverted  into  channels  which,  at 
least  for  a  time,  would  be  less  advantageous  than  those  through 
which  they  had  hitherto  flowed,  yet  in  the  long  run  the  condition 
of  such  a  country  would,  I  conceive,  not  be  seriously  worse  than 
if  it  had  been  permitted  by  its  neighbours  to  pursue  its  indus¬ 
trial  development  along  Free  Trade  lines.  Though  the  markets 
of  the  world  might  be  closed  to  it  by  Protection,  its  own  would 
not  be  seriously  insufficient.  Domestic  Free  Trade  would  be 
enough. 

V 

20.  But  now  take  a  third  case.  Let  us  assume  our  imaginary 
island  to  be  rich  in  mineral  resources  and  adequately  provided 
with  capital  and  labour,  but  to  possess  no  striking  advantages 
over  other  areas,  no  natural  monopoly  in  respect  of  the  things  it 
was  best  fitted  to  produce.  Let  us  further  suppose  that,  owing 
to  the  law  known  to  economists  as  that  of  ‘  diminishing  returns/ 
it  could  not  find  food  within  its  own  limits  for  a  growing 
population,  except  at  rapidly  increasing  cost,  and  that  therefore 
Free  Trade  and  industrial  expansion  involved  increasing  depend¬ 
ence  on  external  areas  of  food  supply. 

21.  Now,  what  would  happen  to  a  country  thus  naturally 
endowed,  and  thus  industrially  organised,  if  it  found  itself  con¬ 
fronted  with  a  universal  system  of  augmenting  tariffs  ?  As  an 
economic  example  it  stands  between  our  first  case  and  our 
second.  Which  does  it  most  resemble  ? 

It  cannot  be  doubted,  I  think,  that  though  it  could  never 
find  itself  in  the  position  of  Barbadoes,  it  would  not  only  be 
incomparably  worse  off  than  the  larger  area  of  our  second 
supposition,  but  worse  off  than  it  would  have  been  had  it  never 
adopted  the  Free  Trade  policy,  the  advantage  of  which  it  has 
lost  through  the  Protective  policy  of  its  neighbour. 

From  the  very  nature  of  the  case  Free  Trade  requires  open 
markets  somewhere .  If  the  Free  Trade  country  is  large  enough 
and  varied  enough,  the  open  markets  within  its  own  territory 
may,  as  we  have  just  seen,  be  sufficient.  They  will  not  be 
sufficient  if  the  character  and  capabilities  of  the  country  are 
limited  in  such  a  way  that,  while  large  imports  are  a  vital 
necessity,  the  exports  required  to  pay  for  them  are  not  of  a  kind 
which  other  nations — all,  by  hypothesis,  Protectionist — are 
obliged  to  take. 
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22.  I  imagine  that  in  the  conditions  supposed  the  Free  Trade 
island  would  be  compelled  to  change  the  character  of  its  indus¬ 
tries  so  as  to  find  the  weakest  spot  in  the  Protective  barrier. 
Each  change  would  probably  involve  a  double  loss — the  loss  of 
part  of  the  capital  and  skill  devoted  to  the  abandoned  industry, 
and  the  loss  due  to  the  fact  that  the  new  industry  was  pre¬ 
sumably  less  remunerative  than  the  old.  Each  change  would 
also,  by  supposition,  be  sooner  or  later  foiled  by  some  corre¬ 
sponding  augmentation  of  the  hostile  tariffs.  When  all  was 
got  out  of  this  industrial  re-arrangement  which  it  was  capable 
of  giving,  the  Free  Trade  island  would  have  no  resource  but  to 
purchase  its  imports  by  lowering  prices  to  the  point  at  which  it 
became  possible  to  force  its  manufacturers  through  the  tariff 
obstacles  by  which  its  exports  were  impeded.  If  no  diminution 
of  profits  or  wages  enabled  such  a  point  to  be  reached,  the 
island  would  no  longer  be  able  to  support  its  existing  popula¬ 
tion  ;  nor  would  any  equilibrium  be  attained  until,  at  the  cost 
of  much  suffering,  it  was  reduced  to  the  position  of  being  self- 
sufficient — producing,  that  is  to  say,  within  its  own  area,  all  that 
it  consumed — however  little  soil,  climate,  and  mineral  resources 
lent  themselves  to  such  a  policy. 

23.  It  may  perhaps  be  objected  that  this  imaginary  case 
is  not  instructive  even  as  a  hypothesis,  since  the  Protective 
countries  would  never  be  so  foolish  as  to  injure  their  own  export 
trade  by  impoverishing,  and  perhaps  ruining,  a  good  customer. 
They  might  do  it  in  cases  like  Barbadoes,  where  the  amounts 
involved  were  small.  But  plain  considerations  of  self-interest 
would  seemingly  forbid  so  suicidal  a  policy  where  the  amounts 
involved  were  large. 

But  are  the  considerations  of  self-interest  so  plain  ?  How¬ 
ever  sound  be  the  economic  doctrine  on  which  they  depend,  it  is 
not  one  which  easily  appeals  to  Protectionists.  They  would  not 
be  Protectionists  if  it  did.  What  they  look  to  are  the  immediate 
and  obvious  consequences  which  are  assumed  to  flow  from  high 
tariffs  ;  and  in  the  supposed  case  the  obvious  consequences  are 
exactly  what  they  desire.  They  would  be  so  eminently 
satisfied  with  the  successful  ‘  protection  of  Home  Markets  ’  and 
the  weakening  of  a  commercial  competitor,  that  the  more 
obscure  causation  of  the  counter-stroke  which  Protection 
delivered  against  their  own  exporters  would  leave  them 
unmoved.  Here,  indeed,  if  anywhere,  the  appeal  to  history 
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should  surely  be  conclusive.  We  have  countless  records  of 
fiscal  arrangements  by  which  one  nation  has  sought  to  benefit 
its  commerce  at  the  cost  of  another.  Can  a  single  example  of 
the  reverse  process  be  produced  ?  Has  there  ever  been  a  nation 
which  modified  the  commercial  policy  to  which  it  was  otherwise 
inclined,  lest  it  should  cripple  the  trade  of  a  dangerous  rival 
who  happened  also  to  be  an  important  customer  ?  I  trow  not.1 

I  VI 

24.  Among  the  three  variations  of  our  original  supposition 
we  are  clearly  most  concerned  with  the  last.  The  industrial 
characteristics  with  which  in  that  case  we  credited  our  imaginary 
community  are  precisely  those  actually  possessed  by  Great 
Britain.  Why  then,  it  may  be  asked,  does  Great  Britain  not 
suffer  all  the  ills  with  which  our  hypothetical  island  was 
threatened  ?  That  it  does  not  is  manifest.  We  imagined  a  Free 
Trade  country  completely  environed  by  a  wall  of  Protection  ; 
a  wall  high  enough  to  make  export  first  difficult  and  then 
impossible.  We  inferred  that  it  would  find  imports  first  costly, 
and  then  unattainable.  In  actual  fact  we  see  Britain  hampered 
indeed  by  foreign  tariffs,  yet  able,  in  spite  of  them,  to  carry  on 
an  export  trade  which,  if  it  does  not  increase  as  we  might  wish, 
yet  increases  rather  than  diminishes,  and  an  import  trade  of 
unexampled  magnitude. 

25.  In  what,  then,  resides  the  difference  between  the  two 
cases  ?  In  three  separate  particulars. 

(a)  Foreign  countries  owe  us  a  great  deal  of  money,  the 

interest  of  which  they  pay  by  means  of  imports  into 
the  United  Kingdom.2 

( b )  Large  areas  still  remain  which  are  not  protected  at  all. 

(e)  Existing  protected  areas  are  not  completely  protected. 

It  is  these  three  causes,  and  these  alone,  which  prevent  this 

country  undergoing  the  fate  which,  in  the  third  example,  befell 

1  It  must  be  remembered  that  it  need  not  be  the  Protective  policy  of  country  B 
which  directly  and  obviously  makes  it  impossible  for  Free  Trade  country  A  to  pay  for 
B  s  exports.  The  direct  cause  might  be  Protection  in  country  C,  through  which  A 
used  to  pay  its  debts  to  B,  but  can  so  pay  no  longer. 

2  Under  the  first  head  I  do  not  refer  to  freights  or  commissions.  These  it  is 
more  convenient  to  treat  as  payment,  not  for  exported  capital,  but  exported  services. 
They  should  be  classed  with  the  payments  for  ordinary  material  exports,  such  as 
textiles  or  hardwares.  At  present  we  are  concerned  with  the  interest  on  foreign 
loans,  and  the  profits  on  commercial  undertakings  abroad,  paid  to  persons  inhabiting 
this  country. 
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the  hypothetical  island.  Each,  therefore,  deserves  careful  con¬ 
sideration. 


VII 


26.  As  regards  the  national  income  from  foreign  investments, 
it  has  to  be  observed  that  while  it  must  always  be  better  for  the 
inhabitants  of  any  country  to  own  capital  than  not  to  own  it,  it 
is  better  that  the  capital  they  own  should  be  earning  a  profit  at 
home  than  that  it  should  be  earning  the  same  profit  abroad. 
If,  indeed,  there  is  no  further  room  at  home  for  the  employment 
of  capital,  then,  no  doubt,  it  will  be  far  better  for  all  concerned 
that  the  overflow  of  wealth  should  be  turned  to  account  else¬ 
where  than  that  it  should  run  to  waste.  On  the  other  hand,  if 
capital  which  goes  abroad  might  have  increased  the  effective 
demand  for  British  labour,  its  expatriation  is  pro  tanto  a  loss 
to  the  labourer  and  the  nation,  if  not  to  the  capitalist  himself. 

27.  Now  it  seems  clear  that  in  many  cases  this  expatriation 
of  capital  can  be,  and  is,  encouraged  by  foreign  Protective  tariffs. 
The  imposition  of  a  Protective  duty  upon  any  article  of  British 
manufacture  has  of  course  the  double  effect  of  discouraging  its 
production  here  and  encouraging  its  production  in  the  Pro¬ 
tectionist  country — say  Belgium.  The  popular  Free  Trade 
account  of  what  happens  in  consequence  is  that,  on  the  one 
hand,  the  English  manufacturer  and  artisan  are  injured  by  the 
diversion  of  industry  into  some  other,  and  presumably  less 
profitable,  branch  of  British  industry  ;  on  the  other,  the  Belgian 
consumer  is  mulcted  in  order  to  find  a  profit  for  the  Belgian 
manufacturer.  It  is  the  latter,  therefore,  alone  who  profits  by 
the  transaction.  All  the  rest  are  losers,  though  the  British  loss, 
so  far  as  this  particular  industry  is  concerned,  is  confined  to  that 
part  of  it  which  supplied  Belgium,  and  does  not  affect  its 
success  either  in  the  home  or  in  neutral  markets. 


28.  But  this  is  by  no  means  what  necessarily  happens.  It 
is  assumed  apparently  that  the  British  manufacturer  adheres  to 
his  country  and  changes  his  business.  But  he  may  choose  the 
other  alternative.  He  may  adhere  to  his  business  and  ( qua 
manufacturer)  change  his  country.  He  may  transfer,  that  is  to 
say,  all  that  is  transferable  of  his  capital  to  Belgium  ;  engage 
there,  under  the  shield  of  Protection,  in  the  very  industry  from 
which  foreign  Protection  had  driven  him  at  home,  and  possibly 
compete  not  only  in  neutral  but  in  British  markets  with  his  un- 
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protected  countrymen.  It  is,  I  think,  manifest  that  if  this  should 
happen  the  fiscal  arrangements  of  Belgium  will  have  destroyed 
some  invested  British  capital  and  some  acquired  British  skill  ; 
will  have  directly  injured  the  British  workman  and  the  Belgian 
consumer  ;  will  have  directly  benefited  the  British  consumer  ; 
will  have  directly  benefited  the  Belgian  workmen  and  the 
English  capitalist  engaged  in  the  Belgian  industry  ;  will  have 
(if  the  capitalist  continues  to  spend  his  profits  at  home)  indirectly 
benefited  England  by  increasing  her  foreign  revenue  ;  and  will 
have  indirectly  injured  her  industries  by  giving  them  a  subsidised 
rival.  Without  attempting  to  set  out  these  various  losses  and 
gains  in  a  national  balance  sheet  (which  would,  of  course,  show 
different  results  for  each  concrete  case),  it  is,  I  think,  plain  that 
foreign  investments  of  this  description  are  by  no  means  the 
unmixed  benefit  which  some  people  appear  to  suppose. 

29.  We  may,  however,  reasonably  hope  that  the  great  bulk 
of  our  investments  abroad  are  not  of  this  character ;  but  have 
been  on  the  whole  of  advantage  both  to  foreigners  and  to  our¬ 
selves.  It  must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  magnitude 
of  these  investments  is  due  rather  to  the  fact  that  we  were  first 
in  the  industrial  field  than  to  the  intrinsic  merit  of  our  fiscal 
system.  Not  every  country  which  adopts  Free  Trade  is  destined 
to  possess  a  large  surplus  of  available  capital,  nor  even  to  retain 
at  home  all  the  capital  it  requires  for  domestic  use. 

VIII 

30.  The  second  advantage  which  the  actual  Great  Britain 
possesses  over  its  hypothetical  counterpart  is  to  be  found  in  the 
large  portion  of  the  earth’s  surface  where  Protective  tariffs  are 
still,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  unknown.  These  Free  Trade 
areas  consist  either  of  countries  which  are  Protective  in  theory 
but  not  in  practice,  where  the  absence  of  manufactures  makes 
importation  an  imperative  though  unwelcome  need  (e.g.  the 
States  of  South  America  and  the  small  non-manufacturing 
States  of  Europe) ;  or  of  countries  whose  tariff  systems  have, 
through  historical  circumstances,  become  more  or  less  subject 
to  international  control  (e.g.  Turkey  and  China) ;  or  of  the 
dependencies,  crown  colonies,  and  protectorates  of  the  British 
Empire. 

31.  Of  the  first  it  need  only  be  said  that  so  far  they  add  to 
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the  neutral  markets  of  the  world  not  because  they  will,  but 
because  they  must.  They  are  not  converts  to  the  cult  of  Free 
Trade,  though  under  the  stress  of  necessity  they  obey  its  precepts. 
It  rests  not  with  us,  but  with  circumstances  depending  upon  the 
general  movement  of  industry  and  the  character  of  their  own 
internal  resources,  to  determine  how  long  they  will  thus  remain 
fiscally  ‘  orthodox  ’  against  their  wishes. 

32.  Our  position  in  respect  to  the  second  and  third  class  is 
very  different.  Here  it  is  neither  the  compulsion  of  economic 
need  nor  the  persuasive  force  of  economic  argument  which 
enables  us  to  retain  open  markets  for  our  manufactures.  It  is 
in  the  last  resort  on  military  power  that  our  diplomatic  rights 
in  some  of  these  regions,  and  our  territorial  rights  in  others, 
essentially  depend.  Without  it  they  would  ultimately  lapse ; 
and  sooner  or  later  these  areas  would  become  absorbed  by  one 
or  other  of  the  great  Protective  Powers,  and  their  markets  be 
lost  to  us  for  ever.  When  we  reflect  how  necessary  these  are  to 
the  full  success  of  insular  Free  Trade,  and  remember  how  in  many 
cases  they  have  been  originally  won,  and  how  in  all  cases  they 
are  now  maintained,  I  marvel  that  small  armaments,  small 
responsibilities,  a  small  Empire,  and  a  large  external  trade  should 
ever  have  been  considered  as  harmonious  elements  in  one 
political  ideal. 

33.  If  we  look  to  the  future  of  these  various  classes  of  non- 
Protective  areas  there  seems  no  probability  of  their  increase  ; 
while  industrial  changes,  political  accidents,  and  international 
complications  may  at  any  time  diminish  them.  The  agricultural 
States  who,  if  they  had  any  manufactures  to  protect,  would 
hasten  to  protect  them  may  in  process  of  time  become  ‘  in¬ 
dustrialised.’  The  expansion  of  the  Empire  has,  broadly  speak¬ 
ing,  reached  its  limits.  The  countries  whose  markets  are,  by 
diplomatic  arrangement,  equally  open  to  all  the  world  may,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  fall  under  the  control  of  some  predominant 
Protectionist  Power.  In  many  directions,  therefore,  there  is  a 
possibility  of  losing  Free  Trade  territories.  In  none  does  there 
seem  any  probability  of  gaining  them  ;  and  it  is  therefore  to  the 
development  of  their  wealth,  not  the  increase  of  their  size,  that 
we  must  look  for  any  improvement  in  the  opportunities  they 
offer  to  our  enterprise. 
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IX 

34.  The  third  reason  which  prevents  Britain  from  suffering 
the  full  penalty  which  might  and  would  befall  a  Free  Trade 
community  in  a  completely  Protectionist  world  is  that  tariffs, 
even  in  the  most  Protectionist  countries,  are  not  absolutely 
exclusive.  In  some  of  those  countries,  and  for  some  of  our 
main  industries,  indeed,  no  loophole  is  permitted.  Yet  on  the 
whole  there  is  a  large  import  into  the  Protected  area  of  the 
commercial  world  ;  Protectionist  nations  and  Protectionist 
colonies  are  still  our  most  important  customers. 

35-  In  order,  however,  to  form  an  exact  estimate  of  our 
industrial  relation  to  those  communities,  we  have  to  consider 
not  merely  what  is,  but  what  is  to  be.  The  tendency  of  trade, 
not  its  momentary  position,  is  what  chiefly  concerns  us.  And 
this  gives  food  for  thought. 

36.  It  is,  I  think,  clear  that  our  export  trade — which  should, 
other  things  remaining  the  same,  have  grown  with  our  growth 
and  with  the  yet  more  rapid  growth  of  some  of  our  customers — 
has,  in  fact,  done  neither  one  nor  the  other.  Absolutely  it  may 
have  increased,  but  its  rate  of  increase  has  on  the  whole  seriously 
diminished  ;  in  some  important  departments  no  increase  is 
perceptible,  in  others  there  are  symptoms  of  decay. 

37.  The  cause  of  this  is  commonly  set  down  to  the  ‘  indus¬ 
trialisation  ’  of  the  world.  How,  it  is  asked,  can  we  expec 
to  provide  foreign  nations  with  ever-increasing  quantities  of 
our  manufactures,  since  they  have  learned  at  our  feet  so  amply 
to  provide  for  themselves  ?  Britain  had  formerly  an  undisputed 
primacy  in  the  industrial  world  ;  she  has  it  no  longer ;  she 
could  not  hope  to  have  it.  But,  after  all,  the  roots  of  this  great 
change  lie  deep  in  the  nature  of  things  ;  why  complain  of  the 
inevitable  ? 

38.  But  this  argument  is  wide  of  the  mark.  No  complaint 
is  made  of  the  relative  growth  in  wealth,  population,  and  pros¬ 
perity  of  other  nations.  This  ought,  on  the  contrary,  to  be  a 
matter  of  rejoicing.  We  might  expect 1  on  the  Free  Trade  theory 
to  gain,  not  to  lose  by  it.  It  should  increase,  not  diminish,  the 
rate  at  which  we  get  richer ;  and  the  tide  of  international  com¬ 
merce  ought  to  flow,  not  merely  without  slackening,  but  in  a 
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volume  proportionate  to  the  growing  numbers  and  wealth  of 
the  different  populations  to  which  it  ministers. 

If  neither  this  nor  anything  like  this  is  happening,  it  is  not 
simply  because  ‘  in  the  nature  of  things  ’  and  by  the  operation 
of  some  inevitable  law  it  is  impossible,  but  because  it  has  been 
made  impossible  by  the  operation  of  hostile  tariffs.1  National 
industries  have  not  been  allowed  to  become  mutually  supple¬ 
mentary  ;  they  have  been  compelled  to  become  mutually  exclu¬ 
sive.  Fiscal  contrivances  have  forced  them  out  of  co-operative 
into  competitive  channels.2 

39.  That  this  is  the  true  theory,  on  ordinary  Free  Trade 
principles,  of  what  is  now  taking  place  it  seems  to  me  impossible 
to  deny.  But  there  are  two  circumstances  accompanying  the 
diminishing  rate  of  increase  in  our  export  trade  by  which  some 
observers  are  greatly  consoled. 

They  say,  in  the  first  place,  that  if  we  are  losing  our  pre¬ 
dominance  in  foreign  markets  the  home  market  is  making 
corresponding  gains.  They  say,  in  the  second  place,  that  if  our 
staple  industries  are  stationary  or  retrograde,  this  is  more  than 
made  up  for  by  the  variety  of  goods  we  now  manufacture  for 
the  foreign  consumer.  From  neither  circumstance  can  I  derive 
much  satisfaction.  These  are  precisely  the  signs  which  would 
accompany  the  struggle  of  a  Free  Trade  country  so  to  modify  its 
industries  as  to  pierce  the  barrier  of  foreign  tariffs.  They  are 
presumably,  therefore,  in  part  the  consequences  of  Protection. 
If  so,  the  industrial  changes  in  which  they  consist  must  surely 
involve  an  economic  loss.  It  would  be  impossible  to  hold  a 
version  of  the  Free  Trade  theory  so  perverse  as  one  which  assumed 
that  while  any  artificial  diversion  of  industry  due  to  home  pro¬ 
tection  must  necessarily  be  pernicious,  the  foreign  Protectionist 
accidentally  confers  upon  us  a  benefit  which  we  cannot  confer 
upon  ourselves ! 

1  The  Board  of  Trade  estimate  the  ad  valorem  equivalent  of  the  duties  levied  on 
our  principal  exports  (i.e.  the  result  of  applying  the  tariff  of  each  country  in  turn  to 
the  exports  of  British  manufactures  to  all  destinations)  to  be — in  the  case  of  Russia, 
131  per  cent.  ;  of  the  U.S.A.,  73  per  cent.  ;  of  Austria-Hungary,  35  per  cent.  ;  of 
France,  34  per  cent.  ;  of  Italy,  27  per  cent.  ;  of  Germany,  25  per  cent.;  of  Canada, 
16  per  cent.  ;  of  Belgium,  13  per  cent.  ;  of  New  Zealand,  9  per  cent.  ;  of  Australia, 
6  per  cent.  ;  of  the  South  African  Customs  Union,  6  per  cent. 

2  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  that  under  a  system  of  international  Free  Trade  there 
would  have  been  no  competition  between  industrial  nations  ;  but  only  that  there 
would  have  been  much  less  competition  and  much  more  co-operation. 
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X 

40.  A  closer  examination  of  the  details  of  our  export  returns 
in  no  way  allays  the  anxiety  which  theoretical  considerations 
thus  suggest.  If  we  exclude  coal  from  the  sum  of  our  exports — 
still  more  if  we  also  exclude  machinery — there  are  warnings  not 
only  of  a  diminution  relative  to  population,  but  of  a  diminution 
absolute. 

Now  what  moral,  if  any,  is  to  be  drawn  from  this  result  ? 

I  do  not  press  the  consideration  that  by  exporting  coal  we 
are  lessening  our  national  assets — though  this  is  both  true  and 
important.  Nor  yet  do  I  think  much  illumination  is  thrown 
upon  the  subject  by  describing  coal  as  ‘  raw  material.’  This  is 
a  phrase  which  easily  lends  itself  to  misconstruction  ;  and  if  by 
raw  material  is  meant  material  whose  value  is  not  due  in  any 
considerable  measure  to  the  expenditure  of  capital  and  labour, 
then  coal  is  not  raw  material  at  all.  Much  labour  and  much 
capital  have  to  be  expended  before  what  is  stored  in  the  seam 
becomes  fit  for  the  furnace. 

41.  It  is  not  these  considerations  which  make  it  desirable, 
in  considering  the  condition  of  our  export  trade,  to  put  coal, 
machinery,  and  ships  in  a  class  by  themselves.  The  true  ground 
of  the  distinction  is  to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  these  commodi¬ 
ties  foster  in  an  especial  degree  the  competition  of  foreign  pro¬ 
tected  manufactures.  Though  they  may  swell  our  exports  now, 
they  must  therefore  tend  to  diminish  them  hereafter ;  and  we 
can  hardly  regard  the  very  same  phenomenon  as  at  once  an 
indication  of  prosperity  and  a  cause  of  decline. 

42.  But  why  (it  may  be  asked)  is  the  export  of  coal  and 
machinery  more  pernicious  to  the  future  of  Free  Trade  than  that 
of  other  British  articles  used  abroad,  either  as  instruments  or 
materials  in  the  production  of  tariff-protected  goods  ? 

43.  In  truth  it  is  a  matter  of  degree.  And  it  may  readily 
be  admitted  that  in  most  cases  foreign  protection  is  but  little 
assisted  by  these  contributory  exports.  If  we  did  not  provide 
them  others  would,  and  almost  as  cheaply.  They  constitute,  there¬ 
fore,  rather  a  symptom  of  the  disease  than  an  aggravation  of  it. 
Indeed,  from  one  point  of  view  the  more  we  export  the  con¬ 
stituent  elements  of  the  protected  manufacture  the  less  its 
protection  injures  us.  If  we  imagine  an  extreme  case  in  which 
all  the  constituent  elements  were  exported,  and  nothing  was 
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left  to  the  Protectionist  country  but  to  fit  them  together,  it  is 
manifest  that  Protection  would  be  little  more  than  a  name. 

When,  however,  our  exports  are  of  articles  in  the  production 
of  which  we  hold  a  privileged  position,  when  they  are  necessary 
to  the  foreign  protected  manufacturer,  and  when  their  value  is 
small  compared  with  the  total  value  of  the  final  result  to  which 
they  contribute,  the  case  is  different.  Such  exports  do  more 
than  mark  the  development  of  protective  tariffs ;  they  add  to 
their  effect.  And  therefore  it  is  that  we  may,  or  rather  must, 
look  otherwise  upon  coal  and  machinery  than  we  do  upon  the 
manufactured  and  half-manufactured  goods  which  constitute 
the  rest  of  our  outward-bound  trade. 


XI 


44.  If,  then,  an  examination  of  the  quantity  and  character 
of  our  exports  to  tariff-protected  countries  confirm  the  unsatis¬ 
factory  conclusion  which  theory  independently  suggests,  we  have 
to  ask  ourselves  whether  there  is  reason  to  anticipate  any  im¬ 
provement  in  the  future.  Are  we  to  be  permitted  to  take  our  fair 
share  in  the  growing  industrial  labours  of  the  world,  and  to  reap 
our  fair  share  of  their  reward  ;  or  is  our  position  going  to  worsen 
relatively  to  that  of  other  nations,  or  even  to  worsen  absolutely  ? 

45.  I  see  no  satisfactory  symptoms.  The  highly  developed 
industrial  countries,  like  Germany,  America,  and  France,  give 
no  sign  of  any  wish  to  relax  their  Protectionist  system.  The 
less  developed  Protectionist  communities,  like  Russia  and  some 
of  our  self-governing  colonies,  are  busily  occupied  in  building 
up  protected  interests  within  their  borders — a  process  which  is 
doubtless  costly  to  them,  but  is  not  on  that  account  the  less 
injurious  to  us. 

46.  Nor  has  it,  I  think,  been  sufficiently  noted  that  the  injury 
in  these  cases  is,  or  tends  to  become,  a  double  one.  The  effect 
of  any  artificial  stimulus  to  manufacturers  in  a  country  like  the 
United  States  of  America,  or  Russia,  or  Canada  is  to  ante-date 
the  period  when  their  food  supplies  will  be  required  for  internal 
consumption.  Protection  of  manufactures  diverts  the  supply 
of  capital  and  labour  from  agriculture  to  manufactures.  It 
diminishes  the  relative  number  of  those  who  grow  corn,  and 
increases  the  relative  number  of  those  who  eat  it  without  grow¬ 
ing  it.  To  us,  who  not  only  wish  to  export  manufactures  but 
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to  import  food,  or  (if  you  prefer  it)  who  have  to  export  manu¬ 
factures  largely  because  we  have  to  import  food,  this  may 
become  a  serious  matter  ;  and  in  the  interests  of  cheap  bread 
it  is  eminently  desirable  that  the  produce  of  the  wheat-growing 
areas  available  for  exportation  should  be  kept  at  the  highest 
possible  level. 

XII 

47.  So  far  I  have  only  dealt  with  the  injury  inflicted  on  a 
Free  Trade  country  by  Protectionist  neighbours  through  the 
restriction  of  markets,  the  consequent  loss  of  some  of  the 
capital  and  skill  by  which  those  markets  were  formerly  supplied, 
and  the  diversion  of  industry  into  presumably  less  profitable 
channels.  There  is,  however,  another  kind  of  injury  which 
tariffs,  working  in  alliance  with  modern  methods  of  trade  com¬ 
bination,  may  inflict  upon  national  enterprise  on  which  some¬ 
thing  still  requires  to  be  said. 

48.  In  the  popular  presentation  of  the  Free  Trade  case,  it  is 
usually  argued  that  howsoever  differential  tariffs  may  foster  the 
production  of  any  articles  intended  for  domestic  consumption, 
the  country  imposing  them  cripples  its  power  of  competing, 
with  that  article,  in  outside  markets.  Clearly  the  manufacturer 
in  the  Protectionist  country  (so  runs  the  argument)  can  have  no 
advantages  apart  from  tariffs  for  the  production  for  the  home 
market  of  the  protected  article,  otherwise  Protection  would 
have  been  superfluous.  His  position,  therefore,  in  the  neutral 
markets  would  in  any  case  be  worse  than  that  of  the  rival 
against  whom  he  is  protected.  But  it  is  still  further  worsened 
by  the  general  operation  of  Protection,  which  raises  the  cost  of 
living,  and  therefore,  it  is  urged,  of  production,  in  the  Protectionist 
country.  From  this  it  seemingly  follows  that  the  Free  Trade 
manufacturer  must  always  have  a  double  advantage — one 
natural  and  one  artificial — over  his  protected  rival ;  so  that  his 
predominance  is  fully  secured  in  neutral  markets,  and  h  fortiori 
in  his  own. 

49.  The  argument  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  omits 
(among  many  other  things)  to  notice  the  indirect  effect  of  a 
contrivance  which  has  only  recently  been  adopted  on  any 
considerable  scale. 

Put  shortly,  the  contrivance  is  this :  In  a  country  where  pro¬ 
tective  duties  render  outside  interference  in  some  industry  (say 
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steel)  exceedingly  difficult,  the  steel  manufacturers  combine  to 
fix  the  home  price  at  a  level,  which  may  vary  from  time  to  time, 
but  is  always  well  above  the  cost  of  production.  So  far  the  case 
does  not  differ  from  any  other  trade  combination  to  raise  prices, 
and  Protection  only  facilitates  the  operation  by  limiting  to  a 
single  country  the  number  of  persons  whose  consent  is  neces¬ 
sary  to  make  the  combination  effective. 

Its  further  effects,  those  with  which  we  are  here  alone  con¬ 
cerned,  show  themselves  only  when  the  combination  make  the 
export  of  their  protected  manufactures  play  into  their  general 
scheme  of  profit-making. 

50.  Now  there  are  three  things  which  it  is  peculiarly  difficult 
for  a  manufacturer  or  combination  of  manufacturers  to  do,  and 
at  the  same  time  peculiarly  desirable. 

The  first  is  to  run  their  works  evenly — that  is  to  say,  with¬ 
out  undue  pressure  at  one  period,  without  dismissing  workmen 
and  leaving  plant  unused  at  another. 

The  second  is  to  design  their  works  on  the  scale  which  shall 
secure  the  greatest  economy  of  production — which,  in  the  lan¬ 
guage  of  political  economy,  shall  take  the  utmost  advantage  ol 
the  ‘  law  of  increasing  returns.’ 

The  third  is  to  secure  a  footing  in  foreign  markets  which  are 
already  occupied. 

51.  Now  in  the  attainment  of  all  these  objects  any  manu¬ 
facturer  or  combination  of  manufacturers  who  have,  with  the 
help  of  Protection,  obtained  a  command  of  their  home  market 
are  at  an  immense  advantage  compared  with  their  rivals  in  a 
Free  Trade  country. 

The  unprotected  manufacturer  is  compelled  either  to  restrict 
his  plant  to  a  point  well  within  what  may  sometimes  be  required 
of  it,  or,  in  ordinary  times,  to  leave  it  partially  idle.  Even  a 
small  excess  of  supply  may  lower  the  price  of  his  goods  out  of 
all  proportion  ;  and  if  it  does,  he  not  only  loses  heavily  in  respect 
to  this  small  margin  of  over-production,  but  in  respect  of  his 
whole  output. 

Now,  there  is  no  reason  to  expect  that  the  plant  erected  to 
meet  an  average  demand  would  reach  the  exact  size  most  con¬ 
ducive  to  economy  of  manufacture.  Should  it  prove  to  do  so  it 
could  only  be  by  accident.  Neither  is  it  practicable  to  arrange 
that  the  plant  shall  always  be  kept  working  full  time.  If  it  is, 
there  must  evidently  be  recurrent  periods  during  which  over- 
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production,  with  the  consequent  evils  just  described,  must 
inevitably  take  place. 

52.  Such  is  the  ordinary  position  of  the  manufacturer  under 

JFree  Trade.  Compare  with  it  the  position  of  his  protected  rival, 
who  controls  his  home  markets.  To  him  the  dangers  of  over¬ 
production  appear  in  their  most  benignant  form.  If  the  home 
demand  slackens,  compelling  him,  if  he  desires  to  maintain 
prices,  to  limit  home  supply,  he  has  a  way  of  escape  not  open  to 
his  less  favoured  brother.  Instead  of  closing  works,  dismissing 
hands,  and  running  machinery  on  half-time,  he  may  hope  that 
the  markets  benevolently  opened  to  him  by  Free  Trade  countries 
may  enable  him  to  dispose  of  his  surplus  abroad,  at  prices  no 
doubt  lower,  often  very  much  lower,  than  the  prices  which  his 
j  quasi* monopoly  enables  him  to  obtain  at  home,  but  at  prices 
which  nevertheless  make  the  double  transaction,  domestic  and 
foreign,  remunerative  as  a  whole. 

53.  Why,  it  may  be  asked,  is  no  similar  policy  open  to  the 
manufacturer  in  a  Free  Trade  country?  Because  Free  Trade 
makes  it  difficult  for  him  to  obtain  control  of  his  home  markets  ; 
and  because,  unless  he  has  this  control,  it  is  difficult  for  him  to  fix 
two  prices,  a  low  foreign  and  a  high  domestic  one.  If  he 
attempts  it  he  will  be  undersold  in  the  home  market  by  his 
rivals,  or  even,  if  the  divergence  of  price  exceed  the  double  cost 
of  carriage,  by  himself !  His  own  goods  will  be  re-imported. 
He  will  become  his  own  most  dangerous  competitor ! 1 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  in  theory  it  is  not  only  possible 
that  the  foreign  prices  charged  by  the  quasi-monopolist  should 
be  less  than  the  home  prices,  but  even  that  they  should  be  less 
than  the  cost  of  production.  And  it  has  often  been  so  in  prac¬ 
tice.  Foreign  steel,  for  instance,  has  been  sold  in  this  country 
at  a  price  for  which  no  English  manufacturer  could  produce  it — 
or  foreign  manufacturer  either,  without  the  double  aid  of  com¬ 
bination  and  protection. 

54.  But  why  (it  may  be  asked)  should  any  Free  Trader  object 
to  such  a  proceeding  ?  After  all,  what  it  comes  to  is  that  the 
foreign  consumer  is  amiable  enough  to  make  a  handsome  pre¬ 
sent  to  the  British  consumer,  and  sometimes  to  the  British 

1  There  are,  indeed,  exceptional  cases  where,  even  in  a  Free  Trade  country,  a 
monopoly  can  be  established  and  where  no  re-importation  is  possible— certain  ship¬ 
ping  combinations  provide  a  concrete  illustration.  Here  no  distinction  can  be  drawn 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection. 
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manufacturer.  Why  should  either  the  British  consumer  or  the 
British  manufacturer  reject  it?  I  was  told  the  other  day  of  a 
shipbuilder  who  was  able  to  obtain  contracts  solely  because  he 
had  secured  a  consignment  of  German  steel  at  a  price  lower 
than  it  could  possibly  have  cost  either  to  a  British  or  a  German 
ironmaster.  Why  should  we  refuse  to  our  shipping  trade  a 
bounty  which  the  Germans  are  so  generously  anxious  to 
confer  ? 

55.  The  question  is  a  pertinent  one  ;  yet  I  think  the  answer 
is  conclusive.  There  is  a  utilitarian  objection,  as  well  as  a  senti¬ 
mental  one,  to  a  form  of  competition  which  most  persons  would 
instinctively  regard  as  unfair. 

In  the  first  place,  it  disorganises  industry.  The  manufactur¬ 
ing  capitalist  when  investing  his  money  in  costly  plant  has,  in 
any  case,  many  risks  to  run — new  discoveries,  new  inventions, 
new  fashions.  Add  to  these  his  loss,  actual  or  anticipated, 
through  the  operation  of  foreign  protection,  and  his  burden 
becomes  insensibly  increased.  But  add  yet  again  the  further 
uncertainty  and  the  further  loss  due  to  the  system  I  have  just 
been  describing,  and  he  is  overweighted  indeed.  Will  the  hos¬ 
tile  combination  keep  together  long  enough  to  ruin  him  ?  Can 
his  credit  stand  the  strain  ?  Is  it  worth  while  holding  on  in  the 
face  of  certain  loss  and  possible  ruin  ?  These  are  questions 
which  the  leaders  of  the  threatened  industry  cannot  but  ask. 
And  surely  the  mere  fact  that  they  have  to  be  asked  must 
shatter  that  buoyant  energy  which  is  the  very  soul  of  successful 
enterprise. 

56.  This  is  serious;  but  this  is  not  all.  The  ‘ unprotected ’ 
manufacturer  is  not  only  attacked  at  home  but  abroad.  He, 
perhaps,  possesses  what  may  be  described  as  the  ‘  good  will  ’  of 
some  neutral  market.  He  has,  in  other  words,  a  clientele  whom 
he  has  served  well,  and  who,  under  ordinary  conditions  of  trade, 
would  never  have  deserted  him.  Suddenly,  under  the  trust 
system,  through  no  fault  of  his  own  nor  through  any  short¬ 
coming  of  his  staff  or  plant,  he  finds  himself  undersold.  It  is 
true  that  the  power  of  underselling  will  last  no  longer  than  the 
ring  whose  monopoly  has  made  it  possible.  It  is  also  true  that 
in  some  trades,  though  only  in  some,  there  is  nothing  so  evan¬ 
escent  as  these  commercial  conspiracies.  Yet,  however  shortlived 
they  may  be,  they  have  probably  lasted  long  enough  to  destroy 
a  valuable  asset ;  and  if  his  business  survives  at  all,  it  will  only 
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be  by  slow  and  laborious  stages  that  it  can  reconquer  territory 
reft  from  it  in  a  day  by  a  tariff-protected  combination. 

|  XIII 

57.  I  have  now  said  enough  to  indicate  the  grounds  of  my 
difference  with  our  commercial  optimists.  At  first  sight  their 

!case  seems  a  good  one.  Judged  by  all  available  tests,  both  the 
total  wealth  and  the  diffused  well-being  of  the  country  are 

I  greater  than  they  have  ever  been.  We  are  not  only  rich  and 
prosperous  in  appearance,  but  also,  I  believe,  in  reality.  I  can 
find  no  evidence  that  we  are  ‘  living  on  our  capital,’  though  in 
some  respects  we  may  be  investing  it  badly.  Why  then,  it  is 
asked,  do  we  trouble  ourselves  to  disturb  a  system  which  has 
been  so  fruitful  in  happy  results  ? 

58.  I  will  not  take  up  the  barren  challenge  contained  in  the 
last  phrase,  or  add  to  the  profitless  and  inconclusive  dispute  as 
to  whether  the  growth  in  our  prosperity  is  due  to  a  good 
financial  system,  and  the  still  greater  growth  in  the  recent 
prosperity  of  some  other  nation  has  been  reached  in  spite  of  a  bad 
one.  The  point  to  which  I  desire  to  direct  attention  is  a  different 
one.  I  ask  the  optimists  to  study  tendencies — the  dynamics, 
not  the  statics,  of  trade  and  manufactures.  The  ocean  we  are 
navigating  is  smooth  enough,  but  where  are  we  being  driven  by 
its  tides  ?  Does  either  theory  or  experience  provide  any  con¬ 
solatory  answer  to  this  question  ?  Consider  some  of  the  points 
on  which  I  have  commented  in  these  notes  ;  the  injury  which 
foreign  protection  is  calculated  to  inflict  on  a  Free  Trade  country  ; 
its  need  for  open  markets  ;  the  threatened  contracting  of  exist¬ 
ing  Free  Trade  areas  ;  the  increasing  severity  of  tariffs  in  Pro¬ 
tectionist  areas  ;  the  building  up  of  vested  protected  interests  in 
new  countries,  which  may  be  discouraged  now,  but  not  hereafter  ; 
the  effect  of  this  protection  on  our  future  corn  supply  ;  the 
uncertainty  and  loss  which  tariff-protected  trusts  are  inflicting, 
and  may  hereafter  inflict,  upon  British  capital  invested  in  Britain. 

59.  One  and  all  of  these  evils,  actual  and  prospective,  are 
due  to  Protection.  The  man  who  says  that  their  cumulative 
effect  is  so  small  as  to  be  negligible  can  hardly  describe  himself 
as  a  ‘  Free  Trader  ’  —  at  least  he  can  attach  but  a  very  small  value 
to  Free  Trade.  The  man  who,  admitting  their  reality,  does  not 
anticipate  their  increase  has  (it  seems  to  me)  not  learned  the 
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lesson  which  theory  and  experience  agree  in  teaching.  The 
man  who  admits  their  present  reality  and  the  probability  of 
their  increase,  and  yet  is  too  contentedly  prosperous  even  to 
consider  whether  any  mitigation  is  practicable,  appears  little 
short  of  reckless. 

XIV 

60.  I  cannot  accept  any  of  these  positions.  It  seems  to  me 
clear  that  we  are  bound  to  seek  for  some  mitigation,  and  that 
only  in  one  direction  can  we  hope  to  find  it. 

The  source  of  all  the  difficulty  being  protective  tariffs  im¬ 
posed  by  fiscally  independent  communities,  it  is  plain  that  we 
can  secure  no  concession  in  the  direction  of  a  freer  exchange 
except  by  negotiation,  and  that  our  negotiators  can  but  appeal 
to  self-interest,  or,  in  the  case  of  our  colonies,  to  self-interest  and 
sentiment  combined. 

Now,  on  the  Free  Trade  theory  self-interest  should  have 
prevented  these  tariffs  being  originally  imposed.  But  it  did 
not ;  and  if  argument  failed  before  powerful  vested  interests 
were  created,  it  is  hardly  likely  to  be  effective  now. 

The  only  alternative  is  to  do  to  foreign  nations  what  they 
always  do  to  each  other,  and,  instead  of  appealing  to  economic 
theories  in  which  they  wholly  disbelieve,  to  use  fiscal  induce¬ 
ments  which  they  thoroughly  understand.  We,  and  we  alone, 
among  the  nations  are  unable  to  employ  this  means  of  persua¬ 
sion,  not  because  in  our  hands  it  need  be  ineffectual,  but  because 
in  obedience  to  ‘  principle  ’  we  have  deliberately  thrown  it 
away. 

61.  The  ‘principle’  to  which  we  pay  this  strangely  incon¬ 
gruous  tribute  is,  of  course,  the  principle  of  ‘Free  Trade.’  But 
what  a  curious  view  of  Free  Trade  it  implies.  The  object  which 
these  fiscal  inducements  are  intended  to  attain  is  increased  Free 
Trade  and  nothing  else ;  yet  simply  because  the  ‘  fiscal  induce¬ 
ment’  may,  if  it  fails  of  its  effect  but  not  otherwise ,  involve 
duties  not  required  for  revenue  purposes,  or  in  certain  cases  even 
carry  with  it  some  element  of  protection  to  home  industries,  we 
are  to  turn  away  from  it  as  from  an  accursed  thing. 

62.  This  seems  to  me,  and  has  always  seemed  to  me,  extra¬ 
ordinarily  foolish.  It  is  certainly  quite  inconsistent  with 
rational  Free  Trade.  There  is  one,  and  only  one,  standard  by 
which  we  can  measure  the  Free  Trade  merits  of  any  policy,  and 
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that  is  the  degree  to  which  it  promotes  Free  Trade.  This,  to  be 
sure,  is  as  near  a  tautology  as  anything  well  can  be,  yet  seem¬ 
ingly  there  are  Free  Traders  to  whom  it  presents  itself  as  heresy, 
if  not  as  paradox.  They  regard  the  maxim  *  thou  shalt  not  tax 
except  for  revenue/  not  as  the  concise  description  of  a  fiscal 
ideal,  but  as  a  moral  imperative  of  binding  force.  In  their 
judgment  it  admits  of  no  qualification  or  exception.  It  is,  in 
school  jargon,  ‘  universal  ’  and  ‘  necessary,’  and  could  you  prove 
to  them  that  by  risking  the  imposition  of  the  most  trifling  pro¬ 
tective  tariff  at  home  it  was  possible  to  secure  the  greatest 
relaxation  of  protective  tariffs  abroad,  they  would  only  answer 
that  we  must  not  do  evil  that  good  may  come  of  it ! 

63.  This  attitude  of  mind  seems  to  be  absurd.  I  hold 
myself  to  be  in  harmony  with  the  true  spirit  of  Free  Trade  when 
I  plead  for  freedom  to  negotiate  that  freedom  of  exchange  may 
be  increased.  This  freedom  to  negotiate,  like  all  other  free¬ 
doms,  may  of  course  be  abused.  But  are  we  therefore  in  a 
mood  of  irrational  modesty  to  declare  ourselves  unfitted  to 
enjoy  it?  I  think  myself  that  it  ought  not  to  be  difficult  to 
devise  a  method  of  turning  it  to  most  useful  account.  But 
were  I  proved  to  be  wrong,  my  opinion  on  the  fundamental 
question  would  remain  unchanged.  Where  we  fail  others  may 
succeed.  It  cannot  be  right  for  a  country  with  Free  Trade  ideals 
to  enter  into  competition  with  Protectionist  rivals  self-deprived 
of  the  only  instrument  by  which  their  policy  can  conceivably  be 
modified.  The  first  and  most  essential  object  of  our  national 
efforts  should  be  to  get  rid  of  the  bonds  in  which  we  have 
gratuitously  entangled  ourselves.  The  precise  manner  in  which 
we  should  use  our  regained  liberty  is  an  important,  yet  after  all 
only  a  secondary  issue.  What  is  fundamental  is  that  our 
liberty  should  be  regained. 
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EXPORTS  TO  PROTECTED  AND  UNPROTECTED  MARKETS  OF  ALL 
ARTICLES  OF  BRITISH  PRODUCTION,  EXCEPT  COAL 
MACHINERY,  AND  SHIPS 


I 


Year 

All  Countries 

Principal  Pro¬ 
tected  Foreign 
Countries 

Principal  Pro¬ 
tected  Colonies 
(Victoria  and 
Canada) 

All  other 
Countries  and 
Colonies 

India 

Value 

1880 

1890 

1900 

1902 

Thousand  £ 
205,423 
228,100 
224,364 
231,216 

Thousand  £ 
87,124 
89,416 
80,906 
76,667 

Thousand  £ 

1 1,498 

13,497 

12,879 

14,859 

Thousand  £ 
106,801 
125,187 
130,579 
139,690 

| 

Thousand  £ 

29,278 

31,349 

27,784 

29,742 

- - - - : _ _ _  1 

Percentage  Distribution 

18S0 

1890 

1900 

1902 

Per  Cent. 

I  OO'O 

100 -o 

I  oo-o 

I  oo-o 

Per  Cent. 
42-4 

39’2 

36-1 

33-2 

Per  Cent. 

S'6 

5*9 

57 

6*4 

Per  Cent.  ) 
52-0 

54-9 

58-2 

60-4 

Per  Cent. 

I4-3 

137 

12-4 

12-9 

II 


Year 

Value  of 

Exports  of  British  Produce  except 
Coal,  Machinery,  and  Ships 

1  | 

Ditto  per  Head  of  Population 

T  88 1 

1886 

1891 

1896 

1901 

Thousand  £ 

215,277 

193,186 

213,270 

208,931 

222,726 

X) 

6-2 

5*3 

5  *6 

5’3 

5’4 

Note.— The  years  selected  are  those  for  which  the  decennial  census  is  in  each 
case  first  available,  and  the  years  falling  midway  between  them. 
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OF  THE  ANNUAL  CONFERENCE  OF  THE  NATIONAL 
UNION  OF  CONSERVATIVE  AND  CONSTITUTIONAL 
ASSOCIATIONS.1 

[October  i,  1903.] 


My  Lord  Derby,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen, — I  mean  to  talk 
to  you  to-night  upon  one  subject,  and  one  subject  alone,  not 
because  there  are  not  many  other  topics  of  deep  interest  to 
this  nation  on  which  I  should  like  to  address  you,  but  be¬ 
cause  I  am  well  aware  that  you  first  want  to  hear  what  I  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject  of  tariff  reform — (hear,  hear) — and  that, 
if  that  subject  is  to  be  dealt  with  at  all,  it  had  better  not  be 
limited  by  the  introduction  of  other  and  alien  themes.  Now, 
this  is  not  a  new  subject.  It  is  not  a  new  subject  in  this  hall  ; 
it  is  not  a  new  subject  to  the  National  Union  of  Conservative 
Associations.  On  the  contrary,  all  who  will  look  back  over  the 
records  of  this  great  Association,  drawn  as  it  is  from  every  part 
of  England,  may  convince  themselves  that  the  subject  of  tariff 
reform  has  been  never  absent,  or  but  rarely  absent,  from  your 
deliberations,  and  that  there  have  ever  been  a  great  variety  of 
opinions  held  upon  it  within  the  limits  of  one  united  party. 
Well,  what  is  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  which  has  suddenly 
brought  this  topic,  so  often  before  you  on  previous  occasions,  into 
that  position  of  exceptional  prominence  which  it  now  for  the 
first  time  holds  ?  There  are  those  who  would  attribute  this  new 
importance  to  a  great  speech  delivered  by  a  great  man — (loud 
cheers)— in  the  month,  I  think  it  was,  of  May  last.  But,  after 
all,  it  was  not  in  May  last  that  Mr.  Chamberlain — (cheers) — first 
uttered  the  sentiments  which  he  expressed  with  such  burning 
eloquence,  and  something  more  is  required  to  account  for  a  pheno¬ 
menon  unparalleled  in  the  political  experience  of  any  man  whom 

1  Reprinted  (with  revisions)  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from 
the  Times  of  October  2,  1903. 
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I  am  now  addressing.  What,  then,  is  the  reason  why  tariff 
reform  has  come  so  much  to  the  front  ?  I  attribute  it  to  more 
than  one  cause.  In  the  first  place,  remember  that  the  late  war 
has  brought  us  into  closer  and  more  conscious  touch  with  the 
great  Colonial  Empire — (cheers) — of  which  this  country  is  the 
centre.  Remember,  also,  that  the  Prime  Ministers  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  those  colonies  brought  before  this  country  and  the 
Empire  in  the  most  categorical  and  explicit  terms  the  question 
of  tariff  reform  in  connection  with  our  Colonial  Empire ;  and 
remember,  lastly,  that  there  has  been  for  some  time  past — long, 
indeed,  before  the  recent  development  of  this  tariff  controversy — 
there  has  been  among  men  of  the  most  varied  opinions  a  growing 
uneasiness  as  to  the  condition  of  British  trade  in  its  relation  to 
the  trade  of  the  world.  (Cheers.) 

The  Industrial  Position  of  Great  Britain. 

If  you  want  to  have  evidence  of  this,  do  not  look  at  the 
speeches  that  have  been  delivered  since  tariff  reform  came  to 
the  front ;  look  at  the  speeches  that  were  delivered  before  that 
epoch.  Then  you  will  have  an  impartial  guide  to  the  opinions 
held  on  this  subject  before  the  perturbing  effects  of  controversy 
made  themselves  felt.  Call  to  mind  the  speeches,  pamphlets, 
and  articles  written  on  the  subject  of  technical  education,  and 
on  the  necessity  of  meeting  foreign  competition  by  increased 
educational  efforts,  a  movement  which  I  heartily  sympathise 
with — (hear,  hear) — and  which  1  have  done  my  best  to  promote — 
(cheers) — I  say,  if  you  call  to  mind  these  utterances,  delivered 
by  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  you  will  see  that  I  am  not 
exaggerating  when  I  allege  that  there  has  been  for  some  years 
past  a  feeling  of  growing  uneasiness  as  to  the  industrial  position 
of  Great  Britain  among  the  industrial  nations  of  the  world. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Therefore,  when  Mr.  Chamberlain  made  his 
speech — a  speech  to  which  we  naturally  date  back  this  particular 
movement — the  speech  itself  would  have  had  no  effect  compar¬ 
able  to  that  which  it  has  actually  produced  had  it  not  fallen  on 
ground  prepared  for  it  by  circumstances,  had  it  not  dealt  with  a 
problem  about  which  men’s  minds  were  beginning  to  feel  disquiet. 
Now  that  feeling  was  greatly  intensified  by  what  occurred  in 
relation  to  Canada’s  Imperial  effort  to  give  preferential  treat¬ 
ment  to  this  country.  You  all  have  the  particulars  of  that 
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incident  in  your  mind — how  Canada  gave  preferential  treatment 
to  our  manufacturers,  and  how  thereupon  Canada  was  threatened 
by  at  least  one  foreign  Power  with  pains  and  penalties  for  what 
she  had  done.  That  brought  home  to  many  minds  the  con¬ 
sciousness  of  our  helplessness  under  our  existing  fiscal  system  to 
deal  with  fiscal  injuries.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  cannot  go  to  war 
over  tariff  questions.  Tariff  attacks  can  only  be  met  by  tariff 
replies — (cheers) — and  I  think  every  Englishman  felt,  when  he 
heard  that  there  was  some  danger  lest  a  British  colony  should 
be  penalised  for  her  efforts  after  closer  Imperial  union  with 
Britain — every  Englishman,  I  say,  felt  that  if  old  weapons  were 
insufficient  to  meet  the  peril,  new  weapons  must  be  forged. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Falsified  Prophecies. 

And  that  feeling  has  not  been  diminished  by  a  survey  of  the 
commercial  history  of  the  world  during  the  last  two  generations. 
Sixty  years  have  passed,  or  nearly  sixty  years,  since  the  greatest, 
or  at  all  events  the  most  notorious,  step  was  taken  in  the 
direction  of  tariff  reform  in  the  great  epoch  between  1841  and 
1846.  Those  sixty  years  have  been  filled  with  refutation  of  the 
prophecies  made  by  the  great  tariff  reformers.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
am  not  going  to  say  a  word  against  their  work  ;  I  believe  it  to 
have  been  necessary  and  appropriate  to  the  times  in  which  they 
lived.  But  those  times  are  not  as  our  times — (cheers) — and 
every  year  that  has  passed  during  the  period  of  which  we  in  this 
room  have  some  personal  recollections  is  a  contradiction  of  all 
the  hopes,  all  the  aspirations,  all  the  prophecies  which  then  filled 
the  mouths  and  the  minds  of  men.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have  never 
been  one  of  those  who  attack  Mr.  Cobden  because  he  made  a 
great  many  prophecies  that  have  proved  fallacious.  Any  of  us 
who  are  rash  enough  to  make  prophecies  and  are  famous  enough 
to  have  those  prophecies  recorded  are  pretty  sure  sixty  years 
hence  to  find  ourselves  very  much  in  Mr.  Cobden’s  position. 
At  all  events,  if  he  was  unfortunate  as  a  prophet  he  was  only 
a  little  more  unfortunate  than  the  rest  of  his  fellow-creatures. 
The  observation  I  have  to  offer  upon  these  prophecies  is  not  by 
way  of  criticism  ;  but  criticism,  if  at  all,  of  Mr.  Cobden’s  fol¬ 
lowers — (hear,  hear) — because  he  laid  down,  or  is  supposed  to 
have  been  responsible  for  laying  down,  doctrines  of  fiscal  policy 
adapted  to  the  world  in  which  he  lived,  adapted  to  the  world 
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which  he  anticipated,  but  not  wholly  adapted  to  the  world  in 
which  we  at  this  time  live.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Cobden’s  Ideal. 

What  was  Mr.  Cobden’s  ideal  ?  No  one  will  deny  that  he 
was  a  patriot.  Yet  few  who  have  studied  his  life  and  writings 
will  pretend  that  the  sentiment  of  nationality  had  any  large 
place  in  his  philosophy  of  politics.  He  looked  forward  to  a 
world  in  which  national  divisions  might,  indeed,  remain,  but 
with  their  emphasis  largely  diminished,  if  not  wholly  effaced ; 
in  which  the  divisions  between  nations  would  in  no  sense  corre¬ 
spond  with  fiscal  and  commercial  divisions  ;  in  which  Free  Trade 
would  have  swept  away  altogether  all  rivalry  between  men  of 
different  races,  of  different  creeds,  and  of  different  political 
institutions ;  in  which  the  world  would  commercially  be  one, 
in  which  production  would  follow  natural  lines,  and  in  which 
international  manufacture  would  take  not  a  competitive,  but  a 
co-operative  shape.  (Cheers.)  That  was  his  ideal.  He  drew 
from  it  the  conclusion  that  in  a  world  thus  industrially  organised 
war  would  be  a  practical  impossibility,  that  nation  would  be  so 
linked  to  nation  by  industrial  ties  that  it  would  be  impossible 
either  for  national  ambition  or  national  vanity  to  break  the  great 
peace  which  was  to  brood  over  the  face  of  the  world.  Who  shall 
deny  that  that  ideal  had  in  it  elements  of  great  nobility?  Not 
I  for  one  ;  but,  unfortunately,  the  world  he  thus  pictured  is  not 
the  world  in  which  we  live.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is  not  merely 
that  Protection  has  survived  as  a  relic — a  barbarous  relic,  as 
Mr.  Cobden  would  have  thought — of  a  past  time ;  it  is  not 
merely  that  nation  is  still  divided  from  nation  by  political  and 
racial  peculiarities.  The  actual  facts  are  far  stronger  and  more 
significant  than  any  such  statement  would  convey. 

The  Barrier  of  Protection  and  Nationality. 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  sentiment  of  nationality  has 
received  an  accretion  of  strength  of  which  no  man  then  living 
could  have  dreamed  ;  and  that  contemporaneously  with  this 
growing  sentiment  of  nationality  we  have  found  Protection  in 
foreign  countries,  not  surviving  as  the  creed  of  the  obscurantist 
minority,  but  growing  in  strength  day  by  day,  and  day  by  day 
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more  separating  the  nations  commercially  from  one  another. 

I  regret  it.  I  regret  it  deeply.  But  after  all  we  have  to  take 
account  of  the  facts  of  the  world  in  which  we  live  (hear,  hear), 
and  neither  the  individual  nor  the  nation  can  venture  with  any 
prospect  of  felicity  or  success  to  act  as  if  he  lived  in  an  ideal 
world,  and  not  in  the  world  which  actually  and  in  matter  of  fact 
surrounds  him.  (Cheers.)  I  am  afraid  that  in  these  years  we 
have  too  much  been  in  the  position  of  dreamers,  confident  in  the 
consistency  and  the  worth  of  our  own  ideal,  refusing  to  see  that 
it  was  not  conformed  to  by  our  neighbours  or  the  world  with 
which  we  had  to  deal  ;  and  the  result  is  that  we  have  watched 
for  fifty  years — we  have  watched  without  saying  a  word  or 
making  a  sign — we  have  watched  a  wall  of  hostile  tariffs  growing 
up,  dividing  nation  from  nation,  and  dividing  us  from  the  protec¬ 
tive  nations  of  the  world.  As  we  have  seen  our  own  colonies, 
our  own  flesh  and  blood,  the  very  sinews  of  the  Empire  that  is  to 
be,  building  up  one  vested  interest  after  another,  by  a  system  of 
protection  which,  when  it  reaches  its  logical  conclusion,  will  make 
it  as  hard  for  us,  their  Mother  Country,  pledged  to  defend  them, 
bound  to  them  by  every  tie  of  affection  and  regard — will  make 
it  as  hard  for  us  to  export  the  results  of  our  industry,  our  enter¬ 
prise,  and  our  capital  to  them  as  we  now  find  it  to  export  those 
results  to  America  or  to  other  protective  countries.  I  do  not 
know  whether  there  is  anybody  who,  having  faced  these  facts 
in  their  integrity,  can  look  at  them  with  indifference.  In  any 
case  the  fact  remains  that  over  the  whole  period  of  the  lifetime 
of  those  whom  I  am  now  addressing  we  have  done  nothing 
whatever  either  in  regard  to  foreign  countries  or  our  own 
colonies  to  remedy  a  state  of  things  so  absolutely  inconsistent 
with  Free  Trade  as  Mr.  Cobden  understood  it.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Commercial  Treaty  of  i860. 

I  ought,  however,  to  make  one  exception.  I  have  said  that 
no  effort  has  been  made.  That  I  believe  to  be  in  strictness 
inaccurate.  One  great  effort,  and,  in  its  measure,  one  successful 
effort,  was  made,  and  it  was  made  by  Mr.  Cobden  himself.  I 
allude  to  the  famous  commercial  treaty  with  France,  negotiated 
in  1859  and  brought  to  a  successful  issue  in  i860.  When  I 
consider  the  history  of  that  treaty  I  ask  myself  whether  Mr. 
Cobden  was  indeed  a  Cobdenite.  (Laughter,  and  Hear,  hear.) 
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What  was  the  essence  of  the  treaty  of  i860?  We  were  then  in 
process  of  completing  a  great  series  of  tariff  reforms,  mainly  due 
to  Tory  and  Conservative  statesmen,  which  did  so  much  for 
English  commerce  and  set  so  good  an  example  to  the  world. 
In  1859  there  were  certain  taxes  still  in  existence  which  the  then 
Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  and  other  financial  authorities 
thought  might  well  be  repealed,  but  for  the  repeal  of  which  they 
desired  to  obtain  from  the  Government  of  France — at  that  time 
perhaps  the  mostProtectionist  nation  with  which  we  had  large 
dealings — some  concessions  in  the  direction  of  free  exchange  of 
goods.  Now,  I  want  to  put  to  you  the  question.  The  duties 
the  repeal  of  which  was  promised  to  the  French  Government  as 
a  consideration  for  some  diminution  of  their  protective  tariffs 
were  duties  to  which  no  value  was  attached,  but  the  contrary, 
by  the  British  Exchequer.  When  Mr.  Cobden  negotiated  that 
treaty  he  and  those  who  sent  him  must  either  have  been  resolved 
to  keep  on  these  duties  if  the  treaty  failed,  or  they  must  have 
been  resolved  in  any  case  to  give  them  up.  If  the  latter,  then 
the  consideration  they  were  offering  to  the  French  Government 
in  exchange  for  fiscal  concessions  was  purely  illusory ;  and  the 
most  complimentary  epithet  that  I  can  imagine  for  a  diplomatic 
transaction  of  that  kind  is  that  it  was  extremely  dexterous. 
(A  laugh.)  The  epithets  that  I  should  be  inclined  to  apply  are 
all  of  a  less  complimentary  description  (laughter),  but  I  do  not 
think  that  those  less  complimentary  epithets  are  deserved.  I 
believe  that  Mr.  Cobden,  who  was  the  emissary,  and  Mr.  Glad¬ 
stone,  the  then  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  when  they  were 
dealing  with  the  French  Government  of  the  day,  did  not  mean 
to  indulge  in  those  over-ingenious  tactics.  But  what  they  did 
say  to  them,  and  meant  to  say  to  them,  was  :  ‘  If  you  will  give  us 
increased  facilities  for  our  exports  we  will  remit  those  taxes. 
If  you  will  not  give  us  increased  facilities  we  will  retain  those 
taxes.’  That  is  the  only  interpretation  I  can  put,  consistently 
with  the  honour  of  the  persons  concerned,  upon  that  great  com¬ 
mercial  negotiation.  But  if  so,  then,  in  the  opinion  of  Mr. 
Gladstone  and  Mr.  Cobden,  it  was  legitimate  to  keep  on  taxes 
which  would  have  been  from  a  purely  Treasury  and  revenue 
point  of  view  illegitimate  in  order  to  put  pressure  upon  a  foreign 
Government  to  relax  its  tariff.  (Cheers.)  There  is  no  econo¬ 
mical  distinction  whatever  between  the  diplomacy  which  strives 
to  attain  its  end  by  threatening  to  retain  taxes  which  ought  to 
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be  repealed,  and  one  which  threatens  to  impose  taxes  which, 
from  a  fiscal  point  of  view,  ought  never  to  be  put  on.  If  Mr. 
Cobden  approved  the  first,  we  must  assume  that  he  would  not 
have  boggled  at  the  second.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
that  point  has  ever  been  dealt  with  by  the  Cobden  Club. 
(Laughter.)  If  not,  I  respectfully  commend  it  to  their  attention. 

Well,  that,  so  far  as  I  know,  is  the  one  exception  to  our 
attitude  of  somewhat  self-complacent  indifference  to  the  tariff 
policy  of  our  great  commercial  friends  and  rivals  and  to  the 
tariff  policy  of  our  own  colonies. 


Protection  and  Internal  Free  Trade. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  to  our  credit — (hear,  hear) — and  I  confess 
that  when  I  hear  criticisms — criticisms  with  which  I  sympathise 
taken  by  themselves — upon  the  American  and  the  German 
system,  under  which  those  great  industrial  nations  have  accom¬ 
panied  their  marvellous  commercial  expansion  with  protective 
duties  which  must  have  thrown  a  most  heavy  burden  upon  the 
consumer,  I  feel  that  they  have  a  retort  to  which  I,  at  least,  have 
no  reply.  They  may  well  say  to  us  that,  although  their  external 
policy  has  been  thus  Protectionist,  at  all  events  within  the  limits 
of  their  own  country  they  have  established  permanent  Free 
Trade — (hear,  hear) — and  that  at  this  moment  within  the  circuit 
of  the  German  Empire  and  within  the  vast  ambit  of  the  American 
Commonwealth  all  duties,  all  restrictions  which  can  hamper  free 
exchange,  have  been  abolished  by  their  patriotism  and  their 
foresight.  And  they  may  well  ask  us  whether  we  in  the  British 
Empire  can  point  to  a  similar  picture,  and  whether  at  this 
moment  that  Free  Trade  of  which  we  talk  so  much,  and  of  which 
we  boast  so  loudly,  is  Free  Trade  extending  beyond  the  narrow 
limits  of  the  four  seas,  and  whether  it  even  includes  those  great 
self-governing  colonies  which  we  proudly  boast  are  to  be  the 
great  buttresses  of  our  Empire.  (Cheers.) 

I  take  it,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  that  it  is  quite  impossible 
for  any  man  to  say — I  know  it  is  quite  impossible  for  any  Free 
Trader  to  say — that  we  have  not  suffered  deeply  and  profoundly 
by  foreign  tariffs  in  this  country.  (Cheers.)  Free  Trade  is 
indeed  an  empty  name,  a  vain  speculation,  if  the  fact  that  foreign 
nations  are  setting  themselves  to  work  to  divert  our  industries 
into  channels  into  which  they  would  never  have  naturally  flowed, 
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to  exclude  our  manufactures  from  their  appropriate  markets,  and 
to  limit  as  far  as  they  can  the  international  play  of  supply  and 
demand — I  say  that  Free  Trade  is  indeed  a  farce  if  those  things 
do  not  produce  an  evil  effect,  not  merely  upon  the  country 
which  imposes  protective  duties,  but  on  the  Free  Trade  country — 
and  there  is  still  one — (laughter  and  cheers) — which  has  to 
endeavour  to  the  best  of  its  ability  to  meet  them. 

The  Dangers  of  the  Trust  System. 

But  real  and  great  as  these  evils  are,  they  are  not  the  only 
ones  inflicted  on  us  by  foreign  protection.  For  there  has  been 
a  development  of  which  Mr.  Cobden  and  Mr.  Cobden’s  contem¬ 
poraries  never  dreamed,  the  development  of  the  trust  system 
under  the  protection  of  these  tariffs  which  inflicts  an  injury  upon 
the  capital  and  still  more  upon  the  workmen  of  these  Islands. 
The  phenomenon  is  so  new  that  I  dare  scarce  venture  to 
prophesy  what  development  it  is  likely  to  take,  whether  it  is 
going  to  expand  into  a  great  national  danger,  or  whether  it  is 
going  to  be  limited  to  the  evil  which  I  fear  it  has  already  inflicted. 
But  of  this  you  may  be  absolutely  sure,  that  in  the  alliance  of 
trusts  and  tariffs  there  is  a  danger  to  the  enterprise  of  this 
country  which  threatens  not  mainly  the  capitalist,  for  he  is  at 
liberty  to  establish  his  business  in  those  countries  where  tariffs 
will  benefit  his  industry,  not  injure  it,  but  which  will  fall  with 
the  heaviest  weight  upon  the  artisan  and  labour  classes  of  this 
country,  who  have  no  methods,  or  no  methods  known  to  me,  by 
which  they  can  protect  their  interests  against  this  particular 
danger.  (Loud  cheers.) 

No  Cure,  but  a  Palliative. 

Now,  if  I  have  rightly  described  the  dangers  from  which  we 
suffer,  you  have  a  right  to  ask  me  whether  I  know  of  a  cure. 
(Hear,  hear.)  My  answer,  I  am  afraid,  will  be  a  disappointing 
one.  I  know  of  no  cure,  but  I  do  know  of  a  palliative.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  up  here  on  an  occasion  when  it  is  my 
duty  to  advise  the  great  party  of  which  for  the  moment  I  am 
the  chief — it  is  not,  I  say,  consistent  with  my  duty  to  draw  an 
imaginary  picture  of  the  blessings  to  follow  from  any  remedy 
which  I  have  to  propose.  I  know  of  no  cure  ;  the  ill  has  gone 
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too  far.  You  will  not  get  the  great  commercial  nations  of  the 
world  to  abandon  Protection  ;  I  fear  you  will  not  get  our  great 
self-governing  colonies  to  retrace  the  steps  which  we  have  with¬ 
out  remonstrance  permitted  them  to  take.  I  therefore  say  there 
is  no  cure  for  the  evils  that  I  have  described,  but  I  think  there 
is  a  palliative,  and  it  is  that  palliative  which  I  am  here  to  recom¬ 
mend  to  you  to-day.  (Cheers.)  Remember  what  the  situation 
is  which  I  have  endeavoured  to  describe  to  you.  Mr.  Cobden 
supposed  that  the  world  was  going  to  be  a  Free  Trade  world  in 
which  commerce  would  follow  its  natural  courses,  unhampered 
by  the  devices  of  statesmen  and  politicians,  untouched  by  the 
influence  of  international  treaties.  That  is  what  he  hoped,  that 
is  what  he  believed. 

The  Freedom  of  Negotiation. 

But  what,  in  fact,  we  have  got  to  deal  with  is  a  world  in 
which  international  commerce  is  largely  regulated  by  treaty,  in 
which  trade  flows  along  channels  engineered  not  by  Nature  but 
by  diplomacy.  Is  it  common  sense  that  in  such  a  world  we,  the 
greatest  commercial  nation  of  all,  should  come  forward  and  say, 
‘We  will  endeavour  to  arrange  treaties  with  you.  We  have 
nothing  to  give  you — (laughter) — we  have  nothing  to  withhold 
from  you,  we  throw  ourselves  upon  your  mercy,  we  appeal  to  your 
kindly  consideration  ’  ?  (Renewed  laughter.)  ‘  Remember, 
please  remember,  how  good  we  are  to  your  commerce’ — (laughter) 
— ‘  how  we  throw  no  impediment  in  its  way,  how  we  freely  open 
to  it  our  markets ;  and  treat  it  as  if  it  were  our  own.  And 
please  don’t  forget  us  when  you  are  making  your  next  treaty.’ 
(Renewed  laughter  and  cheers.)  I  am  incapable  of  believing 
that  a  nation  which  deliberately  deprives  itself  of  its  power  of 
bargaining  is  a  nation  which  is  likely  to  make  very  good  bar¬ 
gains.  I  have  been  asked  by  friends  of  mine  whether  there 
really  is  any  ground  for  supposing  that  we  should  make  better 
bargains  if  we  had  the  freedom  of  negotiation  which  I  ask  you 
to  give  us.  (Loud  cheers.)  I  confess  that  the  very  question 
seems  to  me  to  show  that  the  questioner  lives  in  a  world  of 
economic  phantasmagoria — (laughter) — with  no  relation  what¬ 
ever  to  the  realities  in  which,  fortunately  or  unfortunately,  our  lot 
is  cast.  Are  commercial  bargains  different  from  all  other  bargains  ? 
Are  negotiations  between  nations  which  deal  with  duties  upon 
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manufactured  goods  different  in  essence  and  in  character  from 
other  negotiations  carried  on  for  other  purposes  ?  (Cries  of  *  No.’) 
Did  any  man  ever  hear  of  a  country  going  into  negotiations  for 
these  other  purposes  which  came  out  of  these  negotiations  with 
success  unless  it  had  in  the  course  of  these  negotiations  some¬ 
thing  to  give,  which,  in  case  of  necessity,  it  was  at  liberty  to 
withhold  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  My  request  therefore  to  you  to-night — 
the  fundamental  and  essential  request  to  which  everything  I 
have  to  say  in  the  remainder  of  my  speech  is  subsidiary  and 
accidental — is  that  the  people  of  this  country  should  give  to  the 
Government  of  this  country,  from  whatever  party  that  Govern¬ 
ment  may  be  drawn,  that  freedom  of  negotiation  of  which  we 
have  been  deprived,  not  by  the  force  of  circumstances,  not  by 
the  action  of  overmastering  forces,  not  by  the  pressure  of  foreign 
Powers,  but  by  something  which  I  can  only  describe  as  our  own 
pedantry  and  our  own  self-conceit.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers; 
and  a  voice  :  ‘How  can  we  give  you  that  power?’)  I  have 
stated  the  fundamental  proposition  which  I  wish  to  affirm,  but  I 
agree  with  my  friend  opposite  that  it  is  necessary  for  me,  though 
it  may  not  be  interesting  to  you,  that  I  should  answer  some 
questions  which  will  inevitably  be  asked  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  that  freedom  for  which  I  ask  is  going  to  be  used.  I  would, 
however,  observe  that  this  question  is  often  put  in  a  manner 
which  I  regard  as  highly  unreasonable.  I  suppose  there  is  not 
a  man  in  this  room  who  denies  that  we  ought  to  have  a  fleet — 
(hear,  hear) ;  but  am  I,  or  is  any  other  Minister,  to  tell  you  how 
that  fleet  is  to  be  used  in  1904,  or  1905,  or  1906,  or  1907  ?  That 
is  a  prophetic  calculation  which  neither  I  nor  any  other  man  can 
make.  (Hear,  hear.)  All  you  can  say  is  this — that  it  is  abso¬ 
lutely  necessary  for  this  country  to  have  at  its  command  in  case 
of  need  a  great  navy — (cheers) — and  it  is  necessary,  though  I 
admit  less  necessary — but  it  is  necessary — in  my  judgment,  that 
this  country  should  also  have  at  its  command  those  instruments 
of  negotiation  for  which  in  general  terms  I  have  already  pleaded. 
How  either  of  these  instruments  of  national  policy  is  to  be  em¬ 
ployed  must  necessarily  depend  on  the  exigencies  of  the 
moment.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  though  I  think  the  question  is 
thus  put  very  often  in  a  most  unreasonable  fashion,  I  am  per¬ 
fectly  ready  to  answer  it,  so  far  as  in  my  judgment  it  can  be 
answered  in  general  terms.  Well,  let  it  be  noted  that  I 
brought  before  your  attention  two  separate  aspects  of  one  great 
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problem.  I  have  pointed  out  to  you  that  we  have  allowed  the 
industrial  world  to  slide  into  a  system  of  high  protective  duties 
against  this  country  without  effort  and  without  remonstrance, 
and  that  the  industrial  world  partly  consists  of  our  own 
colonies  and  partly  consists  of  foreign  nations.  Now  the 
problems  raised  by  the  protective  policy  of  these  two  classes  of 
autonomous  communities  are  different,  though  they  arise  from 
the  same  difficulty  and  spring  from  the  same  root. 


Fiscal  Union  the  Prelude  to  Political  Union. 

And  as  regards  the  first  of  those — namely,  our  colonies — let 
me  say  that  I  think  we  have  in  this  country  been  strangely  blind 
— (hear,  hear) — to  the  anomalous  situation  in  which  the  British 
Empire  is  placed  in  matters  fiscal.  You  will  find  many  cases  in 
which  fiscal  union  has  been  the  prelude  to  that  closer  and  more 
intimate  union  which  is  the  basis  of  national  strength.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  may  mention,  as  a  Scotsman  (laughter),  the  case  ol 
England  and  Scotland.  If  any  of  you  will  consult  your  histories 
you  will  see  that  what  reconciled  the  smaller  kingdom  to  union 
with  the  greater  kingdom  was  no  love  of  being  under  a  British 
Parliament,  but  the  sense  that  it  was  absolutely  necessary  for 
national  existence,  or,  at  all  events,  for  national  prosperity,  that 
England  and  Scotland  should  be  fiscally  one.  (Cheers.)  But 
that  Union,  originally  based  on  mere  material  considerations, 
now  depends  on  the  yet  stronger  bond  of  sentiment ;  and  it  has 
welded  the  two  peoples  together  into  an  inseparable  whole,  which 
it  will  not  be  possible  for  any  hostile  force  to  divide.  And  if  I 
wished  further  to  load  my  speech  with  historical  illustrations  I 
might,  of  course,  point  to  the  case  of  Germany.  For  Germany 
resembles  Scotland  in  this  respect,  that  fiscal  union  began  before 
that  political  union  which  had  been  the  greatest  incident  in 
modern  European  history.  We,  on  the  other  hand,  have  been 
content,  apparently,  as  far  as  our  Empire  is  concerned,  to  see 
fiscal  divisions  growing  with  our  growth,  and  at  the  very  moment 
when  the  population  and  wealth  of  our  colonies  are  greatly 
increasing,  and  the  sentiment  of  common  interest,  common  blood, 
and  common  institutions  is  daily  gaining  strength,  we  see  these 
fiscal  divisions  deepening  and  broadening,  with  results  which  no 
man  can  prophesy  but  which  I  venture  to  say  no  man  of  sober 
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judgment  or  any  knowledge  of  history  can  contemplate  without 
disquiet.  (Cheers.) 

That  is  the  first  branch  of  the  problem.  I  am  disposed  to 
say  that  in  many  respects  it  is  the  most  important  branch  (hear, 
hear)  ;  and  I  have  sorrowfully  to  admit  that  it  is  also  the  most 
difficult  branch,  and  for  this  reason. 

The  Taxation  of  Food. 

The  evil  has  been  allowed  to  grow  both  by  us  and  by  our 
colonies  to  a  point  at  which  it  is  probably  incapable  of  any 
complete  remedy,  and  at  which  even  an  attempted  remedy,  so 
far  as  I  am  able  to  see,  would  involve  the  taxation  of  food  in 
this  country.  Now,  I  do  not  think  that  public  opinion  is  ripe  for 
the  taxation  of  food.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course,  all  must  admit 
that  the  taxation  of  food,  indeed  every  kind  of  taxation,  is  in 
itself  an  evil.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  indeed  that  the  evil  of  food 
taxation — provided  that  taxation  is  kept  within  narrow  limits — 
has  been  exaggerated  beyond  what  reason  and  logic  justify. 
(Loud  cheers.)  But  I  think,  nevertheless,  that  the  feeling  against 
it  cannot  be  ignored.  For  it  is  due  to  historic  causes,  and  is 
born  of  sentiments  which  have  their  root  in  far-off  social  con¬ 
flicts.  And  the  reason  is  not  far  to  seek.  Compare  the  case 
of  France  and  of  England.  In  France  at  this  moment  it  would 
be  impossible  for  any  legislator  to  attempt  to  make  the  smallest 
breach  in  that  theoretical  equality  the  passion  for  which  has 
been  burnt  into  them  by  the  great  struggle  of  the  French  Revo¬ 
lution.  Every  Frenchman,  or  most  Frenchmen,  believe  it  as 
an  immutable  creed.  The  Englishman,  on  the  other  hand, 
cares  little  for  speculative  equality.  What  he  wants  is  liberty. 
(Hear,  hear.)  The  Frenchman,  however,  is  tolerant,  to  a 
degree  incredible  among  us,  of  any  taxation  of  food.  Remember, 
that  though  France  is  a  country  governed  under  as  democratic 
a  Government  as  our  own,  taxation  of  food  is  part  of  its  normal 
system.  And  Frenchmen  submit  not  merely  to  taxation  on 
food  for  what  we  should  call  national  and  Imperial  purposes, 
but  they  pay  what  we  pay  out  of  rates  very  largely  by  such 
taxation.  Now,  take  the  case  of  England.  In  England  we  had 
no  French  Revolution.  We  have  not  suffered  in  our  historic 
experience  any  of  the  ills  which  have  given  birth  to  the  French 
sentiment  on  the  subject  of  equality  ;  but  the  memory  of  the 
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misery  endured  by  our  working  classes,  and  especially  by  tl*  e 
agricultural  labourer — (hear,  hear) — in  the  days  when  wheat  was 
70 s.,  80s.,  or  ioctf.  a  quarter  has  become  associated,  though  I 
admit  with  very  little  historic  propriety  (hear,  hear) ;  but  it  has, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  become  associated  with  the  question  of  duty¬ 
free  imports  of  corn.  It  has  eaten  into  the  historic  imagination 
of  our  people.  It  cannot  be  eliminated  by  the  best  logic,  the 
most  conclusive  reasoning,  or  the  most  eloquent  speeches.  I 
am,  therefore,  distinctly  of  opinion — I  am  speaking  here  as  one 
who  is  bound  to  give  advice  to  a  great  party  on  the  policy  which 
they  should  regard  as  their  official  policy — (hear,  hear) — that  a 
tax  on  food  is  not,  with  public  opinion  in  the  state  in  which  we 
now  find  it,  within  the  limits  of  practical  politics.  So  much  for 
the  colonial  branch  of  the  question. 

The  Advantages  of  Freedom  of  Negotiation. 

Now  you  will  ask  me  how  I  mean  to  carry  out,  or  how  I 
contemplate  should  be  carried  out,  that  liberty  of  negotiation 
for  which  I  ask  in  respect  of  foreign  countries.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Well,  there  are  a  great  many  people  who  seem  to  think  that  if 
we  ask  for  liberty  of  negotiation  in  respect  of  tariffs  with  foreign 
countries  we  mean  to  enter  into  a  general  tariff  war  with  the 
whole  world.  No  such  idea,  no  such  expectation  is  entertained, 
at  all  events  by  myself.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  know  whether 
most  of  you  are  acquainted  with  the  practice  of  foreign  countries 
in  their  tariff  negotiations.  What  they  commonly  do  is  to  have 
what  they  cali  a  combative  tariff,  that  is  to  say,  a  very  high  tariff 
placed  upon  all  foreign  goods,  which  they  then  proceed  to  reduce 
for  the  benefit  of  those  nations  which  give  them  something  in 
return.  So  that  they  start  with  a  heavy  duty  on  all  manufac¬ 
tured  imports,  which  they  are  prepared  to  reduce  for  considera¬ 
tion  received.  I  contemplate  no  such  procedure  with  regard  to 
this  country.  I  think  it  would  involve  too  great  a  disturbance 
of  our  practice,  and  might  risk  the  disorganisation  of  our  trade. 
But  I  see  no  such  objection  to  our  proceeding,  so  to  speak,  from 
the  other  end,  and  if  we  thought  we  could  do  it  without  disad¬ 
vantage  to  ourselves — which,  after  all,  is  the  guiding  considera¬ 
tion  in  these  matters — (a  laugh,  and  ‘  Hear,  hear  ’) — we  might 
inform  any  foreign  country  which  we  thought  was  treating  us 
with  outrageous  unfairness  that  unless  they  modified  their  policy 
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to  our  advantage  we  should  feel  ourselves  compelled  to  take  this 
or  that  step  in  regard  to  their  exports  to  our  markets.  (Cheers.) 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  suggest  that  foreign  countries  are  ani¬ 
mated  by  a  desire  to  destroy  our  trade  simpliciter.  (Voices, 
‘  They  are.’)  What  they  want  to  do  is  to  improve  their  trade  at 
our  expense — (laughter) — which  is  rather  a  different  thing  ;  but 
in  any  case  are  you  not  trying  them  too  high  by  your  present 
system  ?  Are  you  not  throwing  an  unnecessary  temptation  in 
their  way  ?  Supposing  they  want  to  do  us  justice — (a  laugh) — is 
it  fair  to  go  to  their  negotiators  and  say,  ‘  Well,  we  have  nothing 
to  give  you,  we  have  nothing  to  take  from  you  ;  our  principles 
are  such  that  you  may  kick  us  round  the  room,  and  we  will  only 
say — “  Please  treat  us  as  well  as  you  can  ”  ’  ?  (A  laugh.)  I  do 
not  think  that  is  fair  to  the  foreign  negotiator,  who  has  to  con¬ 
sider  public  opinion  in  his  own  country.  He  will  find  it  far  easier 
to  come  to  a  fair  ‘  give  and  take  ’  arrangement  if  he  knows  that 
behind  our  request  for  justice  there  is  a  method  of  exacting  it. 
(Cheers.) 

Now  I  have  spoken  at  outrageous  length  (cries  of  ‘  No,  no  ’), 
but  I  have  been  most  anxious  to  be  perfectly  clear  and  perfectly 
explicit  as  to  the  advice  I  want  to  give  you,  and,  if  I  may  say 
so,  to  give  through  you  to  the  country.  (Hear,  hear,) 

The  Verdict  of  1845-46. 

You  will  admit  that  I  have  not  clouded  my  statement  by 
any  verbal  rhetoric  or  any  attempt  at  eloquent  declamation.  I 
have  tried  to  give  you  the  bare  outlines  of  rather  a  hard  and 
difficult  argument  with  all  the  lucidity  at  my  command  ;  but 
lest  any  man  may  hereafter  say  that  I  have  been  ambiguous  or 
obscure,  in  order  that  every  future  misunderstanding  shall  be 
patently  and  obviously  a  wilful  misunderstanding,  I  will  for  one 
moment,  and  it  shall  be  only  for  a  moment,  conceive  myselt 
asked  certain  questions  by  this  audience.  It  is  not,  as  you  are 
aware,  in  accordance  with  custom  on  these  occasions,  as  it  is 
during  a  general  election,  to  catechise  a  speaker  on  his  speech. 
May  I  convert  myself  for  the  moment,  on  your  behalf,  into  a 
questioner,  and  may  I  cross-examine  myself?  (Laughter,  and 
‘  Hear,  hear.’)  Very  well.  The  first  question  which  I  put  to 
myself  is  this :  I  can  imagine  the  gentleman  who  interrupted 
me,  most  courteously,  a  few  minutes  ago  putting  this  question  to 
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me.  He  may  say,  ‘  Do  you  mean  to  come  forward  and  ask  the 
country  to  reverse  the  verdict  arrived  at  in  the  great  lawsuit 
between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  in  1845  and  1846?’  My 
answer  is  simple  and  plain.  I  regard  the  controversy  of  1846 
as  of  no  interest  whatever  to  us  now — (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  cheers) — 
except  from  an  historical  point  of  view.  It  is  over  and  done 
with.  I  care  no  more  for  the  quarrel  between  Mr.  Cobden  and 
his  opponents  than  I  do  about  the  Bangorian  controversy,  which 
I  expect  nobody  in  my  audience  has  ever  heard  of.  (Laughter.) 
All  that  was  appropriate  in  1845  and  1846  is  utterly  inappropriate 
in  1903  and  1904.  Our  grandfathers  fought  out  their  battle  as 
practical  men,  and  with  a  view  to  the  actual  situation  of  the  world 
in  which  they  lived.  Let  us  in  that  respect  imitate  their  example, 
and  let  us  not  be  misled  by  musty  debates,  living  enough  to 
those  who  took  part  in  them,  but  which  are  as  dead  to  us  as 
ours  will  be  to  our  grandsons  sixty  years  hence.  That  is  the 
first  question  which  I  put. 

A  Reversal  of  Fiscal  Tradition. 

The  second  question  I  will  imagine  being  put  to  me  is  this — 
‘  Do  you  desire  to  alter  fundamentally  the  fiscal  tradition  which 
has  prevailed  during  the  last  two  generations?’  Yes,  I  do. 
(Loud  cheers.)  ‘  And  how,’  I  imagine  my  questioner  going  on, 
‘  do  you  propose  to  alter  that  tradition  ?  ’  I  propose  to  alter 
that  tradition  by  asking  the  people  of  this  country  to  delete 
altogether  from  their  maxims  of  public  conduct  the  doctrine  that 
you  must  never  put  on  taxation  except  for  revenue  purposes. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  say  distinctly  that  in  my  judgment  the  country 
ought  never  to  have  deprived  itself  of  that  liberty,  and  that  it 
ought  publicly  to  resume  it  in  the  face  of  Europe  and  the 
world.  Of  course  that  liberty  so  resumed  may  be  abused  ;  I  do 
not  doubt  it.  It  may  get  into  incompetent  hands  ;  very  possibly. 
But  nevertheless  it  should,  in  my  opinion,  be  resumed.  (Hear, 
hear.)  This  country  should  again  have  what  every  other 
country  in  the  world  possesses,  and  that  of  which  no  other 
country  in  the  world  would  think  of  depriving  itself — the  liberty 
to  negotiate  and  something  to  negotiate  with.  (Cheers.)  The 
next  question  I  can  imagine  being  asked  of  me  is,  ‘  Why  do  you 
want  to  resume  this  liberty  of  negotiations,  seeing  how  well  the 
country  has  prospered  for  all  these  years  without  it?’  To  that 
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my  reply  is,  I  hope,  explicit  and  distinct  My  object  is  to 
mitigate,  as  far  as  circumstances  allow,  the  injury  done  to  us  by 
hostile  tariffs.  The  hostile  tariffs  have  inflicted  upon  us  injury 
of  a  double  kind.  They  have  divided  one  fragment  of  the 
Empire  fiscally  from  the  other.  They  have  directed  our  indus¬ 
tries  into  channels  into  which  they  would  never  have  naturally 
flowed,  they  have  restricted  and  hampered  our  export  trade,  and 
their  effect  has  acted  and  reacted  over  the  whole  community — 
whether  they  be  consumers,  or  producers  for  home  consumption, 
or  producers  for  export.  And,  in  addition  to  these  evils,  there 
is  another,  namely,  the  insecurity  which,  I  fear,  some  great 
branches  of  our  industry  suffer,  and  must  suffer,  so  long  as  we 
permit  protective  duties,  in  combination  with  trusts,  to  pour  into 
this  country  at  an  unnatural  price  goods  which  under  a  true 
system  of  Free  Trade — under  a  system,  I  mean,  in  which  every 
country  produces  according  to  its  natural  capacity — would  never 
be  able  to  compete  with  and  never  be  able  to  outstrip  the 
industries  of  home  origin.  (Cheers.) 

Will  the  Remedy  be  Complete? 

Two  other  questions,  and  only  two  others,  have  to  be  asked. 

‘  Will  the  remedy  you  propose  be  complete  ?  ’  To  that  I  answer 
that  it  will  not  be  complete,  even  if  it  can  be  tried  in  its 
integrity ;  and  it  cannot  be  tried  in  its  integrity,  because  I 
believe  the  country  will  not  tolerate  a  tax  upon  food.  And  if 
the  last  question  be  asked  me,  ‘  Then  do  you  think  it  is  of  any 
value?  ’  To  that  I  reply  with  equal  emphasis  and  decision  that, 
in  my  judgment,  undoubtedly  it  will  be  useful.  There  have 
been  plenty  of  occasions  in  the  past,  and,  believe  me,  there  will 
be  plenty  of  occasions  in  the  future,  when  a  British  Minister 
having  to  conduct  a  great  commercial  negotiation  will  feel  his 
hands  strengthened,  will  feel  he  is  indeed  able  to  represent  the 
interests  of  the  great  country  whose  foreign  affairs  he  has  to 
manage,  if  he  can  say  to  the  Minister  of  the  country  with  whom 
he  is  negotiating,  ‘We  do  notask  you  to  reverse  your  com¬ 
mercial  policy,  we  do  not  ask  for  anything  which  is  impossible, 
but  common  justice  and  common  fair  treatment  we  do  ask  (hear, 
hear),  and  if  we  do  not  get  it  we  will  take  our  own  measures.’ 
(Loud  cheers.) 
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Now,  my  lord  and  gentlemen,  I  hope  that  at  the  risk  of 
some  length  and  some  tedium — (‘  No  ’) — I  have  at  all  Events 
avoided  any  kind  of  obscurity.  I  have  been  asked  to  g've  a 
lead.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  think  that  request  was  a  reasonable  one. 
A  man  who,  however  unworthy,  is  called  upon  to  lead  a  party 
must  lead  it,  and  so  long  as  I  am  in  that  position  I  mean  to  lead 
it.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers;  cries  of  ‘What  about  Joe?’ 
and  some  interruption.)  I  have  given  this  great  topic  my  best 
thoughts,  my  most  earnest  consideration,  and  I  am  firmly  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  policy  which  I  now  recommend  to  the  party  and 
to  the  country  is  not  only  in  absolute  harmony  with  all  our  best 
traditions — (cheers) — not  only  finds  precedent  and  support  in  the 
statements  of  all  our  greatest  leaders,  is  not  only  in  perfect 
conformity  with  the  spirit  of  the  great  body  which  we  here 
represent,  but  that,  above  all,  it  is  the  best  which  this  country, 
depending  for  its  greatness  as  it  does  upon  its  commercial 
position  in  the  world,  it  is  the  best  (I  say)  which  this  country  can 
adopt.  In  that  faith,  and  with  all  earnestness  of  purpose,  I 
recommend  it  to  your  favourable  consideration. 
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Mr.  Long,  Lord  Bath,  my  Lord  Dukes,  Ladies,  and 
Gentlemen, — I  rise,  in  the  first  place,  to  thank  you  for  the 
manner  in  which  you  have  responded  to  the  toast  so  cordially 
and  so  gracefully  proposed.  It  is  another  example  of  the  recep¬ 
tion  of  which  Bristol  has  been  good  enough  to  give  me  one 
specimen  already  to-day  (cheers),  and  I  cannot  thank  you  too 
sincerely  for  this  mark  of  your  regard  and  of  your  con¬ 
fidence.  I  think  that  Lord  Bath,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his 
speech,  gave  a  suggestion  of  the  tune  which  you  would  like  me 
on  this  occasion  to  play.  He  has  referred  to  that  fiscal  con¬ 
troversy  which  is  raging,  with  or  without  knowledge,  with  or 
without  charity,  in  every  town,  and  I  had  almost  said  at  every 
dinner-table  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.  I  have  already 
said  a  good  deal  about  it ;  I  have  already  written  a  good  deal 
about  it ;  and  I  do  not  know  that,  were  I  left  to  myself,  it  is 
a  theme  on  which  I  should  have  chosen  to  touch  to-night. 
But,  after  all,  I  believe  it  is  the  theme  on  which  you  want  to 
hear  me  speak  (cheers) ;  and  there  could  assuredly  be  no  fitter 
audience  before  which  to  discuss  the  true  relation  which  should 
subsist  between  the  trade  of  this  country  and  its  fiscal  system. 
(Cheers.) 

Fiscal  Policy  Hitherto  an  Open  Question. 

Now  what  has  been  the  political  history  of  this  subject 
during  recent  years  ?  When  I  first  entered  public  life  and 
throughout  all  that  public  life  the  fiscal  question  was  an  open 
question  in  the  Conservative  and  the  Unionist  Party.  As  far  as 
I  am  aware,  Lord  Derby,  the  Prime  Minister  who  split  off  from 

1  Reprinted  (with  revisions)  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from 
the  Times  of  November  14,  1903. 
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his  leader,  Sir  Robert  Peel,  upon  the  fiscal  question,  never  with¬ 
drew  the  original  opinions  which  had  caused  the  difference. 
As  far  as  I  know — I  may  be  wrong,  but  as  far  as  I  know — Lord 
Beaconsfield  never  altered  the  views  to  which  he  gave  eloquent 
expression  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  life.  And  coming  down  to 
times  in  which  I  have  myself  been  called  upon  to  play  a  part 
in  politics,  I  have  sat  in  a  Cabinet  in  which  there  was  certainly 
one  member  who  was  a  Protectionist  in  the  old-fashioned  sense 
of  the  term,  in  which  there  was  certainly  more  than  one  member 
who  took  the  most  rigid  Cobdenite  views,  and  more  than  one 
who  preached,  as  far  as  I  understand  the  matter,  precisely  the 
same  doctrines  which  I  am  endeavouring  to  preach  to-day. 
The  fact  that  there  were  thus  differences  ranging  over  the 
whole  gamut  of  fiscal  opinion  in  the  same  Cabinet  is  surely 
sufficient  proof  of  the  proposition  I  am  laying  down  that  the  fiscal 
question  was  at  that  time  an  open  question  in  the  Conservative 
and  in  the  Unionist  party.  (Hear,  hear.)  So  that  opinions  which 
are  now  eagerly  canvassed  in  every  political  society  throughout 
the  kingdom,  opinions  in  which  I  may  say  that  I  agree,  were 
from  time  to  time  uttered  by  persons  who  held  a  leading  place 
in  Conservative  and  Unionist  circles  without  exciting  dis¬ 
approval  or  even  comment.  Until  recently  public  opinion  in 
this  country,  the  general  feeling  of  the  community  and  of  the 
trading  classes,  was  not  ripe  to  consider  any  change.  I  do  not 
know  whether  you  have  ever  heard  the  difference  made  to  a 
note  played,  let  us  say,  upon  a  violin  according  as  there  is  or 
is  not  in  its  neighbourhood  some  resonator  tuned  into  perfect 
accord  with  it.  If  there  is  not  the  note  may  die  away,  faint 
and  unheeded.  But  if  there  is — if,  to  apply  my  parallel,  there 
is  a  public  which  will  give  back  the  note,  then  it  suddenly  gains 
in  resonance  and  strength,  and  fills  the  whole  space  around  it 
with  sound.  (‘  Hear,  hear/  and  cheers.)  That  is  what  has 
occurred  within  the  last  six  or  eight  months.  It  is  not  that 
freedom  of  negotiation,  the  right  in  certain  cases  to  threaten 
retaliation,  and,  if  need  be,  to  carry  it  out — it  is  not  as  if  this 
was  a  new  doctrine  heard  of  now  for  the  first  time.  It  is  an  old 
doctrine,  often  preached  before,  but  now  for  the  first  time  fallen 
upon  ears  attuned  to  hear  it ;  now  for  the  first  time  heard  by  a 
public  prepared  to  listen  with  an  anxious  and  attentive  ear  to 
appeals  which  it  formerly  passed  by,  if  not  with  contempt,  at  all 
events  in  silence. 
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The  Reconstruction  of  the  Cabinet. 

Now  for  my  part  I  should  have  been  glad  had  it  been  possible 
that  the  old  position  should  be  maintained  under  which  the 
fiscal  question  was  regarded  as  an  open  question  in  our  ranks. 
It  is  not  possible,  because  the  country  would  not  have  it,  the 
House  of  Commons  would  not  have  it,  and  the  Cabinet  itself 
would  not  have  it.  They  may  have  been  right.  My  own 
wishes  may  have  been,  perhaps  they  were,  incapable  of  realisa¬ 
tion,  and  it  may  have  been  necessary  for  the  Cabinet  formally 
to  declare  the  policy  it  was  prepared  to  pursue.  Once  that  was 
decided  by  the  country,  by  the  House  of  Commons,  and  by  the 
Cabinet,  manifestly  it  was  impossible  but  that  each  member  of 
the  Cabinet  should  say  to  himself  and  to  his  colleagues,  ‘  Am  I  or 
am  I  not  a  fiscal  reformer?’ — (hear,  hear) — and  by  a  fiscal 
reformer  I  do  not  of  course  mean  merely  a  man  who  sets  himself 
to  work  to  find  whether  he  can  imagine  circumstances,  strange, 
obscure,  and  unexpected,  which  might  justify  some  exceptional 
change  in  our  fiscal  system.  I  do  not  mean  a  man  who  sets  to 
work  upon  the  problem  as  the  old  casuists  set  themselves  to  work 
to  discover  whether  there  might  or  might  not  be  occasions  on 
which  murder  or  suicide  were  excusable.  (Laughter.)  By  a 
fiscal  reformer  I  mean  a  man  who,  looking  at  the  whole  circum¬ 
stances  of  his  time  and  of  his  country,  feels  that  some  change, 
some  genuine,  and  it  may  be  far-reaching,  change,  is  required  in 
our  fiscal  methods  in  order  to  enable  us  to  deal  with  a  situation 
which  was  not  in  existence  when  our  present  system  was  framed 
by  our  fathers  and  our  grandfathers,  a  condition  of  which  they 
never  even  dreamed.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  when  that  point  was 
reached,  when  it  became  clear  that  we  had  to  choose  and  ex¬ 
plicitly  declare  our  choice  between  fiscal  reform  on  the  one  hand 
and  standing  entirely  in  the  old  ways  on  the  other,  then  unfor¬ 
tunately,  but  quite  inevitably,  changes  had  to  be  made  in  the 
Cabinet,  and  those  changes  have  taken  place. 

Agreement  upon  a  Policy. 

A  Government  having  thus  been  formed  which  is  entirely  in 
favour  of  fiscal  reform  (loud  cheers),  and  this  change  having 
been  made  in  deference  to  public  opinion,  a  new  charge  is  now 
brought  against  us,  namely,  that  the  members  of  the  Government, 
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who  are  agreed  on  the  immediate  practical  issue,  are  not  agreed 
as  to  the  desirability  or  practicability  of  further  developments. 
This  is,  no  doubt,  a  fact,  but  is  it  a  crime  ?  Did  anybody  ever 
hear  of  a  Cabinet  which  was  not  merely  agreed  upon  a  policy, 
but  was  also  agreed  upon  every  principle  on  which  that  policy 
was  supposed  to  depend,  and  upon  every  conclusion  to  which 
those  principles  might  be  pressed  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  No.’)  On  those 
terms  party  government  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  (Hear, 
hear.)  On  those  terms  party  government  has  never  been  carried 
out  (hear,  hear),  and  while  it  is  no  doubt  true  that  such  differ¬ 
ences  of  opinion  must  be  permitted  to  both  parties,  believe  me, 
the  licence — if  licence  it  be — is  far  more  required  by  our  oppo¬ 
nents  than  it  is  ever  likely  to  be  by  ourselves.  (Cheers.)  Can 
any  man  or  woman  imagine  a  Radical  Government  in  power,  in 
which  all  its  members  were  agreed  upon  the  great  questions  in 
which  the  public  in  this  country  is  interested  ?  Are  they  all  to 
agree  upon  Imperial  questions?  Are  they  all  to  agree  upon 
domestic  questions  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  No,  no.’)  Are  they,  for  instance 
to  agree  as  to  the  Church  disestablishment  ?  (Laughter,  and  cries 
of  *  No,  no.’)  Are  they  to  agree  as  to  whether  disestablishment 
should  be  Welsh  disestablishment,  or  Scottish  disestablishment, 
or  Welsh  and  English  disestablishment  ?  Are  you  to  require 
complete  identity  of  conviction  between  the  gentleman  who 
believes  in  land  nationalisation  and  the  owner  of  many  acres 
who  will  probably  preside  over  the  Cabinet  meetings  which  both 
attend  ?  (Laughter.)  Are  you  going  to  find  a  common  measure 
of  belief  for  the  trade-union  representative  and  the  capitalist 
representative  ?  (Laughter.)  But  why  should  I  go  on  ?  The 
differences  dividing  the  Radical  party  are  deeper,  are  more 
permanent,  depend  upon  more  fundamental  considerations,  than 
any  differences  which,  either  now  or  at  any  future  time,  are  likely 
to  divide  us.  (Cheers.)  Are  they  to  come  forward  and  taunt  us 
because  my  colleagues  who  are  agreed  upon  a  policy  do  not 
pretend  that  they  are  agreed  upon  every  conceivable  development 
which  that  policy  might  under  given  circumstances  take  ?  It  is 
far  beyond  any  demand  that  I  have  ever  yet  known  made  on  a 
Government  that  they  should  frame  their  Cabinet,  not  merely 
with  the  view  to  what  is  to  be  done  during  the  course  of  the 
Parliament  in  existence,  but  frame  it  in  view  of  a  hypothetical 
election  in  the  immediate  future.  This  demand,  excessive 
though  it  be,  has  been  met.  But  further  than  this  I  decline  to 
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go.  The  policy  we  have  announced  is  the  policy  we  have  all 
agreed  on  as  fitted  to  the  present  situation  of  the  country,  its 
present  commercial  relations,  and  the  present  sentiments  of  its 
people.  (Cheers.)  If  these  circumstances,  or  any  of  them, 
change,  the  policy  itself  must  necessarily  change  with  it.  The 
principles  that  I  have  laid  down  as  guiding  my  behaviour  are 
not,  indeed,  likely  to  suffer  modification.  But  the  mode  in  which 
these  principles  are  carried  out  must  depend  upon  circumstances, 
and,  if  these  circumstances  alter,  I  have  no  right  to  bind  my 
colleagues,  and  I  have  not  the  slightest  intention  of  binding 
myself.  (Cheers.) 

A  Tribute  to  Mr.  Chamberlain. 

I  have  brought  you  up  through  this  brief  historical  narrative 
to  the  moment  at  which  we  stand,  and  I  confess  to  feeling  some 
surprise  when  I  survey  the  arguments — well,  perhaps  I  ought  to 
put  it,  when  I  survey  the  speeches — (laughter) — made  by  the 
opponents  of  fiscal  reform,  to  see  how  shy  they  fight  of  dealing 
seriously  with  the  scheme  which  I  have  ventured  to  recommend 
to  the  country.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  spend  a  great  deal  of  time 
in  denouncing  Mr.  Chamberlain  (hear,  hear,  and  cheers),  and 
they  are  not  content  with  denouncing  the  policy  which  he  has 
recommended,  which  they  have  a  perfect  right,  of  course,  to  do, 
but  they  seem  to  me  to  show  a  very  scant  appreciation  of  the 
motives  which  have  induced  Mr.  Chamberlain  to  leave  the 
Government.  (Cheers.)  They  attribute  to  him,  so  far  as  I  can 
discover,  sinister  motives,  far-reaching  designs,  unavowed  ambi¬ 
tions  (cries  of  ‘  Shame  ’),  and  they  fail  to  see,  what  I  should  have 
thought  would  have  struck  every  candid  and  impartial  observer, 
that  here  is  a  man  occupying  a  great  place  in  the  eyes  of  his 
countrymen  (cheers),  filling  a  great  office  as  it  has  never  been 
filled  before  (loud  cheers),  and  leaving  that  office  for  no  other 
reason  whatever  than  to  preach  with  absolute  freedom  doctrines 
which  he  thinks  are  of  vital  concern  to  the  future  both  of  Great 
Britain  and  the  Empire.  (Loud  cheers.)  These  doctrines  may 
be  wrong  ;  but  surely  the  man  who  has  taken  this  course  in 
order  to  preach  them  is  a  man  who  deserves  the  admiration 
even  of  those  who  differ  from  him  most  acutely.  (Cheers.) 
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True  Free  Trade. 

Now,  I  understand  that  the  opponents  of  fiscal  reform  pecu¬ 
liarly  pride  themselves  on  being  the  representatives  of  true 
Free  Trade  doctrines.  (Laughter.)  I  dispute  that  proposition 
(hear,  hear),  and  I  appeal  to  their  own  practice  to  show  how 
incorrect  it  is.  Free  Trade,  as  I  understand  it,  advocates  unre¬ 
strained  commercial  intercourse  between  nation  and  nation,  in 
which  neither  those  who  export  nor  those  who  import  attempt 
by  artificial  stimulants  or  artificial  barriers  to  modify  the  natural 
course  of  trade.  That  is  Free  Trade  (hear,  hear),  and  I  wish  to 
Heaven  we  had  it.  (Cheers.)  The  question  I  desire  to  put  to 
these  pseudo  Free  Traders  is  this — If  they  believe  in  this 
doctrine,  how  can  they  watch  with  uncomplaining  patience  its 
utter  repudiation  by  every  manufacturing  country  in  the  world 
but  ourselves  ?  (Cheers.)  They  talk  as  if  Free  Trade  was 
enjoyed  by  every  country  which  refrained  from  putting  a  duty 
upon  imports.  They  forget  that  true  Free  Trade  doctrine  requires 
freedom  not  only  for  the  imports  to  a  country  but  for  the  exports 
from  it.  (Cheers.)  If  they  can  watch  with  this  indifferent 
philosophy  the  complete  repudiation  of  this  doctrine  by  the 
world  at  large,  what  claim  have  they  to  be  regarded  as  true  Free 
Traders  ?  (Cheers.)  I  admit  that  they  do  not  in  words  deny 
that  the  heavy  tariff  put  upon  our  goods  by  foreign  countries 
is  in  itself  an  evil,  but  they  pass  it  by  as  an  evil  which  after  all 
may  be  neglected,  as  a  disease  so  slight  that  it  must  be  more 
tolerable  than  almost  any  remedy  that  can  be  proposed  ;  and 
I  notice  that  in  fact  the  only  remedy  which  they  do  propose 
is  education.  (Laughter.)  I  am  the  last  person  in  the  world  to 
under-rate  the  value  or  importance  of  education.  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  believe  I  have  spent  more  hours  in  trying  to  promote  a 
national  system  of  education  than  all  these  Free  Trade  gentlemen 
put  together  (cheers)  ;  but  though  I  do  not  under-rate  educa¬ 
tion,  was  anything  in  this  world  ever  heard  so  utterly  ridiculous 
as  the  theory  that  technical  education  or  secondary  education, 
or  any  other  form  of  education,  would  neutralise  an  80  per  cent, 
duty  upon  your  staple  manufactures  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  The  idea 
that  we  can  cure  the  ills  inflicted  by  foreign  tariffs  merely  by 
increasing  the  number  or  the  excellence  of  our  technical  schools 
is  so  intrinsically  absurd  that  I  almost  feel  the  sacred  cause  of 
education  is  made  ridiculous  by  such  advocacy. 
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The  Most-Favoured-Nation  Clause. 

Well,  what  is  the  other  consolation  which  these  gentlemen 
find  in  the  present  state  of  things  ?  Their  view  is,  as  you  are 
aware,  that  we  ought  not  to  bargain.  Bargaining  with  foreign 
nations  about  tariffs  will  get  us  into  trouble.  Our  rivals  will 
quarrel  with  us,  they  will  be  disagreeable  to  us.  After  all,  so 
runs  the  argument,  we  have  got  the  most-favoured-nation  clause 
to  help  us,  and  this  is  worth  more  to  the  export  trade  of  this 
country  than  all  the  bargaining  in  the  world.  Now  the  most¬ 
favoured-nation  clause  is  probably  a  mystic  phrase  to  a  great 
many  of  those  I  am  addressing,  but  I  can  very  briefly  describe 
what  it  is  in  a  manner  which  I  hope  will  not  be  too  repulsively 
technical  for  the  occasion.  The  most-favoured-nation  clause 
as,  let  us  say,  between  England  and  Austria,  provides  that, 
if  Austria  gives  Italy,  for  example,  favourable  terms  for  any 
Italian  import  into  Austria,  Austria  shall  be  obliged  to  give 
us  the  same  terms.  In  other  words,  it  in  appearance  gives 
us  every  advantage  which  France  or  Germany  or  America  in 
the  course  of  their  tariff  negotiations  have  been  able  to  extract 
from  Austria.  Now  observe  that  our  opponents,  these  so-called 
Free  Traders,  are  quite  ready  to  accept  the  good  things  thus 
obtained  by  bargaining,  provided  only  the  bargaining  is  done 
by  other  countries  and  not  by  us.  They  have  to  admit,  there¬ 
fore,  however  inconsistently,  that  bargaining  is  useful,  and 
useful  to  this  country.  But,  if  so,  had  we  not  better  do  our  own 
bargaining  ?  Is  it  credible  that  the  accidental  by-products 
of  other  people’s  bargaining  for  their  interests  should  prove  the 
best  way  of  securing  our  own  ?  We  know  in  fact  that  it  is  not. 
We  know  by  actual  experience  that  when  two  countries  take 
the  trouble  to  come  to  an  understanding  on  fiscal  matters  with 
each  other,  the  understanding  is  usually  of  a  kind  which  does 
as  much  good  as  possible  to  themselves  and  as  little  good  as 
possible  to  anybody  else.  When  Germany,  for  example,  in 
1891  was  negotiating  commercial  treaties,  she  set  to  work  so 
to  arrange  their  terms  that  under  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause  we  should  capture  as  small  a  part  as  possible  of  the 
advantages  she  was  conferring  upon  her  continental  neigh¬ 
bours — not  out  of  any  malevolence  to  this  country  (a  voice, 

‘  Oh,  no !  ’) — not  out  of  any  malevolence  to  this  country 
(laughter),  but  simply  because,  as  she  was  probably  paying 
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these  nations  for  what  they  gave  her  in  the  way  of  tariff 
relaxation,  she  did  not  see  why  she  should  also  pay  us,  who, 
in  the  way  of  open  markets,  had  already  given  her  all  we 
had  to  give.  And  this  diplomatic  operation,  though  highly 
unfavourable  to  this  country,  is  not  one  of  which  in  existing 
circumstances  we  can  complain,  nor  can  it  be  regarded  as  in  any 
way  a  breach  of  the  comity  of  nations.  So  much  for  the  security 
to  our  export  trade  provided  by  the  much-vaunted  operation  of 
the  most-favoured-nation  clause. 

Does  this  Country  Exist  on  Sufferance? 

The  Cobdenite  Free  Traders  are  not  content  thus  to  ex¬ 
aggerate  the  advantages  of  the  bargaining  done  for  us  by  other 
people.  They  draw  the  gloomiest  picture  of  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  us  if  we  attempt  to  bargain  for  ourselves.  The  mere 
threat  of  retaliation  will,  according  to  them,  most  deeply  offend 
the  susceptibilities  of  all  the  Great  Powers.  (Laughter.)  They 
will  all  resent  our  action,  and  there  is  no  telling  what  injuries, 
if  we  do  offend  them,  they  are  not  capable  of  inflicting 
upon  us.  Does  this  country,  then,  exist  on  sufferance  ?  (Loud 
cheers.)  Precisely  the  same  kind  of  argument  has  been  used  with 
regard  to  our  fleet.  Critics  of  the  same  breed  have  said/  If  you 
go  on  building  ships  so  as  to  make  your  naval  position  secure, 
why  other  nations  will  go  on  building  also  ;  so  that,  though  you 
will  be  poorer,  you  will  not  be  relatively  stronger,  when  exhaus¬ 
tion  brings  the  race  for  predominance  to  an  end.’  From  which 
the  conclusion  is  that  the  best  security  both  for  our  Empire  and 
our  trade  is  to  be  found  in  the  good-natured  toleration  of  our 
neighbours.  I  will  make  no  such  confession  of  national  weak¬ 
ness.  I  do  not  deny — I  never  wish  to  overstate  my  case — I  do 
not  deny  that  tariffs,  like  fleets,  may  be  misused.  I  do  not  deny 
that  tariffs,  like  fleets,  may  be  used  provocatively,  and  that  if  they 
are  used  provocatively  they  may  produce  great  national  disasters. 
But  because  we  may  misuse  them  are  we  not  to  be  allowed  to 
use  them  ?  Are  we  to  admit  our  own  incompetence  to  deal 
wisely  with  those  defensive  weapons  which  I  ask  you  to  forge  ? 
That  is  not  merely  to  admit  that  the  commerce  of  this  country 
exists  on  sufferance,  but  that  we  are  too  weak,  too  foolish,  too 
easily  misled,  to  be  allowed  the  unrestricted  use  of  ordinary 
diplomatic  methods ;  that  we  are  like  children  that  cannot  be 
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trusted  with  edged  tools,  for  fear  we  should  cut  our  own  fingers. 
(Laughter.)  Well,  I  think  better  of  my  countrymen.  But  is 
not  this  habit  of  considering  the  fiscal  question  as  if  it  were  neither 
a  question  of  scientific  political  economy  nor  a  question  of  practical 
commercial  policy,  but  a  question  of  morals,  in  the  highest  degree 
absurd  ?  Some  gentlemen  really  talk  as  if  other  nations  sinned 
in  adopting  Protection,  while  Free  Trade  was  a  virtue  to  be 
practised  for  its  own  sake,  without  hope  of  fee  or  reward. 
Others  tells  us  that,  if  we  once  allow  fiscal  questions  to  come 
within  the  purview  of  parliamentary  action,  if  we  relax,  even 
for  a  moment,  the  rigidity  of  our  ancient  doctrines,  the  House 
of  Commons  will  be  corrupted,  our  lobbies  will  be  haunted 
by  self-seeking  manufacturers,  and  the  purity  of  public  life  will 
be  polluted  at  its  source.  How  far  are  you  going  to  carry  that 
doctrine  ?  It  seems  to  me,  if  you  carry  it  to  its  ultimate 
conclusion,  the  House  of  Commons  must  be  debarred  from 
considering  the  material  interests  of  any  section  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  ;  and  we  had  better  forthwith  devote  ourselves  to  harmless 
discussions  on  the  scholastic  philosophy.  (Cheers.) 

Free  Trade  Maxims. 

I  want  to  ask  these  opponents  of  fiscal  reform  where  is  their 
system  going  to  land  us  ?  They  put  a  great  many  questions 
to  me  and  to  my  friends.  The  time  has  come  for  us  to  put  some 
questions  to  them.  (Cheers.)  Consider,  then,  for  a  moment  one 
or  two  of  their  favourite  maxims.  This  for  example :  That 
if  you  look  after  the  imports  the  exports  will  take  care  of  them¬ 
selves.  (Laughter.)  Do  they  really  mean  to  tell  us  that  we  are  to 
see  market  after  market  taken  from  our  exporters,  one  neutral 
country  after  another  absorbed  in  the  general  stream  of  Pro¬ 
tection,  while  we  are  not  to  lift  a  finger  to  prevent  it,  content 
to  expend  our  energies  in  pious  aspirations  after  Free  Trade? 
Is  that  their  policy  ?  If  so,  I  do  not  think  that  the  imports 
will  take  care  of  themselves.  We  cannot  get  our  imports 
without  paying  for  them,  and  we  can  only  pay  for  them  by 
our  exports.  If  we  are  going  to  permit  other  nations  to  make 
our  export  trade  more  difficult  day  by  day,  the  time  will  come 
when  imports  will  cease  to  look  after  themselves,  and  when  we 
shall  find  we  have  to  pay  a  far  heavier  price  for  them  than  this 
country  either  can  or  will  afford.  (Cheers.) 
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Another  piece  of  advice  which  they  never  weary  of  giving 
us  is  that  the  only  person  that  ought  to  be  thought  of  is  the 
consumer,  that  to  turn  your  eye  for  a  moment  to  the  manufacturer, 
or  the  operative,  or  the  farmer  is  to  put  yourself  in  the  way  of 
temptation,  and  that  if  you  run  into  temptation  you  are  but 
too  likely  to  fall  from  the  strict  purity  of  Free  Trade  orthodoxy. 
Very  well,  let  us  put  a  few  questions  on  this  doctrine  also.  Do 
Free  Traders  of  this  school,  when  they  talk  of  the  interests  of 
the  consumer,  mean  his  permanent  interests  or  his  immediate 
interests  ?  And  if  they  mean  his  permanent  interests,  do  they 
really  think  that  these  are  promoted  by  permitting  a  form  of 
foreign  bounty-fed  competition  by  which  the  capital  of  our 
manufacturers  and  the  skill  of  our  workmen  are  alike  threatened  ? 
Do  they  not  think  it  worth  while,  even  at  the  possible  cost  of 
a  temporary  rise  of  price  to  the  consumer,  to  save  home 
industries,  which  it  is  easy  to  destroy  but  not  easy  to  build  up  ? 
For  remember  that  this  bounty-fed  or  duty-fed  competition,  as 
soon  as  it  has  done  that  work  of  destruction,  on  which  these 
gentlemen  turn  so  cold  and  indifferent  an  eye,  is  then  in  a 
position  to  raise  the  price  upon  the  consumer  in  whose  name 
and  for  whose  benefit  this  useless  cruelty  has  been  permitted. 
(Cheers.) 

There  is  yet  a  third  maxim  much  reverenced  in  Cobdenite 
circles,  on  which  I  should  like  to  ask  a  question.  Are  we  really 
going  to  lay  it  down  as  a  fundamental  rule  of  finance  that 
taxation  is  never  under  any  circumstances  to  be  imposed  except 
for  revenue  purposes  ?  This  may  be  an  excellent  general  rule, 
but  it  is  one  which  makes  us  absolutely  helpless  in  international 
negotiations,  and  which,  unless  you  are  prepared,  no  doubt  with 
caution,  with  moderation,  but  still  prepared  to  abrogate  it,  will 
entirely  put  you  at  the  tender  mercy  of  foreign  nations,  with  no 
better  protection  than  that  provided  by  the  most-favoured-nation 
clause,  whose  virtues  I  have  already  endeavoured  to  describe. 


Protection  of  the  Colonies  from  Fiscal  Aggression. 

There  is  but  one  more  question  I  mean  to  put  before  I 
bring  my  cross-examination  to  an  end.  Do  our  opponents,  or 
do  they  not,  mean,  if  our  colonies  give  us  preferential  treat¬ 
ment — do  they,  or  do  they  not,  mean  to  allow  them  to  be 
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penalised  for  their  patriotism  by  any  foreign  Power  ?  (Cheers.) 
Now  if  there  is  anything  which  I  should  have  thought  would 
have  stirred  the  blood  of  the  most  sluggish  Englishman — 
(laughter) — anything  which  I  should  have  thought  might  have 
disturbed  the  self-complacency  of  the  most  confident  Cobdenite, 
it  would  be  the  thought  that  one  of  our  colonies  had  endeavoured, 
for  the  sake  of  the  Empire,  to  give  us,  the  Mother  Country, 
special  privileges  ;  and  that  we  were  required  by  our  principles 
to  sit  by,  passive  and  unresisting,  while  the  foreigner  punished 
it  for  its  offence.  I  could  never  have  believed  that  that  was 
possible  if  I  had  not  seen  with  my  own  eyes  and  heard  with 
my  own  ears  that  it  was  true.  I  well  remember,  indeed  I  can 
never  forget,  that  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the  House 
of  Commons  got  up— (A  voice:  ‘Who  is  he?’  and  laughter.) 
Well,  the  one  I  am  referring  to  for  the  moment  is  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman.  (Groans.)  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man  did  what  I  have  rarely  known  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
do.  He  got  up  and  himself  moved  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  in  order  to  warn  the  colonies  how  little  they  had  to  hope 
for  from  this  country  in  the  way  of  protection  from  fiscal 
aggression.  Truly  an  amazing  performance  ! 

Well,  I  have  gone  through  my  list  of  questions.  The  Govern¬ 
ment  answer  them  all  in  one  way ;  the  Opposition  answer  them 
all  in  another  way  ;  which  of  the  two  policies  are  you  going  to 
select  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  Yours,’  and  cheers.)  I  cannot  doubt  that,  even 
as  things  are,  your  choice  will  be  in  the  direction  which  your  cheers 
indicate.  (Hear,  hear.)  But,  remember  we  are  not  merely 
dealing  with  things  as  they  are  ;  we  are  dealing  with  things 
as  they  tend  to  be.  I  reject  with  profound  contempt  argu¬ 
ments  based  merely  upon  the  actual  moment  in  which  we  live, 
and  which  leave  entirely  out  of  account  the  tendencies  which 
are  moulding  and  must  more  and  more  mould  the  commercial 
fortunes  of  the  world.  All  these  tendencies  appear  to  me  to 
be  inimical  to  the  future  of  this  country.  That  we  can  entirely 
arrest  them,  that  we  can  wholly  modify  them  in  a  Free  Trade 
direction,  that,  indeed,  I  do  not  believe ;  but  it  seems  to  me 
little  short  of  national  lunacy  that,  with  the  dangers  I  have 
foreshadowed  staring  us  in  the  face,  obvious  and  patent,  de- 
ducible  directly  from  the  very  doctrines  of  which  our  opponents 
make  such  loud  profession — it  seems,  I  say,  stark,  staring  folly 
not  to  take  what  steps  we  can  to  prevent  the  growth  of  influences 
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which  augur  so  little  good  for  the  future  of  the  industries  of  this 
country.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Progress  of  Tariff  Reform. 

Lord  Rosebery,  I  gather,  is  dreadfully  afraid  of  being  rushed. 
(Laughter.)  Nobody  is  going  to  rush  him.  (Hear,  hear.)  He 
may  have  plenty  of  time,  so  far  as  we  are  concerned,  to  think 
it  all  over.  He  has,  in  my  judgment,  a  great  deal  to  learn — 
(laughter) — and  a  great  deal  to  unlearn— (Hear,  hear) — and  the 
longer  he  and  his  friends  reflect  upon  the  theses  I  have  laid 
down  the  less  comfortable  will  be  their  confidence  in  the  creed 
they  have  so  loudly  preached.  I  really  do  not  see,  however,  any 
reason  why  they  should  not  still  enjoy  two  or  three  years  more 
of  quiet  meditation.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Lord  Rosebery, 
I  remember,  rather  took  the  view  that  some  observations  of  an 
economic  kind  which  I  had  embodied  in  a  recent  pamphlet 
were  rather  obscure,  and  I  collected  that  the  price  of  the 
pamphlet  had  not  given  him  those  opportunities  of  study  which 
under  happier  circumstances  he  might  have  enjoyed.  (Laughter.) 
I  must  put  that  all  right  (laughter),  and  if  the  Opposition  really 
devote  the  years  that  may  elapse  between  now  and  the  next 
general  election — (cheers) — to  study  the  fiscal  question  in  all 
its  bearings,  who  knows  that  we  may  not  find  them  among  the 
converts  to  the  cause !  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  I  think  I 
already  see  in  public  opinion  a  movement  in  that  direction — • 
(Hear,  hear) — perceptible  even  in  the  course  of  the  last  few 
months.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  think  the  stream  of  tendency  is 
likely  to  diminish  in  violence  or  alter  in  direction  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  no  man  who  witnessed,  as  I  witnessed  this  morning,  the 
enthusiasm  which  Bristol  showed — (cheers) — for  the  cause  of 
the  Government  can  doubt  that  in  this  constituency  at  all 
events  the  ground  is  prepared  for  the  good  seed.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  not  vain  enough,  and  I  am  not  foolish  enough,  to  suppose 
that  the  great  demonstration  of  to-day  had  personal  reference 
to  myself  (cries  of  ‘Yes,’  and  cheers),  but  I  do  take  it  as  a 
proof  that  Bristol  is  in  favour  of  the  Conservative  and  Unionist 
party  (loud  cheers),  be  their  leaders  who  they  may.  And  in 
addition  to  that  general  moral,  I  draw  this  particular  conclusion, 
that  Bristol  is  devoting  its  attention  to  this  great  fiscal  question  ; 
that  it  realises  that  things  are  not  wholly  satisfactory  with  this 
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country  ;  that  the  tides  of  commerce  are  not  running  wholly  in 
our  favour  ;  and  that  it  behoves  us  if  we  would,  like  wise  men, 
adapt  our  policy  to  the  circumstances  in  which  we  live,  to  recon¬ 
sider  our  accepted  fiscal  principles  — principles  never,  indeed, 
absolutely  true,  though  useful  in  times  different  from  our  own, 
but  which  require  profound  modifications  if  the  industries  of  this 
country  are  to  have  their  fair  chance  in  the  commercial  competi¬ 
tion  of  the  world. 
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Sir  John  Mark,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen — This,  I  believe,  is 
the  first  time  that  I  have  been  able  to  address  a  distinctly  East 
Manchester  audience  since  I  was  called  to  the  high  office  which 
I  now  have  the  honour  to  occupy.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
spoken,  indeed,  in  Manchester  ;  I  remember  that  last  year  I 
addressed  a  great  audience  in  the  Free  Trade  Hall,  among  which 
were  many  of  my  friends  from  East  Manchester  ;  but  I  have  not 
been  able  to  visit  my  constituents  as  such,  or  to  explain  to  them, 
as  I  desire  to  do  year  by  year,  my  view,  for  what  it  is  worth,  of 
the  political  situation  in  which  the  party  and  the  country  stand. 
The  year  that  is  past  has  been  a  year  full  of  unexpected 
incidents,  and  changes  have  occurred  in  it,  changes  of  public 
opinion,  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  Government,  which 
few  of  us  would  have  anticipated  could  we  have  met  each  other 
a  twelvemonth  since  within  these  walls. 

The  Crisis  in  the  Far  East. 

I  do  not  propose — because  it  is  impossible — to  deal  with  all 
the  topics  of  interest  which  have  occupied,  and  are  occupying, 
the  public  mind.  I  shall  say  nothing,  for  example,  on  one 
great  subject  which  is  filling  our  thoughts  at  the  present  moment 
—  I  mean  the  chances  of  peace  or  war  in  the  Far  East.  None 
can  contemplate  the  commencement  of  hostilities,  none  can 
contemplate  the  possibility  of  hostilies  between  two  great  and 
civilised  countries  without  a  feeling  of  misgiving  and  depression 
which  all  lovers  of  peace  must  feel  on  such  an  occasion.  But 
as  it  is,  I  hope,  unnecessary  for  me  to  say  that  Great  Britain 
will  to  the  full  carry  out  all  her  engagements,  all  her  treaty 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from  the  Times  of 

January  12,  1904. 
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obligations,  in  regard  to  any  of  her  allies,  so  I  think  I  should  do 
but  little  service  to  the  cause  of  peace  were  I  to  bring  into 
public  discussion  the  topics  of  difference  between  Japan  on  the 
one  side  and  the  empire  of  Russia  on  the  other. 

The  Fiscal  Question— A  Personal  Note. 

I  pass  from  that  to  that  other  topic  which  has  filled  our 
newspapers,  occupied  our  platform  speakers,  and  brought  down 
upon  the  public  a  flood  of  oratory  which  almost  equals  in  its 
exceptional  volume  the  rainfall  of  this  unique  year.  (Laughter.) 
I  need  not  tell  you  after  that  preface  that  I  mean  to  talk  about 
the  fiscal  problem,  but  there  is  one  portion  of  that  problem  upon 
which  I  do  not  propose  to  touch,  partly  for  want  of  time,  and 
partly  because  I  do  not  think  this  is  the  occasion  or  this  the 
moment  on  which  to  deal  with  purely  personal  matters.  You 
all  know  that,  I  will  not  say  every  kind  of  attack,  but  a  great 
variety  of  attacks  have  been  made  upon  me  personally  in 
connection  with  the  changes  in  the  Government  which  took 
place  in  the  middle  of  September  last.  I  do  not  know  that  any 
of  my  late  colleagues  have  joined  in  those  personal  attacks,  but 
I  do  know  that,  based  upon  their  statements,  the  Opposition 
Press  have  levelled  against  me  a  very  large  number  of  accusa¬ 
tions,  some  nearly  touching  my  own  personal  honour.  (Cries 
of  ‘  Shame.’)  I  shall  be  ready,  should  it  be  necessary,  to  deal 
with  all  those  questions  in  the  place  where  primarily  they 
should  be  dealt  with — namely,  the  House  of  Commons  (Hear, 
hear)  ;  but  in  the  meanwhile  it  is  enough  if  I  say  to  the  con¬ 
stituency  which  has  given  me  its  confidence  for  all  these  years 
that  if  any  injustice  has  been  done,  if  wrong  has  been  inflicted, 
which  I  by  no  means  suggest,  that  injustice  has  not  been  done 
and  that  wrong  has  not  been  inflicted  by  me.  (Cheers.)  All 
personal  issues  are  after  all  trifling  and  insignificant  beside 
the  great  topics  which  the  nation  has  been  invited  to  discuss, 
and  on  which  the  constituencies  will  ultimately  have  to  deliver 
their  verdict. 

Free  Trade  v.  Protection— an  Imperfect 

Terminology. 

I  am  of  opinion,  having  read,  I  will  not  for  a  moment  say 
all  the  speeches  (laughter),  or,  indeed,  perhaps  I  ought  to  add, 
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nearly  all  the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered  on  this  fertile 
theme,  but  I  am  of  opinion,  having  read  a  sufficient  sample  of 
them,  that  a  great  deal  of  the  perplexity  which  undoubtedly 
assails  the  general  public  is  due  to  the  fact  that  we  have  to  discuss 
this  complicated  and  difficult  problem  with  the  help  of  the 
most  imperfect  terminology  which  ever  embarrassed  a  great  con¬ 
troversy.  It  appears,  according  to  the  ordinary  newspapers  or 
platform  speeches,  that  mankind,  or  British  mankind  at  all 
events,  if  they  have  an  opinion  upon  the  fiscal  question  at  all, 
are  either  Protectionists  or  Free  Traders.  In  my  judgment 
these  terms  were  very  fairly  appropriate  to  the  great  struggle 
which  divided  the  country  sixty  years  ago.  They  are  utterly 
insufficient  and  inappropriate  to  the  new  issues  and  the  new 
debate  which  have  come  to  the  front  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
century.  (Cheers.)  An  eminent  statesman,  whose  character 
deserves  and  has  gained  the  respect  of  his  countrymen,  said  the 
other  day  that  the  fiscal  controversy  now  was  the  old  Free  Trade 
controversy  of  1845  revived  again.  In  my  opinion,  the  beginning 
of  wisdom  upon  this  subject  is  to  recognise  that  the  controversy 
of  1845  is  as  dead  as  mutton — (cheers) — and  we  have  got  to  deal 
with  new  problems  and  a  new  state  of  things,  with  a  changed 
world,  and  that  the  resemblances  between  the  situation  in  1904 
and  in  1844  are  entirely  superficial ;  that  the  differences,  on  the 
other  hand,  are  fundamental  and  essential.  Now  I  think  it  will 
be  admitted  that  if  the  terms  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  Free 
Trader  and  Protectionist,  are  very  imperfectly  adapted  to  the 
necessities  of  the  modern  controversy,  the  ingenuity  of  our  public 
men  has  not  been  able  to  find  any  satisfactory  substitutes  for 
them.  I  do  not  think  either  the  terms  ‘  free  fooder  ’  or  ‘  whole 
hogger,’  both  of  which  I  have  heard  applied  to  the  various  schools 
of  fiscal  thought,  are  really  useful  additions  to  the  classical 
nomenclature  of  our  political  economy.  Now,  you  may  think 
that  this  is  a  matter  of  mere  language.  It  is  not  a  matter  of 
language  at  all.  We  are  all,  or  almost  all  of  us,  the  slaves  of  the 
phrases  which  we  use,  and  as  long  as  we  are  restricted  to  these 
misleading  and  antiquated  terms,  so  long  we  cannot  hope  to 
escape  the  confusion  of  thought  in  which  they  are  inseparably 
bound  up.  For  instance,  I  find  the  word  *  Protectionist  ’  used  in 
a  wholly  new  sense.  It  never  occurred  to  me,  I  confess,  until  I 
had  seen  some  recent  speeches,  that  I  should  ever  be  called  a 
Protectionist.  But  now  that  I  find  that  by  Protectionist  is  meant 
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a  man  who  thinks  the  old  laisser  faire  school  of  political  economy 
is  out  of  date,  a  man  who  thinks  that  the  Government  of  this 
country  cannot  wholly  stand  aside  while  the  Governments  of 
every  other  country  intervene  in  industrial  affairs — (cheers) — while 
I  find  that  any  man  who  puts  aside  with  something  like  contempt 
the  old  maxim  that  we  must  look  after  the  consumer,  but  that 
the  producer  may  be  left  to  look  after  himself — as  long  as  I  find 
that  these  doctrines  are  regarded  as  the  mark  of  a  Protectionist, 
well,  I  say,  if  that  is  a  Protectionist,  I  am  a  Protectionist  (cheers), 
and  should  be  proud  of  the  name,  of  the  title,  if  it  were  con¬ 
fined  to  doctrines  like  those.  On  the  other  hand,  I  look  to 
those  gentlemen  who  go  from  platform  to  platform  proclaim¬ 
ing  themselves  as  the  true  apostles  of  Free  Trade,  and  after 
reading  their  speeches,  after  examining  their  doctrines,  I 
ask  what  title  they  have  to  call  themselves  Free  Traders,  in 
the  true  sense  of  the  word  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Free  importers, 
if  you  like.  (Hear,  hear.)  Free  traders,  no.  (Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.) 


The  So-called  Free  Traders. 

I  think  it  may  be  worth  our  while  to  examine  one  or  two  of 
the  leading  thinkers  and  speakers  who  themselves  claim  to  re¬ 
present  what  they  describe  as  Free  Trade  doctrines,  and  who 
think  they  are  justified  in  attacking,  or  describing,  persons  who 
hold  my  opinions  as  Protectionists.  Let  us  take  Mr.  Asquith. 
Mr.  Asquith  is  a  very  distinguished  member  of  Parliament. 
He  was  a  distinguished  Minister.  I  doubt  not  that  he  will  again 
be  a  distinguished  Minister,  and  he  certainly  is  a  most  excellent 
speaker  ;  and  I  gather  from  the  ordinary  sources  of  information 
that  he  regards  himself  as  an  antidote  to  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(laughter),  and  that  wherever  Mr.  Chamberlain  pours  the  poison 
of  his  doctrine  into  the  public  ear  it  is  Mr.  Asquith  who 
is  to  provide,  or  to  help  to  provide,  that  antidote  which  is  to 
cure  the  ills  thus  inflicted  upon  the  public.  Now,  I  have  read 
with  interest  and  with  the  admiration  which  I  always  extend 
to  Mr.  Asquith’s  speeches  a  little  book  containing  three  or  four 
of  them,  which  has  recently  been  published  in  a  most  attractive 
red  cover.  Like  other  great  artists,  there  is  a  certain  monotony 
in  his  general  scheme  of  treatment,  though  doubtless  there  is 
variety  in  detail.  He  always  begins  by  describing  the  manu- 
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facturing,  commercial,  and  financial  position  of  the  country  as 
being  everything  that  the  most  sanguine  man  can  desire.  He 
paints  our  position  in  the  most  glowing  colours.  Nothing  could 
be  better,  nothing  ever  was  better  than  the  position  of  England 
under  the  system  which  he  calls  Free  Trade,  and  which  I  call 
free  imports.  That  is  at  the  beginning  of  every  speech.  At 
the  end  of  every  speech,  by  way  of  peroration,  he  always  tells 
his  audience  that,  after  all,  he  does  not  mean  that  no  improve¬ 
ment  is  possible.  (Laughter.)  He  does  not  mean  that  every- 

I  thing  was  as  we  should  wish  it,  but  that  there  is  a  remedy 
which  will  put  the  last  finishing  touch  to  this  commercial 
paradise  in  which  we  all  live,  and  that  remedy,  that  finishing 
touch,  is  the  advent  of  Mr.  Asquith  to  office.  (Laughter 
and  cheers.)  What  is  wanted  to  put  everything  right,  if  there 
is  anything  wrong,  is  that  the  Liberal  party  should  come 
in,  that  they  should  pass  some  unspecified  change  in  our 
educational  system,  that  they  should  tax  ground  rents — which 
may  or  may  not  be  a  good  thing,  but  has  very  little  to 
do  with  our  commercial  position  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  cheers)  ; 
and  altogether  we  find  that,  while  the  prosperity  of  the  country 
is  a  very  good  stick  with  which  to  beat  Mr.  Chamberlain,  the 
adversity  of  the  country  is  a  very  good  inducement  for  changing 
its  Government.  (Laughter.) 

Two  Extravagant  Paradoxes. 

Between  the  exordium  which  I  have  described  and  the 
peroration  which  I  have  described,  Mr.  Asquith  gets  to  work  to 
support  two  of  the  most  extravagant  paradoxes  to  which,  I 
think,  any  public  man  can  commit  himself.  The  first  of  these 
paradoxes  is  that,  were  this  country  endowed  with  the  full 
power  and  liberty  of  negotiation  with  foreign  countries  which 
we  ask  for  (cheers),  no  advantage  would  be  gained  for  the  British 
manufacturer  and  the  British  workman  struggling  in  vain  against 
the  difficulties  placed  in  his  way  by  foreign  tariffs.  Are  com¬ 
mercial  negotiations  different  from  any  other  negotiations  ?  Are 
negotiations  between  countries  about  tariffs  different  from  the 
negotiations  between  Governments  about  matters  of  business, 
or  between  Empires  with  regard  to  boundaries,  or  any  other 
subject  in  controversy  between  them  ?  Why  is  it  that  in  every 
walk  of  life,  public  or  private,  a  man  who  wants  to  make  a  good 
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bargain  desires  to  have  something  to  give  or  something  to  with¬ 
hold  (Hear,  hear),  while  in  tariff  negotiations,  and  in  tariff  nego¬ 
tiations  alone,  this  universal  law,  applicable  to  the  whole  field  of 
human  intercourse  and  human  effort,  should  be  abrogated  ?  I 
call  that  an  absurd  paradox.  His  second  paradox  is  this,  that 
the  relation  between  the  Mother  Country  and  the  colonies  is 
such  that  any  attempt  at  fiscal  union  between  the  two,  or,  let 
me  say,  closer  union  between  the  two  based  upon  fiscal  arrange¬ 
ment,  is  more  likely  to  produce  division  than  to  produce 
harmony,  or  closer  harmony.  Again,  would  anybody  apply  a 
doctrine  of  that  kind  to  their  relations  in  life  ?  I  do  not,  of 
course,  deny  that  if  we  were  to  attempt,  or  when  we  attempt, 
any  closer  fiscal  relations  with  our  colonies,  some  division  of 
opinion — some  regrettable  division  of  opinion — is  possible  ;  but 
is  that  a  reason  for  not  attempting  closer  union  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 
I  suppose  that  is  true  of  a  husband  and  wife.  I  suppose  that  in 
the  close  intimacy  of  domestic  life  quarrels  are  more  possible 
than  if  the  husband  and  wife  live  apart ;  but  I  ask  you,  ladies, 
a  question  :  Did  anybody  ever  put  his  ideal  of  domestic  felicity 
in  a  perpetual  judicial  separation  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

Real  Free  Trade  Objects. 

I  make  these  prefatory  observations  on  Mr.  Asquith  with 
a  view  of  driving  home  the  moral  which  I  indicated — namely, 
that  he  really  has  no  claim  whatever  to  call  himself,  as  he  does, 
a  defender  of  Free  Trade.  (Hear,  hear.)  Observe  the  two 
things  they  object  to  are  freedom  of  negotiation  for  the  purpose 
of  diminishing  the  burden  of  hostile  tariffs,  and  an  arrangement 
with  our  colonies  which,  if  it  is  to  come  to  anything  at  all,  must 
be  based,  so  far  as  they  are  concerned,  on  diminishing  their  wall 
of  tariffs  as  against  British  manufactures.  I  say  that  both  those 
objects  are  Free  Trade  objects.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  say  that  the 
party  which  desires  to  use  negotiations  for  diminishing  foreign 
tariffs  is  a  party  which  has  a  Free  Trade  end  in  view  (Hear, 
hear)  ;  and  I  say  that  those  among  us  who  hope  to  be  able 
to  induce  the  colonies  to  break  down  that  commercial  wall, 
partially,  no  doubt,  but  still  to  break  it  down,  between  them 
and  the  Mother  Country — I  say  that  those  among  us  who 
desire  that  ideal  desire  an  ideal  which  is  a  Free  Trade  ideal 
as  compared  with  a  system  which  is  growing  up  and  that  is 
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certain  to  grow  up  still  more  in  the  future.  (Cheers.)  On  what 
ground  is  this  representative,  at  all  events,  of  the  Radical  party, 
or  on  what  grounds  does  he  pose  before  his  fellow-countrymen 
as  the  true  and  orthodox  apostle  of  sound  Free  Trade  doctrines  ? 
Well,  I  will  go  to  another  gentleman  of  even  greater  authority  in 
the  ranks  of  our  opponents  than  Mr.  Asquith  himself — I  mean 
Lord  Rosebery.  (Cheers.)  I  think  that  recognition  of  Lord 
Rosebery’s  position  is  well  deserved  (‘  Hear,’  and  cheers),  and 
will  add  great  point  and  emphasis  to  what  I  am  about  to 
say.  (Laughter.)  Lord  Rosebery  recently  made  two  speeches 
in  one  day  at  Edinburgh.  In  the  first  speech  he  thought 
he  would  address  the  agricultural  interest  in  the  country,  and 
he  explained  to  them  at  great  length,  with  much  emphasis 
and  in  quite  unmistakable  language,  his  view  that  a  preference 
given  to  Canada  on  Canadian  corn  might  well  have  the  effect 
of  so  increasing  the  area  of  wheat  cultivation  in  Canada  that 
wheat  would  fall  instead  of  rise  in  price,  and  that  the  British 
farmer  would  lose  instead  of  gain  by  tariff  reform.  So  far  so 
good.  There  was  an  overflow  meeting  ;  Lord  Rosebery  went 
across  the  street  and  addressed  another  audience  ;  and  on  this, 
the  second,  occasion  he  thought  he  would  address  the  artisans 
and  operatives  of  Edinburgh,  and  that  the  best  way  of  attach¬ 
ing  their  votes  would  be  to  explain  how  much  a  tax  on  food 
would  increase  the  cost  of  their  living  and  do  them  an  injury. 
(Laughter.) 

An  Amazing  Legend. 

I  do  not  know  whether  any  of  you  have  followed  Lord 
Rosebery’s  speeches  enough  to  know  that  he  has  occupied  an 
important  portion  of  the  last  three  or  four  months  at  least  in 
giving  circulation  to  an  amazing  legend  that  I  came  down  to  a 
certain  Cabinet  in  August,  and  presented  to  my  colleagues  two 
alternative  pamphlets  recommending  two  inconsistent  and 
mutually  destructive  policies,  and  asked  them  to  take  their 
choice.  I  believe  he  founds  this  amazing  tale  upon  something  that 
fell  from  Lord  George  Hamilton.  Whether  that  be  so  or  not, 
I  hope  it  is  quite  unnecessary  to  inform  you  that  there  is  not 
a  word  of  truth  in  the  statement,  that  the  whole  thing  is  the 
merest  nonsense,  and  that  the  idea  of  presenting  two  mutually 
incompatible  policies,  and  throwing  two  mutually  incompatible 
policies  down  upon  the  Cabinet  table  and  tossing  up  which  was 
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to  be  taken,  is  an  idea  which  never  entered  into  my  head  at  all 
events.  But  supposing  1  had  done  what  the  lurid  imagination 
of  Lord  Rosebery  conceived  I  did,  would  it  have  been  com¬ 
parable  to  the  extraordinary  proceedings  on  his  part  which 
I  have  just  described — to  tell  an  audience  in  the  afternoon  that 
fiscal  reform  will  lower  the  price  of  corn  and  to  tell  a  second 
audience  in  the  evening  that  a  tax  on  corn  will  raise  the  price 
of  bread  ?  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  will  offer  to  Lord  Rosebery,  or  I 
will  put  with  regard  to  Lord  Rosebery,  the  same  question  I  put 
with  regard  to  Mr.  Asquith — can  he  be  described  as  a  Free 
Trader?  (Cries  of  ‘No.’)  At  this  moment  I  am  talking  of 
the  afternoon  Lord  Rosebery,  not  of  the  evening  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery.  (Laughter.)  Can  the  afternoon  Lord  Rosebery  be 
described  as  a  Free  Trader  ?  Mark  you,  the  policy  which 
he  was  denouncing  was  a  policy  which,  if  it  were  successful — 
and  I  do  not  ask  you  now  whether  it  would  be  successful 
or  not — but  if  it  carried  out  the  intentions  of  its  framers  it 
would  reduce  certain  Canadian  tariffs  in  favour  of  British 
manufactures,  and  so  far  would  certainly  be  in  favour  of  Free 
Trade,  and  as  regards  its  other  effect  would  lower  the  price  of 
bread  to  the  working-man.  Well,  if  that  is  the  policy,  why  does 
Lord  Rosebery  object  to  it,  or  why  does  the  afternoon  Lord 
Rosebery  object  to  it  ?  (Laughter.)  He  ought  to  take  it  with 
acclamation.  It  helps  Canada,  it  helps  the  working-man,  it 
furthers  the  course  of  Free  Trade  ;  and  does  he,  as  a  Free  Trader, 
addressing  the  United  Free  Trade  Committee  of  the  Scottish 
Imperial  Association  of  the  Liberal  League,  because  no  less 
was  the  title  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  spoke — how  comes 
he,  addressing  such  an  assembly,  to  advance  such  doctrines  ? 
There  was  nothing  Free  Trade  about  that  speech,  except  the 
title  of  the  assembly  to  which  he  was  speaking.  The  truth  is — 
and  I  hope  I  have  shown  it  to  those  of  my  audience  who  are 
likely  to  be  least  easily  convinced — that  these  phrases  of  Pro¬ 
tectionist  and  Free  Trader  as  now  used  are  utterly  misleading, 
and  that  doctrines  which  I  and  my  friends  profess  contain,  as 
I  think,  all  that  is  sound  in  the  old  Protectionist  view,  all  that 
was  of  permanent  value  in  the  old  Free  Trade  views,  without 
either  the  selfishness  of  the  one  or  the  pedantry  of  the  other. 
(Cheers.) 
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A  Defence  of  His  Own  Position. 

I  pass,  by  a  natural  transition,  from  the  discussion  of  the 
opinions  of  those  to  whom  I  am  opposed,  and  make  a  defence 
for  the  opinions  which  I  myself  have  expressed  in  public  ;  and 
the  particular  point  to  which  I  address  myself  is  this — I  have 
been  appealed  to  by  friends  and  sympathisers  of  my  own  as  to 
the  course  which  I  have  recommended  the  Conservative  and 
Unionist  party  to  take.  The  appeal  takes  this  kind  of  form. 
They  say  to  me — You  have  publicly  expressed,  both  before  and 
since  this  question  became  a  burning  one,  your  desire  that  some 
fiscal  union,  some  closer  fiscal  union,  between  us  and  the  colonies 
could  be  devised.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have  expressed,  they  say, 
to  us  that  view  since  you  were  Prime  Minister,  but  before  the 
period  initiated  by  Mr.  Chamberlain’s  speech  in  May.  (Cheers.) 
You  expressed  this  opinion  before  the  new  epoch  initiated  by 
Mr.  Chamberlain  on  May  15.  You  expressed  it,  they  say  to  me, 
and  they  say  truly,  in  the  very  first  speech  you  made  outside  this 
city,  since  you  were  called  to  the  office  you  now  hold.  They  go 
on  to  say — You  have  told  the  great  audience  of  the  Conservative 
Associations  at  Sheffield  that  you  regard  the  criticism  made 
upon  the  policy  of  a  small  duty  on  foodstuffs  as  largely  based 
upon  misconceptions,  and  as  extravagant  in  its  character.  How 
is  it  that,  holding  these  two  opinions,  you  refrain  from  going  all 
the  lengths,  and  recommending  the  party  to  go  all  the  lengths 
in  the  direction  of  fiscal  reform,  and  urge  caution  and  reticence 
upon  your  friends  and  your  followers  ?  That  is  the  question 
put  to  me.  That  is  the  appeal  made  to  me.  To  that  question 
I  mean  now  to  reply.  To  that  appeal  I  intend  to  give  what  I 
hope  will  be  a  clear  response.  Now  I  do  not  deny  the  accuracy — 
I  do  not  for  a  moment  deny  the  accuracy  of  the  opinions 
attributed  to  me.  If  I  did  deny  them  they  are  there,  spoken 
and  written  words,  to  prove  it.  There  is  the  report  of  the 
speech  of  1902,  there  are  the  reports  of  subsequent  speeches, 
there  is  the  pamphlet  upon  ‘  Insular  Free  Trade/  there  is  my 
letter  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  of  September  last.  All  these  clearly 
point  out,  I  admit,  that  I  should  like  to  see  some  closer  fiscal 
union  between  Great  Britain  and  her  dependencies  ;  and  yet  I 
do  not  in  any  way  repent  the  advice  I  gave  at  Sheffield,  and 
I  will  give  you  two  reasons,  or  two  kinds  of  reason,  I  ought  to 
say,  for  the  attitude  which  I  then  adopted  and  recommended 
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my  friends  to  take.  The  first  of  these  reasons  is  based  upon 
the  very  character  of  the  policy  of  the  proposed  change  with 
which  I  am  dealing.  Remember  that  though  the  policy  of 
fiscal  union  with  the  colonies  is  the  greater  half  of  fiscal  reform, 
though  it  appeals  to  more  unselfish  and  nobler  instincts  than 
the  mere  negotiation  about  tariffs  with  foreign  countries,  though 
it  touches  the  larger  imagination  of  the  citizens  of  this  country, 
still  it  is  the  more  difficult  of  the  two,  and  it  is  the  more  difficult 
because  to  carry  it  to  a  successful  issue  you  have  to  command 
the  assent  of  two  great  and  free  communities,  the  community  of 
this  country  and  the  community  of  Canada — to  take  Canada  as 
an  example  of  all  our  colonies — and  in  appealing  to  those  two 
great  publics,  to  those  two  great  bodies  of  public  opinion,  you 
have  to  ask  each  to  give  up  what  I  think  an  error,  what  I  think 
a  prejudice,  but  an  error  and  a  prejudice  very  deeply  rooted  in 
their  traditions,  very  close  to  the  convictions  of  a  large  number 
of  their  people.  For  you  have  to  ask  this  country  to  submit  to 
a  taxation  of  foodstuffs  which,  even  if  so  small,  is  a  taxation  of 
foodstuffs.  You  have  to  ask  Canada  or  any  other  British  colony 
to  make  some  exceptions  to  their  general  principle  of  hostile 
tariff  directed  against  the  whole  world,  including  the  Mother 
Country. 

The  Taxation  of  Food. 

Now,  there  is  no  hope  of  bringing  that  policy  to  a  successful 
issue  unless  you  carry  with  you  the  conscience,  the  intellect,  and 
the  convictions  of  both  the  populations  concerned.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Now,  that  is  no  new  opinion  of  mine.  I  made  a  speech  in  May 
to  a  great  deputation  which  waited  upon  me  in  connection 
with  the  repeal  of  the  shilling  duty  on  corn.  With  the  earlier 
part  of  what  I  then  said  I  need  not  trouble  you,  but  to  the 
last  paragraph  I  must  refer,  and  I  refer  to  it  because  I  did 
on  that  occasion  what,  so  far  as  I  know,  I  have  never  done 
on  any  other  occasion — consulted  my  colleagues  as  to  whether 
they  saw  any  objection  to  my  making  the  statement  that  I  then, 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  did  make,  and  they  expressed  no  objection. 
What  I  then  pointed  out  to  the  deputation  was  that  a  tax  on 
food,  I  was  convinced,  would  never  be  tolerated  by  this  country 
(Hear,  hear),  that  even  a  small  duty  would  never  be  tolerated  by 
this  country  as  a  mere  fiscal  and  financial  expedient,  that  it  was 
too  open  to  misrepresentation,  that  there  were  gentlemen — and 
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perhaps  there  may  be  some  in  this  room — who  are  quite  pre¬ 
pared  to  misrepresent  it,  and  that  I  did  not  believe  that  with  our 
traditions  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws,  and  of  the  fights 
that  then  rent  society  in  twain,  it  would  be  possible  as  a  mere 
fiscal  expedient  to  make  that  a  permanent  part  of  the  Chancellor 
of  the  Exchequer’s  armament.  But  I  said,  if  a  tax  on  food 
is  to  be  a  part  of  a  wider — the  essential  element  in  some  wider 
scheme  of  Imperial  union,  if  it  is  to  be  looked  at  not  merely 
by  itself  and  for  itself,  but  as  part  of  a  great  Imperial  idea,  then, 
I  said,  when  the  conscience  and  intellect  of  the  country  take 
that  view,  then,  and  not  till  then,  you  may  have  a  small  tax 
on  food  as  part  of  your  permanent  system,  then  it  will  be 
beyond  the  reach  of  party  attack  and  party  criticism,  then 
it  will  be  as  fixed  as  any  other  portion  of  the  great  Imperial 
system  which  we  desire  to  improve.  (Cheers.)  These  opinions  I 
still  hold;  and  observe  the  corollary.  Observe  the  consequence. 
The  consequence  is  this — that  it  is  in  no  burst  of  enthusiasm, 
be  it  aroused  how  you  like,  it  is  in  no  momentary  flood  of 
Imperial  sentiment  that  you  ought  to  adopt  this  change.  Do 
it  if  you  can,  and  if  you  will,  after  discussion,  after  the  whole 
subject  has  been  thrashed  out,  not  merely  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  not  merely  on  the  platform,  but  in  every  household 
throughout  the  country — then,  and  not  until  then,  it  will  be, 
if  you  adopt  it,  a  firm  and  abiding  basis  of  a  closer  union  with 
the  colonies.  It  is  not  until  then  that  it  could  be  welcomed 
as  a  real  step  in  the  direction  of  federalising  the  British 
Empire.  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  cheers.) 

Unity  of  the  Party. 

But  I  have  another  reason — a  less  universal  and  general 
reason — for  asking  those  who  look  forward  to  this  as  an  ideal 
to  be  cautious  how  they  move.  I  make  no  apology  in  this 
room,  where  most  of  those  I  address  share  my  political  views — 
I  make  no  apology  for  saying  that  in  all  this  controversy 
I  have  had  few  interests  nearer  my  heart  than  the  interests  of 
the  unity  of  the  great  Unionist  party.  (Hear,  hear.)  Now  there 
are  critical  moments  in  the  history  of  every  party  when,  in  the 
progress  and  development  of  events,  it  comes  face  to  face  with 
a  new  problem  and  an  issue  which  makes  it  necessary  that 
old  questions,  which  were  once  open  questions,  should  be 
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decided,  aye  or  no,  and  that  the  members  of  the  party  who 
are  prepared  to  act  with  the  party  on  the  subject  should  give 
a  decisive  answer  in  one  direction.  Those  are  the  dangerous 
and  critical  moments  of  a  party.  Those  are  the  moments 
which  throw  the  greatest  burden  of  responsibility  on  those  who 
have  to  steer  the  ship  that  carries  its  fortunes  ;  and  I  have  been 
greatly  preoccupied  and  deeply  anxious  that  when  the  history 
of  this  critical  year  comes  to  be  written  the  historian  shall  not 
say  of  me,  as  he  has  to  say  of  predecessors  of  mine  far  more 
distinguished  than  myself,  that  their  rash  and  inconsiderate 
action  has  shattered  the  unity  and  temporarily  wrecked  the 
fortunes  of  the  great  organisation  committed  to  their  charge. 
(Cheers.)  Some  loss  in  these  difficult  circumstances  is  inevitable. 
Some  loss  we  have  indeed  suffered,  but  for  that  I  take  no  blame 
to  myself ;  and  I  do  not  believe  that  a  crisis  of  the  same 
magnitude  could  have  been  surmounted  with  less  loss  by  any 
device  which  could  have  been  employed.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  hope, 
I  believe,  I  am  not  going  beyond  the  truth  when  I  state  that 
ecclesiastics  are  too  self-sufficient  to  learn  from  political  history. 
(Laughter.)  But  there  is  no  reason  why  politicians  should  not 
learn  from  ecclesiastical  history,  and  all  history,  whether  political 
or  ecclesiastical,  shows  this,  that  if  you  shatter  an  organisation,  all 
the  forces  which,  before  it  was  shattered,  tended  to  draw  it  together, 
after  the  shock  has  occurred  tend  to  separate  the  parts  into  which 
it  has  been  broken.  You  have  seen  a  drop  of  water  or  a  drop  of 
mercury.  The  internal  forces  of  that  drop  draw  it  together 
into  a  whole,  self-centred,  complete.  Break  it.  The  very  same 
forces,  the  very  same  central  forces  which  before  got  it  together, 
draw  the  two  drops  into  which  you  have  divided  it  further  and 
further  apart,  make  them  separate  and  so  to  speak  opposed 
or  hostile  entities.  So  it  is  with  all  organisations  with  the 
human  element  in  them,  whether  they  be  religious  or  whether 
they  be  political,  and  I  have  striven,  and  shall  strive,  to  do  my 
best  that  those  forces  which  have  made  the  Unionist  party  what 
it  is  (cheers),  the  great  influence  for  good  which  has  dominated 
the  policy  of  this  country  for  all  these  years,  which  has  carried 
out  reform  after  reform  (cheers),  shall  remain  in  the  future 
what  it  has  been  in  the  past— (cheers) — the  bulwark  of  every 
great  Imperial  sentiment,  the  trustee  of  all  that  is  greatest  in 
our  national  life. 
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Perils  to  be  Guarded  Against. 

And  remember  that  the  perils  that  we  seem  to  have 
surmounted  are  yet  with  us,  and  that  new  perils  are  making 
their  appearance  above  the  horizon.  It  is  quite  true  that  as 
regards  Home  Rule  our  opponents  seem  to  think  the  less  said  the 
better.  (Laughter.)  The  sails  of  their  ship  are  shivering  in  the 
wind,  and  they  do  not  know  on  which  tack  they  need  to  go ;  and 
why  is  this  ?  Is  it  because  any  single  one  of  them  has  recanted 
any  single  one  of  the  opinions  which  he  has  formerly  publicly 
expressed  ?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  It  is  because  you  are  here.  It 
is  the  Unionist  party  who  have  fought  the  battle  and  fought 
it  successfully,  not  finally  or  conclusively  (cheers),  and  if  the 
Unionist  party  were  to  share  the  fate  which  the  Home  Rule  party 
have  brought  upon  themselves,  depend  upon  it  Home  Rule  would 
again  take  the  place  in  the  programme  of  one  of  our  political 
parties  which  it  once  occupied.  Our  opponents  have  not  ceased 
to  be  Home  Rulers  because  they  have  ceased  to  believe  in 
Home  Rule.  In  so  far  as  they  have  ceased  to  be  Home  Rulers 
at  all  it  is  because  they  do  not  think  Home  Rule  pays  any 
longer ;  and  the  wholesome  conviction  will  certainly  be 
shattered  into  fragments  as  soon  as  the  great  Unionist  party 
which  has  had  the  unity  of  the  United  Kingdom  in  its  charge, 
through  weakness  or  through  any  other  disintegrating  cause, 
ceases  to  be  the  great  power  for  good  which  it  has  been  in  the 
past.  Therefore,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  friends  of  mine,  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  same  party,  who  have  worked  for  the  same  cause 
all  these  years,  face,  I  beseech  you,  the  new  problem  of  fiscal 
reform  in  the  frame  of  mind  which  I  have  ventured  to  recom¬ 
mend.  Remember  that  an  organisation  may  stand  the  strain — 
an  organisation  or  a  machine  may  stand  a  strain  which  will 
not  stand  the  shock  of  any  excess.  Any  rash  utterance,  any 
intolerant  procedure  among  any  important  section  of  the 
Unionist  party  can  but  bring  disaster,  not  merely  upon  the 
general  cause  of  Unionism,  but  even  upon  the  special  cause 
of  fiscal  reform. 

The  Need  of  Caution. 

Fiscal  reform  itself  will  suffer  more  than  any  other  cause 
if  undue  impatience  or  any  other  motive,  however  pardonable, 
however  natural,  however  excusable,  forces  a  change  so  great 
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either  upon  the  party  or  upon  the  country  in  a  manner  which 
threatens  even  for  a  moment  that  there  shall  be  a  reaction. 
In  the  matter  of  fiscal  union  with  our  colonies  we  can  suffer 
no  reaction  without  danger  to  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  Let  us, 
therefore,  and  especially  those  who  desire  fiscal  union — let  it  be 
their  business  to  convince  their  fellow-countrymen,  to  spread 
sound  and  moderate  opinions  upon  this  great  controversy,  but  do 
not  let  them  force  the  pace.  Let  them  remember  that  they  too 
are  fallible.  We  may  all  be  mistaken  in  a  subject  so  difficult. 
It  is,  it  may  be,  that  those  who  most  desire  fiscal  union  may 
be  forced  reluctantly  to  come  to  the  opinion  that  neither 
colonial  sentiment  nor  British  sentiment  is  prepared  to  make 
the  necessary  changes.  It  may  happen.  But  the  best  security 
you  have  for  either  event,  for  the  event  of  your  being  right 
or  the  event  of  your  being  mistaken,  is  that  you  should  propose 
with  moderation,  that  you  should  proceed  with  caution  (Hear, 
hear),  that  you  should  not  endeavour  in  a  rush  of  enthusiasm, 
in  a  moment  of  lofty,  it  may  be  of  mistaken,  inspiration,  to 
effect  a  change  which  will  not  stand  the  test  of  time,  not 
because  it  is  intrinsically  wrong,  not  because  it  is  based  upon 
unsafe  principles,  but  because  it  has  not  behind  it  that  body 
of  fixed  sentiment  and  conviction  which  is  the  only  sure  basis 
of  any  great  reform.  (Cheers.)  Now,  I  hope  I  have  given  an 
answer,  a  double  answer,  to  the  appeal  which  I  described  a  few 
minutes  ago  as  having  been  made  to  me  by  friends,  supporters, 
and  sympathisers.  I  have  shown  you  why,  as  the  responsible 
leader  of  the  party,  I  am  anxious  that  no  division,  no  unneces¬ 
sary  division,  should  take  place  in  our  ranks.  I  have  shown 
you  why,  as  a  fiscal  reformer,  I  desire  that  the  progress  should 
be  slow  in  order  that  it  may  be  sure.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  if 
I  have  been  successful  in  convincing  you  that  the  advice  I  have 
given  was  not  the  result  of  cowardice,  was  not  the  result  of 
any  opportunism  in  the  bad  sense  of  that  word  (Hear,  hear), 
but  was  simple  common  sense  applied  to  a  most  difficult 
situation ;  if  I  have  convinced  you  of  that ;  if  through  you 
I  have  convinced  that  vast  body  of  growing  opinion  which 
desires  and  will  insist  upon  some  great  change  in  our  fiscal 
system,  I  feel  I  shall  have  done  no  trifling  or  insignificant  service 
either  to  the  cause  of  the  unity  of  that  great  party  to  which 
I  am  proud  to  belong,  or  to  the  cause  of  fiscal  reform,  to  which, 
I  suppose,  for  months,  it  may  be  for  years,  to  come,  the  states- 
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men  of  this  country  will  have  to  devote  the  best  of  their 
energies.  I  trust  I  have  in  this  full  and  frank  expression  of  my 
views  and  of  my  position  done  nothing  to  forfeit  that  confidence 
which  for  all  these  years  you  have  given  me  (cheers),  and  that, 
if  this  great  and  unanimous  meeting  is  supported,  East  Man¬ 
chester  will  feel  that  I  have  not  been  unworthy  of  the  trust 
that  they  have  reposed  in  me,  that  I  have  been  faithful  to  the 
great  Imperial  and  Unionist  principles  which,  after  all,  are  my 
chief  title  to  their  respect.  (Loud  and  prolonged  cheers.) 
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*  #  &  #  * 

I  suppose  that  we  have  to  admit  that,  if  we  turn  our  gaze 
from  the  past  to  the  future,  we  cannot  speak  with  any  absolute 
and  confident  assurance  as  to  what  this  next  Session  is  going  to 
bring  forth,  or  this  or  that  general  election  is  going  to  produce. 
And  yet,  though  I  admit  that  these  doubts  may  naturally  and 
legitimately  arise  in  your  breasts,  for  my  part  I  am  confident 
that  the  role  of  national  and  Imperial  utility  which  we  have 
fulfilled  up  to  the  present  time  is  going  to  lose  none  of  its 
interest  in  the  future,  and  that  it  will  again  be  to  us  in  years  to 
come,  as  it  has  been  to  us  in  years  that  have  gone  by,  that  the 
body  of  public  opinion  in  this  country  will  look  for  the  carrying 
out  of  our  national  and  Imperial  ideals.  (Cheers.)  I  am  not 
going  to  speak  to  you  on  the  fiscal  problem.  (Laughter.)  Your 
chairman,  in  a  somewhat  sanguine  spirit,  appeared  to  assume 
that  every  gentleman  I  am  addressing  to-day  has  read,  marked, 
and  inwardly  digested  the  many  columns  of  speech-making 
which  I  poured  forth  last  night  in  my  constituency.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  am  not  vain  enough  to  suppose  that  my  friend’s 
favourable  opinion  is  correct,  but  in  any  case  it  is  clear  that 
I  shall  only  be  worrying  you  were  I  to  attempt  to  add  at 
considerable  length  to  the  speech  of  a  few  hours  ago.  May 
I,  however,  compress  into  two  pieces  of  advice  my  speech  of 
last  night  ?  My  first  piece  of  advice  is  this  : — ‘  Don’t  fall  into 
the  ordinary  Radical  fault  of  being  fifty  years  behind  the  age  in 
which  you  live.’  (Cheers.)  In  my  observation  and  experience 
there  is  nothing  like  your  true  Radical,  your  man  of  advanced 
opinions,  your  man  who  is  always  looking  to  the  future,  for 
contenting  himself  with  some  formula  which  probably  never  was 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
January  13,  1904. 
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wholly  true,  and  is  now  not  only  wholly  false,  but  absolutely 
musty  and  inaccurate.  (Laughter.)  Let  the  Conservative  party 
remember  that  Conservatism  ought  not  to  resemble  Radicalism, 
the  ordinary  Radicalism  which  I  have  been  describing,  but  that 
it  should  mean  for  us,  as  it  has  meant  in  the  best  periods  of 
Conservative  tradition  among  those  who  went  before  us,  a  view 
which  takes  account  of  the  historical  principles  by  which  we 
came  to  be  what  we  are,  that  endeavours  always  to  meet  new 
circumstances  by  new  expedients,  new  diseases  by  new  remedies, 
and  is  not  content  with  the  parrot-like,  unintelligible,  and 
unintelligent  repetition  of  ancient  formulae.  (Cheers.)  That  is 
the  first  piece  of  advice.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Unionism  and  Fiscal  Reform. 

The  second  piece  of  advice  has  to  do  with  our  own  internal 
affairs.  The  party,  broadly  speaking  the  Conservative  and 
Unionist  party — certainly  the  Conservative  and  Unionist 
Government — is  a  party  and  a  Government  of  fiscal  reform. 
(‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  cheers.)  There  are,  as  is  but  natural,  some 
divisions  among  us  as  to  the  precise  extent  to  which  the  fiscal 
reform  should  go.  On  the  subject  my  advice  is  simple.  Let  us 
all  have  regard  to  the  feelings,  so  far  as  we  can,  consistently 
with  public  policy,  of  the  weaker  brethren.  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and 
laughter.)  Who  the  weaker  brethren  then  are  I  leave  each  one 
of  us  to  determine.  (Renewed  laughter.)  Each  one,  no  doubt, 
will  determine  that  the  weaker  brother  is  the  one  who  differs 
from  him.  (Laughter.)  But  without  going  into  that  very  delicate 
question,  this  surely  is  clear — that,  this  being  a  moment  of 
transition  and  a  time  when  the  party  as  a  whole  have  accepted 
what  even  in  its  smallest  aspect,  even  looked  at  in  its  narrowest 
point  of  view,  is  a  great  change,  as  I  think,  a  great  and  beneficent 
revolution  in  our  conditions,  surely  this  is  not  the  moment  when 
those  who  are  all  agreed  in  this  revolution  ought  necessarily 
to  find  points  of  difference  in  matters  which  do  not  call  for 
immediate  and  conclusive  decision.  I  have  given  you  my  two 
pieces  of  advice,  and  I  leave  the  fiscal  question. 

The  Colonies  and  Fiscal  Union. 

But  though  I  leave  the  fiscal  question,  I  hope  you  will  allow 
me  to  say  something  on  a  subject  more  closely  allied  with  one 
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aspect  of  the  fiscal  question — namely,  a  closer  union  with  our 
colonies.  (Cheers.)  I  have  on  more  than  one  occasion  within 
the  last  three  years  expressed  the  opinion  that  what  I  may  call  a 
closer  organic  and  constitutional  union  with  the  colonies  was, 
so  far  as  I  could  see,  at  the  present  time  impracticable,  and 
that  a  closer  union,  if  we  were  to  attain  it,  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  direction  of  fiscal  union.  I  expressed  the  opinion,  I 
think,  in  1902,  and  I  certainly  expressed  it  last  year.  I  have 
somewhat  changed  my  opinion.  I  still  hold  to  all  that  I  have 
said  upon  the  nature  of  fiscal  union  with  the  colonies,  could 
it  be  attained,  if  we  are  fortunate  enough  to  attain  it.  But  I  am 
not  sure  now  that  it  is  the  only  direction  in  which  closer  union 
may  be  sought  (cheers) ;  because,  though  in  a  very  small  and 
very  humble  way  at  present,  I  do  think  that  something  has  been 
done  within  the  last  two  months  to  utilise  for  this  purpose  an 
institution  which,  in  its  new  form  at  all  events,  is  of  very  recent 
growth,  which  is  still  in  process  of  development,  and  which, 
I  think,  is  likely  to  make — I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  too  high — I 
do  believe  is  likely  to  bear  a  very  useful  part  in  the  future 
work  of  this  Empire  (Hear,  hear) — that  is,  the  new  Committee 
on  Imperial  Defence.  (Cheers.) 

*  #  #  * 

[  The  remainder  of  the  speech  zvas  devoted  to  a  description  of 
the  zvork  of  the  Committee. ] 
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Mr.  Speaker,  you  have  ruled,  and  I  am  glad  that  you  have 
ruled,  that  it  is  competent  to  me  to-night,  on  the  motion  that 
the  House  do  now  adjourn,  to  make  that  explanation,  or  to  give 
that  narrative,  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  appears  so  ardently  to  desire. 

For  my  own  part  I  have  not  now,  and  I  never  have  had, 
any  objection  to  giving  an  account  of  the  course,  as  I  under¬ 
stand  it,  of  Cabinet  and  Governmental  policy  during  the  last 
six  months,  except  such  objection  as  may  find  its  origin  in  the 
fact  that  these  explanations  lead  sometimes  to  personal  re¬ 
criminations,  and  that  little  good  perhaps  is  done — (cheers) — 
by  dealing  from  a  personal  point  of  view  with  questions  which, 
after  all,  have  a  far  larger  significance  than  any  personalities  can 
give  us,  and  that  debates  like  the  one  which  the  hon.  gentleman 
has  initiated  may  perhaps  more  readily  feed  the  curiosity  or  the 
interest  of  those  who  care  little,  and  are  perhaps  very  little 
competent  to  give  an  opinion — (cheers) — upon  the  really  difficult 
problems  connected  with  fiscal  reform — (Opposition  laughter) — 
easy  to  persons  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  intelligence  (ironical 
cheers),  but  difficult  to  the  ordinary  man — so  that  those  who  are 
but  little  capable  of  dealing  with  these  problems  are  happy 
to  occupy  themselves  with  personal  gossip  and  personal  con 
troversy.  (Cheers.) 

I  am  confident — I  hope  the  hon.  gentleman  will  not  believe 
that  I  suppose  that  it  is  with  this  purely  gossiping  and  personal 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
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object  that  he  has  moved  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
(Ironical  cheers.)  What  I  am  endeavouring  to  point  out  to 
the  House  is  that,  though  I  do  not  shrink  from  giving  the  fullest 
account  of  all  that  has  occurred  during  the  last  six  months,  I 
cannot  honestly  pretend  that  I  think  any  great  public  interest 
will  be  served  by  the  discussion  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has 
initiated.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  House  is  well  acquainted  with  the  fact  that  it  was 
through  no  fault  of  mine  that  I  could  not  take  part  in  our  earlier 
debates  (cheers) ;  and  if  it  be  true,  as  perhaps  it  is  true,  that 
neither  the  House  nor  the  country  would  have  been  content  had 
I  remained  permanently  silent  under  the  personal  charges  that 
have  been  levelled  against  me  (cheers),  I  am  obliged  to  the  hon. 
gentleman  for  having  given  me  an  opportunity  of  dealing  with 
the  subject.  But  I  hope  he  will  allow  me,  in  delivering  a  speech 
of,  I  trust,  not  inordinate  length,  to  go  back  to  what  everybody 
will  admit  is  the  beginning  of  the  crisis,  as  it  is  commonly 
described — the  parliamentary  crisis  with  which  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  has  concerned  himself  to-night. 

If  the  House  remembers  the  condition  of  affairs  that  came 
about  when  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham  made  his  memorable  speech  in  May  last,  they 
will  know  that,  though  no  novel  doctrine  was  propounded  in 
that  speech  (Opposition  laughter),  though  nothing  was  said  by 
my  right  hon.  friend  which  had  not  been  said  before  by  respon¬ 
sible  statesmen  in  this  country,  nevertheless  the  public  interest 
excited  by  that  speech  was  of  a  wholly  novel  kind,  and  people 
felt  for  the  first  time  that  the  question  of  fiscal  reform  had  ceased 
to  be  a  question  of,  I  will  not  say  academic  interest,  but  of 
interest  outside  the  immediate  domain  of  practical  politics — that 
for  the  first  time  it  had  been  brought  within  those  limits,  and 
that  every  man  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind — (Opposition 
laughter) — even  though  he  belonged  to  the  Opposition,  for  even 
they  have  minds — (cheers,  and  an  hon.  member :  ‘  They  have 
convictions  also’) — every  man  would  have  to  make  up  his  mind 
what  course  he  would  have  to  take  upon  a  problem  for  the  first 
time  presented  to  the  country  in  a  shape  which  the  country 
would  have  to  decide. 

The  House  will  admit,  those,  at  all  events,  who  paid  attention 
to  the  currents  and  cross-currents  of  public  opinion  at  that 
time,  that  there  was  a  considerable  disturbance  of  the  public 
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mind,  a  great  disorganisation  of  general  opinion  ;  that  it  was 
felt  that  a  new  problem  and  a  new  question  had  been  thrown 
down  for  discussion,  which  might  make,  and  which  probably 
would  make,  considerable  changes  in  Governments  and  parties. 
(Interruption.)  Well,  I  expressly  said  that  the  problem  was 
an  old  one,  but  what  I  said  was  that  for  the  first  time  in  our 
generation — I  do  not  know  how  old  the  hon.  gentleman  is  who 
interrupted  me — it  had  come  before  us  for  practical  discussion. 

I  have  been  greatly  blamed  for  the  course  that  I  took  on 
that  occasion.  I  felt,  and  I  think  the  House  will  admit  that 
I  was  not  wrong  in  feeling,  that  members  of  this  House,  many 
of  them,  were  much  perplexed  by  the  new  situation  ;  that  the 
great  majority  of  us  have  not  been  accustomed  to  deal  with 
these  economic  problems  which  were  so  familiar  to  our  grand¬ 
fathers,  so  that  to  many  they  came  with  a  sense  of  surprise ; 
and  that  members  of  this  House,  and  persons  interested  in 
politics  outside  this  House,  felt  they  required  time  to  consider 
questions  which,  however  fully  debated  between  the  ’forties 
and  the  ’fifties,  had  since  the  ’fifties  occupied  but  little  of  the 
time  of  the  members  of  this  House  or  of  Parliaments  preceding 
the  present  one. 

There  was  a  certain  number  of  medical  advisers  who,  dia¬ 
gnosing  the  situation,  thought  that  the  best  remedy  for  the 
disease  was  a  debate  in  this  House,  and  I  was  much  blamed 
for  not  interrupting  the  ordinary  and  normal  course  of  public 
business  by  giving  an  opportunity  for  that  debate.  I  must 
admit  that  the  doctors  who  most  confidently  made  that  pre¬ 
scription  were  the  members  who  wanted  to  make  the  speeches 
which  were  to  cure  the  disease,  and  that  I  did  not  find  in  the 
general  opinion  of  the  House  any  great  anxiety  to  have  a  debate 
upon  that  subject.  There  was  a  perfectly  well  recognised  and  con¬ 
stitutional  method  of  forcing  that  debate — (Hear,  hear) — had  it 
been  desired. 

I  have  been  told  that  it  was  an  improper  course  for  the 
leader  of  the  House  to  suggest  that  a  vote  of  censure  should  be 
used  as  a  vehicle  for  discussing  this  subject.  Some  persons 
may  have  thought  there  was  force  in  that  observation  last 
June;  they  can  hardly  think  so  in  the  present  month  of  March, 
because  it  was  on  a  vote  of  censure  that  the  House  has  dis¬ 
cussed  the  matter  for  six  days  during  my  absence  ;  and  I 
should  really  be  curious  to  know  whether  it  was  improper  to 
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discuss  on  a  vote  of  censure  last  June  what  it  was  eminently 
proper  to  discuss  on  a  vote  of  censure  this  February. 

I  admit  that  I  took  the  course  I  did  of  refusing,  short  of  a 
vote  of  censure,  to  interrupt  the  normal  course  of  legislation 
with  some  regret.  I  spent  sleepless  nights  in  wondering 
whether  there  was,  indeed,  in  this  House  some  ‘  mute,  inglori¬ 
ous  ’  Adam  Smith  or  Ricardo — mute  and  therefore  inglorious 
by  my  action.  I  have  since  been  amply  reassured  (laughter), 
and  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  reason  for  deploring  that 
the  ample  debate  of  which  the  House  has  had  the  enjoyment, 
or  even  surfeit  (‘  Oh  ’),  at  all  events  a  full  meal,  within  the  last 
three  weeks  took  place  in  February  1904  rather  than  in  June 
1903. 

It  seemed  to  me,  on  the  contrary,  that  it  was  most  desirable 
that  some  months,  at  all  events,  should  be  employed  in  accumu¬ 
lating  information  and  statistics  on  the  present  position  of  trade 
in  this  country,  and  in  considering,  each  man  for  himself,  and 
as  far  as  we  could  for  the  benefit  of  our  neighbours,  the  broad 
economic  principles  which  ought  to  underlie  the  policy  of  this 
country.  To  the  best  of  our  ability  we  on  this  bench  set 
ourselves  to  work  to  supply  both  of  those  needs. 

I  am  quite  aware  that  the  statistics  prepared  by  the  Board 
of  Trade  have  been  described  as  undigested  statistics  ;  but  I  am 
convinced  that  nobody  who  knows  what  the  modern  science  of 
statistics  is — how  difficult  statistics  are  to  prepare,  how  much 
they  are  a  matter  of  trained  consideration — will  regard  the 
great  volume  of  statistics  prepared  by  the  Board  of  Trade, 
which  is  a  mine  of  information — (cheers  and  ironical  cheers) — 
for  all  who  desire  to  consider  the  concrete  facts  of  the  existing 
situation — will  regard  that  great  work  as  a  mass  of  undigested 
statistics. 

I  speak  with  more  diffidence  and  more  humility  of  my  own 
very  humble  attempt  to  bring  certain  broad  economic  reason¬ 
ings  before  the  attention  of  my  fellow-countrymen.  That  effort 
has  been  described,  I  think,  by  my  noble  friend  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  as  an  academic  effort.  I  do  not  disclaim  the  epithet, 
which,  indeed,  as  coming  from  the  Chancellor  of  one  University 
addressed  to  the  Chancellor  of  another  University — (laughter) — 
cannot  be  otherwise  than  highly  complimentary. 

Well,  we  did  our  best.  I,  at  all  events,  worked  hard  in  the 
middle  of  a  very  exacting  session  to  make  clear  the  lines  of 
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reasoning  on  which  I  thought  people  ought  to  proceed.  The 
Cabinet,  as  everybody  knows,  were  even  at  that  time  divided 
upon  the  subject  of  fiscal  reform,  but  it  was  practically  agreed 
among  us  that  the  subject  should  not  be  raised,  and  that  we 
should  put  it  on  one  side  for  decision. 

Mr.  Ellis  :  Till  the  last  day  of  the  session. 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  Precisely.  We  put  it  on  one  side  for 
decision  until  the  work  of  the  session  was  over.  There  were 
other  questions  of  great  and  pressing  importance  on  which  I  am 
glad  to  think  the  Cabinet  were  agreed — (laughter) — questions  of 
foreign  policy,  questions  of  domestic  policy — and  it  would  have 
been  folly  to  imperil  those  by  a  premature  discussion  upon  a 
subject  which  could  not  come  up  for  practical  consideration 
until  the  event  which  the  hon.  gentleman  looks  forward  to  with 
such  pleasure — the  next  General  Election  (cheers) — was  past 
and  gone. 

At  the  beginning  of  August,  in  preparation  for  that  Cabinet 
to  which  the  hon.  gentleman  has  alluded,  I  circulated  among  my 
colleagues  the  pamphlet  which  has  since  become  public  pro¬ 
perty  ;  and  at  the  Cabinet,  the  date  of  which  I  forget — it  was  a 
late  Cabinet  in  August  before  the  House  separated — they  were 
in  possession  of  that  pamphlet  and  of  certain  tentative  sugges¬ 
tions  which  I  threw  out  for  their  consideration.  Here  I  must 
frankly  say  I  think  I  have  some  reason  to  complain  of  the 
course  which  was  pursued  by  my  noble  friend  the  member  for 
Middlesex.  I  have  not  much  to  complain  of  in  the  course 
he  has  pursued,  and  I  trust  nothing  I  say  to-night  will  wound 
any  of  those  who  have  so  long  served  with  me  in  public  offices  ; 
but  I  am  bound  to  tell  the  House  that  I  do  think  that  in  this 
matter  I  have  been  somewhat  ill-used.  (Cheers.) 

My  noble  friend  made  a  statement  with  which  I  have  not 
the  least  desire  to  quarrel.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  quite  under¬ 
stood  it,  but  I  should  certainly  have  never  made  any  public 
criticism  upon  it  had  it  not  been  the  foundation  of  repeated 
attacks  made  on  me  by  Lord  Rosebery  and  other  members  of 
the  Opposition.  They  interpreted  my  noble  friend’s  statement 
as  meaning  that  I  had  come  down  to  this  Cabinet  in  August, 
that  I  had  presented  a  public  pamphlet  on  one  side  representing 
a  certain  body  of  doctrine,  another  pamphlet,  not  yet  published 
representing  an  opposite  set  of  doctrines,  and  said  to  my 
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colleagues:  ‘Well,  one  of  these  two  you  had  better  have.  Toss 
up  and  see  which  you  prefer.’ 

Lord  G.  HAMILTON  (Middlesex,  Ealing):  I  did  not  say  that. 

Mr.  BALFOUR:  I  know  that  my  noble  friend  did  not  say 
that.  I  do  not  complain  that  my  noble  friend  said  it.  I  com¬ 
plain  that  my  noble  friend  let  it  be  said.  (Cheers.) 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  :  This  is  a  matter  which  affects  to  a 
certain  extent  my  veracity. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Not  at  all. 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  :  When  Lord  Rosebery  put  the  inter¬ 
pretation  upon  my  words  which  my  right  hon.  friend  denied 
I  wrote  to  the  newspaper  to  say  that  my  right  hon.  friend  was 
perfectly  correct  in  repudiating  the  gloss  which  Lord  Rosebery 
put  upon  my  words. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  I  am  grateful  to  my  noble  friend  for  his 
interruption,  because  it  makes  exactly  clear  what  I  wanted  to 
tell  the  House.  What  I  complain  of  is  that  my  noble  friend 
let  it  be  said.  He  let  it  be  said  in  one  speech  by  Lord  Rose¬ 
bery  ;  he  let  it  be  said  in  two  speeches  by  Lord  Rosebery  ; 
I  think  he  let  it  be  said  in  three  speeches  by  Lord  Rosebery. 
Lord  Rosebery  found  it  easier  to  preach  a  sermon  on  the  text 
furnished  him  by  my  noble  friend  than  to  support  a  policy 
unanimously  accepted — as  I  understand  it,  alleged  to  be 
unanimously  accepted — by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House.  (Laughter.)  And  when  was  it  that  my  noble  friend 
came  forward  and  corrected  this  misinterpretation  of  Lord 
Rosebery?  Was  it  after  the  first  speech  of  Lord  Rosebery,  or 
the  second,  or  the  third  ?  It  was  not  till  after  I  myself  had  told 
the  public  that  the  thing  was  totally  untrue.  (Cheers.)  It  was 
in  answer  to  the  Daily  Mail ,  I  think,  that  my  noble  friend  made 
this  tardy  explanation.  It  was  not  until  after  my  noble  friend 
was  asked  by  the  Daily  Mail  how  he  reconciled  his  statement 
with  my  statement  that  he  made  the  tardy  explanation  to  which 
he  has  just - 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  :  That  is  not  so. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  Perhaps  when  my  noble  friend  speaks  to-night 
he  will  give  the  dates.  I  am  perfectly  confident  that  my  noble 
friend’s  contradiction  of  this  calumny  never  appeared  until 
I  myself  contradicted  it  in  Manchester  on  January  12.  (Cheers.) 
This  is  an  episode.  Let  us  return  to  the  main  current  of  the 
drama.  (Ironical  cheers.) 
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I  had  hoped,  though  with  a  diminishing  degree  of  confidence, 
even  up  to  that  last  Cabinet  in  August,  that  I  should  be  able 
to  retain  all  the  friends  who  in  these  long  years  had  served  the 
King  with  me,  that  there  need  be  no  necessary  break-up  of  the 
Government.  I  admit  that  it  was  with  diminishing  confidence 
that  I  held  that  view  ;  but  that  confidence  wholly  vanished 
soon  after,  and  for  more  than  one  reason. 

In  the  first  place,  I  felt  that  if  those  members  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment  who  differed  altogether  from  me  on  the  question  of  fiscal 
reform  had  really  thought  an  arrangement  was  possible  I 
must  do  them  the  justice  to  believe  that  they  would  have 
suggested  a  compromise.  I  am  quite  sure  they  desired  to  keep 
the  party  together.  (Cheers.)  I  am  quite  sure  the  last  thing 
they  wished  to  do  was  to  break  from  us  ;  and  therefore,  had 
there  been  any  arrangement  consistent  with  the  views  on  fiscal 
reform  which  I  held,  and  which  I  hold,  which  they  were  willing 
to  accept,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  been  suggested  by  one  or 
other  of  them.  No  such  suggestion  came. 

I  do  not  believe  that  in  the  whole  six  months  that  elapsed 
between  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
Birmingham  in  May  and  the  date  of  the  final  Cabinet  on 
September  14 — I  do  not  think  any  suggestion  of  a  com¬ 
promise  was  made  by  either  my  noble  friend  or  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer.  And  undoubtedly 
from  their  point  of  view  they  were  quite  right.  (Opposition 
cheers.)  They  were  wholly  at  variance  with  me,  and  therefore 
naturally  they  did  not  suggest  a  compromise.  (Ironical  cheers.) 
We  shall  come  to  that  directly. 

But  there  was  another  reason  which  made  me,  about  the 
period  of  which  I  am  now  speaking,  feel  that  the  chances  of 
keeping  the  Government  intact  were  practically  at  an  end,  which 
I  speak  of  with  more  diffidence,  and  which  I  think  cannot  be 
regarded,  and  I  do  not  put  it  forward,  as  in  any  sense  legal 
evidence. 

If  I  quote  gossip,  it  is  not  because  it  is  gossip  only,  but 
because  it  represents  a  certain  amount  of  what  goes  on,  espe¬ 
cially  among  persons  who  live  in  one  society,  who  agree  on  most 
points,  and  who  have  an  enormous  number  of  common  friends 
and  acquaintances.  All  the  gossip  that  reached  my  ears  led 
me  to  believe  that  my  noble  friend  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
late  Chanceller  of  the  Exchequer  had  by  that  time  themselves 
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wholly  abandoned  any  hope  of  remaining  members  of  a  Govern¬ 
ment  who  were  pledged  to  fiscal  reform  (Opposition  cheers) ; 
and  I  heard  that  speculations  even  were  rife  as  to  what  would 
occur  when,  in  consequence  of  the  break-up  of  the  Government 
anticipated  last  September,  I  should  have  resigned  my  place  as 
Prime  Minister.  j 

Every  kind  of  suggested  combination  reached  my  ears ; 
though,  by  the  way,  as  regards  hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  I  do  not  remember  that  they  came  through  any  of 
them.  (Opposition  cheers  and  counter  cheers.)  I  do  not  think 
the  combinations  I  heard  of  promised  sufficient  stability  to  make 
it  worth  while  for  right  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  to  have  any¬ 
thing  to  do  with  them.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  did  not  really 
pay  very  much  attention  to  the  rumours  current,  I  believe,  in  all 
political  society  and  on  both  sides  of  the  House  ;  but  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  I  had  not  the  smallest  intention  of  resigning  then. 
(Cheers  and  Opposition  laughter.)  I  had  not  the  smallest  inten¬ 
tion  of  resigning  in  September,  whatever  happened.  (Cheers.) 
The  hon.  gentleman  opposite,  who  moved  this  motion,  says 
there  had  never  been  anything  so  catastrophic  as  the  resignation 
of  five  members  of  a  Cabinet. 

Mr.  ELLIS  :  That  was  not  my  phrase. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  No,  I  think  I  have  improved  on  the  hon. 
gentleman’s  phrase.  (Laughter.)  He  said  he  knew  of  no 
precedent,  and  I  admit  that  I  know  of  no  precedent.  But  my 
view  was,  and  I  think  I  was  right,  that  it  was  contrary  to  my 
public  duty  to  abandon  my  post  as  long  as  I  retained  the 
confidence  of  the  King  and  of  this  House.  (Cheers.)  And, 
quite  frankly,  it  never  occurred  to  me  that  any  other  course  was 
open  to  me. 

Mr.  Ellis,  who  was  received  with  loud  cries  of  ‘  Order  ’  from 
the  Ministerial  side,  and  who  with  difficulty  made  himself  heard  : 
What  about  this  House  and  the  country  ?  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  I  do  not  know  that  that  has  any  relation  to 
the  course  I  have  explained.  (Ironical  Opposition  cheers.)  I 
believe  the  House  on  both  sides  will  think  I  was  right.  I  believe 
they  do  think  I  was  absolutely  right,  and  I  believe  they  would 
have  regarded  me  with  considerable  contempt,  not  merely  my 
own  friends,  but  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  whom  I  am  a 
legitimate  subject  of  criticism  ;  and  that  they  would  not  have 
felt  that  I  had  risen  in  their  estimation  if  I  had  shrunk  from  a 
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task  rendered  indeed  difficult  by  the  separation  from  old  friends, 
but,  as  I  think  I  shall  show,  far  from  impossible.  (Cheers.) 

Well,  Sir,  I  therefore  in  September  came  to  the  conclusion 
that  some  break-up  of  the  Cabinet  was  inevitable,  and  I  had 
altered  the  view  which  I  had  previously  held.  I  want  to  be 
absolutely  frank  with  the  House  in  all  these  matters.  I  had 
come  to  the  conclusion — -fully  expressed,  I  think,  in  my  published 
letters  and  speeches — that  it  was  not  within  the  region  of 
practical  politics  to  suggest  a  tax  on  food  in  this  country,  even 
although  the  interests  of  Free  Trade — I  put  aside  altogether 
the  Imperial  question — would  have  been  greatly  promoted 
thereby.  I  mean,  even  supposing  that  were  possible. 

No  human  being,  I  presume,  would  deny  that  there  is  a  con¬ 
ceivable  concession  of  the  Protectionists  in  Canada,  combined 
with  a  conceivable  minimum  of  a  duty  on  food  in  this  country, 
which  would  enormously  subserve  the  interests  of  Free  Trade. 
(Cheers.)  That,  I  take  it,  is  absolutely  undeniable,  and  I  have 
never  heard  anybody  deny  it.  [Lord  H.  CECIL  interrupted 
with  an  observation  not  heard  in  the  gallery.]  I  did  not  know 
my  noble  friend  denied  it.  [Lord  H.  CECIL  :  I  deny  that  it 
would  in  the  long  run.]  My  noble  friend  has  given  me  an 
opportunity  of  explaining  what  I  mean.  Nobody  denies  that 
supposing,  if  he  likes,  that  Canada  gave  up  her  Protective  policy 
or  great  branches  of  trade  for  an  indefinite  period,  and  that  you 
could  purchase  that  concession  by  a  small  duty  on  corn — that 
might  be  good  or  bad,  but  it  would  be  Free  Trade.  (‘  Hear 
hear,’  and  ‘  Oh  !  ’) 

I  think  I  heard  a  murmur  of  dissent,  but  I  am  convinced 
that  it  is  not  from  anybody  who  has  considered  in  his  own  mind 
what  Free  Trade  means.  (Cheers.)  I  came  to  the  conclusion 
which  I  have  just  described  to  the  House  in  the  course  of  the 
recess,  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Birming¬ 
ham  had  come  to  a  similar  conclusion  which  had  been  expressed 
in  a  letter  which  has  since  become  public  property. 

It  was  in  these  circumstances  that  the  Cabinet  of  Septem¬ 
ber  14  assembled.  My  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham  had,  in  the  letter  which  I  have  described,  expressed 
his  view  that  public  opinion  was  not  ripe  for  any  taxation  of 
foodstuffs,  and  he  had  also  expressed  his  view  that,  for  personal 
reasons  of  his  own,  he  would  prefer  to  carry  on  the  propaganda 
in  which  he  was  so  profoundly  interested  in  an  independent 
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capacity  ;  and  I  was  aware  of  that  fact  when  the  Cabinet  met 
on  September  14.  (Hear,  hear.) 

That  fact,  which  1  have  never  denied  or  even  suggested  a 
denial  of,  has  been  twisted — not  by  my  noble  friend,  not  by  my 
right  hon.  friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  but  by 
the  worst  of  all  supporters,  the  supporters  that  do  not  belong  to 
your  own  party — (cheers) — into  the  foundations  of  an  accusation 
that  I  kept  from  my  two  late  colleagues  a  fact  material  to  their 
own  course  during  the  Cabinet  of  the  14th.  A  more  preposter¬ 
ous  statement — a  statement  more  absolutely  contradicted  by  my 
right  hon.  friends,  and  which,  if  true,  would  be  more  discreditable 
to  my  right  hon.  friends — I  cannot  imagine. 

Now  let  me  suppose  for  a  moment  that  it  is  true.  It  would 
mean  that  my  right  hon.  friend’s  objection  to  fiscal  reform,  as  I 
conceive  it,  is  not  in  the  least  based  on  the  essential  policy  of 
that  plan,  but  based  on  a  personal  objection  to  the  right  hon. 
member  for  West  Birmingham  (cheers  and  laughter),  or  to  his 
methods,  or  to  his  speeches.  I  am  quite  sure  they  would  be  the 
first  to  refuse  to  accept  such  an  explanation  as  that. 

Then  it  appears  to  be  thought  to  be  the  business  of  the 
Prime  Minister  for  the  time  being  to  announce  to  his  Cabinet 
that  any  one  of  their  colleagues  has  indicated  that  if  a  certain 
policy  is  pursued  he  would  have  to  reconsider  his  position. 
That  is  a  view  of  the  duty  of  the  Prime  Minister  which  can  only 
occur  to  those  who  have  never  seen  anything  of  the  interior  of 
Cabinet  life.  It  used  to  be  said — I  do  not  know  whether  the 
distinguished  biographer  of  Mr.  Gladstone  supports  it  or  not — 
that  Lord  Palmerston  pointed  to  a  drawer  and  said,  ‘  That  is 
full  of  Mr.  Gladstone’s  resignations.’  (Laughter.)  Does  any 
human  being  suppose  that  every  time  that  Mr.  Gladstone  ex¬ 
plained  to  Lord  Palmerston  that  he  would  have  to  reconsider 
his  position  if  Lord  Palmerston  did  not  carry  out  this  or  that 
policy,  Lord  Palmerston  came  down  with  a  long  face  and  told 
all  the  Cabinet  that  his  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  took  a 
different  view  of  the  subject  from  himself?  Why,  Sir,  of  course 
it  is  left  to  the  Minister  himself  to  tell  his  colleagues  that  if  a 
certain  course  is  pursued  he  would  feel  it  impossible  to  remain 
a  member  of  the  Government.  And  that  course  was  actually 
pursued  by  the  right  hon.  member  for  West  Birmingham. 
(Cheers.) 

It  was  not  my  business  to  do  it.  It  was  his  business  to  do 
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it  if  he  thought  fit.  And  he  did  think  fit.  And  he  distinctly 
told  the  Cabinet  that  if  Preference  was  omitted  from  the  official 
Government  programme  he  would,  for  purely  personal  reasons, 
explained  in  his  letter  to  me,  not  feel  it  possible  to  remain  one 
of  his  Majesty’s  Ministers.  I  am  quite  aware  that  my  noble 
friend  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the 
Exchequer  did  not  hear  that  observation. 

Mr.  Ritchie  (Croydon) :  I  beg  pardon  ;  I  heard  it. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  I  thought  he  had  not  heard  it. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Well,  then,  Sir,  we  really  need  not  argue 
the  question  any  further  (cheers  and  laughter),  because  they 
knew  absolutely  everything  that  I  knew.  [Mr.  RlTCHIE  :  ‘  No, 
no.’]  I  think  it  would  be  convenient  to  have  that  interruption 
developed. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  I  did  not  know  my  right  hon.  friend  had  a 
letter  in  his  pocket,  dated  some  days  previous,  intimating  that 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  desired  to  leave  the  Cabinet — in  fact, 
placing  his  resignation  in  my  right  hon.  friend’s  hands.  That  is 
what  we  did  not  know,  though  some  members  of  the  Cabinet 
did  know.  (Hear.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  The  only  difference  between  my  right  hon. 
friend  and  myself  is  that  he  seems  to  think  there  is  a  great  dis¬ 
tinction  between  that  which  is  written  and  that  which  is  spoken. 
(A  laugh.)  I  can  assure  him  that  I  take  a  different  view  ;  it 
would  make  no  difference  to  me  whether  he  said  the  words  or 
wrote  the  words  ;  and  that  which  I  say  of  my  right  hon.  friend 
I  say  of  the  member  for  West  Birmingham,  I  see  no  distinction 
between  what  he  wrote  to  me  and  what  he  said  to  the  Cabinet. 
Whether  he  wrote  the  words  or  whether  he  exercised  his  vocal 
chords  does  not  seem  to  me  to  make  the  smallest  difference  in 
anything  relevant  to  this  discussion. 

Well,  then,  my  two  right  hon.  friends  knew  at  that  Cabinet 
all  that  I  knew.  I  knew  it  by  writing,  they  knew  it  by  speech  ; 
but  we  both  knew  it,  we  all  knew  it.  I  was,  personally,  quite 
convinced  that  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  Birmingham 
would  carry  out  his  view,  though  he  had  not  sent  his  formal 
resignation.  I  was  as  convinced  of  that  as  I  was  convinced, 
knowing  his  opinions,  that  my  right  hon.  friend  would  not  con¬ 
sent  to  remain  in  a  Government  which  tried  to  carry  out  fiscal 
reform.  (‘  Hear,  hear,’  and  laughter.) 
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This  brings  me  to  a  personal  question,  which  is,  I  think, 
relevant  to  the  discussion  at  this  point.  Everybody  has  formu¬ 
lated  the  difference  of  opinion  which  separates  those  who  agree 
with  me  from  those  who  agree  with  the  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite.  I  formulate  it  in  this  way,  and  I  believe  it  is  an 
accurate  definition — the  right  hon.  gentlemen  are  in  favour  of  a 
policy  of  laisser  faire  on  all  questions  of  fiscal  arrangements, 
while  I  am  against  a  policy  of  laisser  faire  and  in  favour  of  fiscal 
reform.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  was  constantly  endeavouring  during 
that  Cabinet  of  the  14th  to  get  some  kind  of  decision  on  this 
question  of  fiscal  reform  ;  but  I  ought  to  say  quite  frankly  to 
the  House  that  I  approached  that  Cabinet  in  a  somewhat 
different  spirit  from  that  in  which  a  Prime  Minister  in  ordinary 
times  approaches  a  Cabinet. 

I  came  there  quite  clear  that  this  House,  the  country,  the 
Cabinet  itself  were  determined  that  there  should  be  a  policy  in 
which  the  Cabinet  could  agree.  I  was  equally  clear  what  that 
policy  should  be  so  long  as  I  was  Prime  Minister ;  and  so  long 
as  the  Government  remained  what  it  was,  that  policy  was  to  be 
one  I  since  expressed  at  Sheffield  and  in  other  speeches,  and  in 
writing,  and  which  I  have  consistently  upheld  since  my  first 
utterance  in  this  House  after  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  Birmingham  had  made  his  famous  address.  (‘  Hear,  hear.’ 
An  hon.  member  :  *  Settled  convictions  ’  ?) 

Unfortunately,  as  the  House  knows,  I  was  too  ill  to  attend 
the  discussions  on  fiscal  reform  during  the  debates  on  the 
Address.  Passionately  as  I  love  a  discussion  in  this  House,  I 
am  sorry  to  say  the  same  discussion  served  up  cold  has  not  that 
appetising  effect  on  me  that  the  real  original  article,  hot  from 
the  spit,  must  have  on  everybody  who  has  been  long  a  member 
of  this  Assembly.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  have  tried  to  make 
myself  acquainted  with  what  passed  in  these  debates  ;  and  I 
noticed  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  brought  up  in  his 
initial  speech  the  suggestion  that  I  was  ‘  a  reed  shaken  by  the 
wind,’  that  I  was  without  an  idea  on  fiscal  economy  and  fiscal 
problems  until  the  subject  was  started,  and  he  quoted  a  phrase, 
perhaps  a  foolish  or  infelicitous  phrase,  I  used  in  a  speech 
which  is  in  itself  a  refutation  of  the  inference  drawn.  He  seemed 
to  suppose  that  I  had  no  settled  convictions  on  the  great 
underlying  economic  problems  with  which  I  had  to  deal. 

In  that  very  speech  I  expressed  9,  very  strong  opinion  on 
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these  underlying  problems  ;  but  if  he  would  take  the  trouble  to 
look  back  at  another  speech  I  delivered  in  this  House  in  his 
absence,  when  the  whole  of  the  Front  Bench  opposite  were 
taking  a  holiday — it  was  the  last  day  before  the  Whitsuntide 
recess,  and  the  right  hon.  baronet  the  member  for  the  Forest  of 
Dean  started  a  motion  which  for  some  reason  or  other  was  not 
looked  at  favourably  by  his  own  Front  Bench,  who  were  all 
absent — playing  golf  or  otherwise  enjoying  themselves,  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  I  then  made  a  speech  which  I  respectfully  think  is  worthy 
of  mention.  I  read  it  myself  not  very  long  ago.  It  embodies 
in  a  not  inconvenient  form  almost  all  the  root  principles  of  the 
proposition  I  have  been  endeavouring  to  instil  into  the  country 
ever  since.  That  was  delivered  a  month  before  the  speech  to 
which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  ;  and  I  think  I  may 
dismiss  the  question  of  ‘  settled  convictions  ’  with  only  this  further 
explanation — that,  as  everybody  looking  at  my  speech  will  see, 
it  was  not  to  the  broad  principles  underlying  tariff  reform  that  I 
was  referring,  but  to  the  specially  complicated  problem  presented 
by  Preference,  complicated  not  because  of  the  economic  diffi¬ 
culties,  not  because  they  were  difficulties  not  capable  of  being 
dealt  with,  but  because  of  the  difficulties  arising  from  the  public 
opinion  of  two  self-governing  communities  being  at  difference  ; 
and  I  said — I  wish  I  could  withdraw  the  statement — that  I  was 
not  aware  how  it  was  possible  on  such  a  basis  to  found  any 
great  scheme  of  preferential  duties. 

Well,  now  let  us  consider  for  a  moment  what  is  the  charge 
brought  against  me  to  justify  the  hon.  member  for  the  Rush- 
cliffe  Division  in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House.  That 
charge  has  been  crudely  formulated  in  this  form.  It  has  been 
asserted,  not,  I  think,  by  any  responsible  statesman  on  either 
side  of  the  House,  and  least  of  all  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  or  by  my  noble  friend  (Lord 
G.  Hamilton) — it  has  been  suggested  that  I  ‘jockeyed’ — 

I  am  not  a  racing  man,  but  ‘  jockeyed,’  I  think,  is  the  phrase — 
my  two  right  hon.  friends  out  of  the  Cabinet  by  keeping  from 
them  the  fact  that  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  would 
resign. 

That  is  the  charge.  Was  ever  a  charge  more  foolish  or 
baseless  urged  against  a  public  man  in  this  country?  In  the 
first  place,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  the  resignation,  or  the  intended 
resignation,  of  my  right  hon.  friend  was  not  a  secret,  for  he 
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declared  it  in  the  Cabinet,  and  he  was  heard  by  my  two  right 
hon.  friends.  In  the  next  place,  had  he  not  said  it,  had  he  not 
been  heard,  what  relevance  had  it  to  the  question  whether  my 
two  right  hon.  friends  could  have  remained  ? 

What  drove  them  out  of  the  Cabinet?  A  difference  of 
opinion  with  the  head  of  it,  as  they  themselves  have  stated  in 
the  most  explicit  terms.  They  have,  indeed,  indicated  that 
probably  they  might  have  served  as  Ministers  for  a  few  hours 
more  had  they  known  that  my  right  hon.  friend  was  going  to 
resign,  but  not  more  than  for  a  few  hours.  My  noble  friend  the 
member  for  Middlesex  has  told  us  that,  though  there  was  a  mis¬ 
understanding,  that  misunderstanding  would  have  been  dissipated 
as  soon  as  he  had  seen  my  letter  published  in  the  cheap  pamphlet 
form  accessible  even  to  the  millionaires  of  the  Liberal  party. 
(Laughter.) 

Lord  G.  Hamilton  :  What  I  said  was  that  I  could  not 
remain  a  member  of  the  Government  after  the  speech  you  made 
in  Sheffield.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  I  apologise  to  my  noble  friend.  I  confused 
him  with  his  neighbour.  (Laughter.)  It  was  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  late  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  who  told  us  at 
Croydon  that  he  could  not  have  remained  a  member  of  the 
Government  after  my  letter  to  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member 
for  West  Birmingham,  which  had  been  since  then  published. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  Hear,  hear. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  It  was  my  noble  friend  who  said  that  he 
could  not  have  survived  the  Sheffield  speech.  If  I  remember 
rightly,  the  Cabinet  was  held  on  September  14,  and  the  letter 
to  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  was  published  on  Sep¬ 
tember  17.  The  Sheffield  speech  was  made  on  October  1  ; 
therefore  the  only  results  of  the  misunderstanding  of  my  two 
right  hon.  friends  is  this,  that  one  of  them  would  have  been 
enabled  for  three  days  and  the  other  for  a  fortnight  to  remain 
members  of  his  Majesty’s  Government.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

Now,  I  make  no  complaint.  I  think  that  my  right  hon. 
friends  have  been  grossly  ill-used  about  it.  They  have  never 
complained  themselves.  It  has  been  all  made  for  them  by  their 
new  admirers.  I  have  always  had  the  highest  opinion  of  my 
right  hon.  friends,  but  I  never  knew  what  great  men  they 
were  until  they  resigned.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  They  never 
pretended  for  a  moment  that  the  misunderstanding  had  the 
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smallest  effect  on  the  substantial  issue  whether  they  should,  or 
should  not,  remain  members  of  the  Government  pledged  to  fiscal 
reform.  (Opposition  laughter.) 

I  venture  to  think  that  they  had  no  substantial  complaint 
to  urge  against  me.  On  the  other  hand,  I  freely  admit  that 
I  have  no  substantial  complaint  to  urge  against  them.  There 
is  one  relatively  small  matter  I  regret.  It  appears,  though 
I  did  not  realise  it  until  a  comparatively  late  stage  of  this 
history,  that  there  had  been  formed  within  the  Cabinet  a  sort 
of  second  Cabinet  pledged  to  each  other  by  bonds  of  mutual 
confidence  in  connection  with  this  subject  of  fiscal  reform. 
There  is  nothing  dishonourable  in  that,  but  I  think  it  is  un¬ 
fortunate. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  What  does  my  right  hon.  friend  refer  to  ?  I 
know  nothing  about  it. 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  I  had  inferred  from  phrases  used  by  the 
Duke  of  Devonshire  that  he  had  been  in  constant  consultation 
with  my  right  hon.  friends  all  through  this  crisis,  and  that  each 
felt  that  he  could  not  act  on  his  own  responsibility  without  the 
consent  of  the  others. 

Mr.  Ritchie  :  We  had  no  consultation  whatever  until  after 
the  Cabinet  of  the  14th.  We  never  met  at  all. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  I  confess  that  I  had  good  reason  for  taking 
a  different  view  of  the  situation  ;  but,  of  course,  I  accept  my 
right  hon.  friend’s  word.  I  do  not  press  the  point  at  all.  Had 
it  been  so,  there  would  have  been  nothing  dishonourable  in  it ; 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  the  best  way  of  carrying  on  Government 
by  Cabinet. 

I  am  glad  my  right  hon.  friend  has  made  that  contradiction, 
because  it  removes  the  last  suggestion  of  bitterness  that  should 
accompany  what  must  be  the  painful  process  of  separation. 
There  has  been  an  amputation,  but  I  am  glad  it  was  performed 
under  antiseptic  conditions,  and  there  is  no  wound  left,  no  feel¬ 
ing  on  his  part  or  mine  that  either  of  us  has  adopted  any  course 
or  done  anything  which  may  leave  any  stain  of  bitterness  on  a 
political  or  personal  friendship  which  has  gone  on  through  so 
many  years.  (Cheers.) 

I  do  not  suppose  that  the  House  will  ask  me  to  give  any 
explanation  as  to  my  relations  with  my  noble  friend  the  Duke 
of  Devonshire.  (‘Yes’  from  the  Opposition  side.)  He  has 
himself  given  an  account  of  what  occurred  in  the  House  of 
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Lords.  In  certain  particulars  I  think  he  has  unintentionally- 
made  a  slight  error  of  statement  on  matters  of  fact ;  but  I  have 
not  the  slightest  desire  to  enter  upon  them,  nor  do  I  think  any 
material  fell  from  him  about  which  I  need  trouble.  I  do  not 
think  anybody  suggests  that  I  have  behaved  badly  to  him. 
(Cheers.) 

If  it  be  true,  as  he  thinks,  that  I  was  betrayed  into  a  corre¬ 
spondence  unduly  controversial  in  connection  with  his  resigna¬ 
tion,  I  am  sorry  that  should  have  been  so.  On  the  other  hand, 
I  have  nothing  to  complain  of ;  even  the  manner  of  his  resigna¬ 
tion  and  the  time  of  it  I  have  long  forgotten.  (Cheers.)  The 
character  of  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  is  one  of  the  assets  of 
public  life  in  this  country.  (Cheers.)  It  is  beyond  attack  and 
beyond  criticism  ;  and  if  we  have  unfortunately  differed  on  this 
question,  if  the  amount  and  the  extent  of  our  differences  came 
to  me  with  the  suddenness  of  surprise,  betraying  me  into  unduly 
heated  language,  I  should  never  forget  the  service  he  has 
rendered  to  English  public  life  (cheers),  or  how  he  came  forward 
in  a  great  crisis  of  our  national  history — (Opposition  ‘  Oh,  oh,’ 
and  cheers) — to  play  a  part  which  will  have  a  permanent  effect 
on  the  fortunes  of  this  country.  (Cheers.) 

I  hope  that  I  have  at  all  events  satisfied  the  curiosity  of  the 
hon.  member  for  the  Rushcliffe  Division.  I  venture  to  think 
that  I  have  done  nothing  which  the  strictest  critic  of  this  House 
has  any  reason  to  reproach  me  with.  (Cheers.)  I  had  to  deal 
with  a  difficult  situation  ;  none  will  deny  that.  (Cheers.)  That 
I  have  striven  to  maintain,  as  far  as  it  could  be  maintained,  the 
unity  of  the  great  party  to  which  I  belong— -(cheers) — will  be 
admitted  even  by  those  whom  I  have  been  unsuccessful  in  retain¬ 
ing  in  our  fold,  and  even  those  opposite  may  perhaps  think  that 
had  I  had  predecessors  in  the  course  I  have  adopted  they  would 
find  themselves  in  less  difficulty  now  than  they  would  otherwise 
be. 

I  do  not  wish  to  dwell  on  this  aspect  of  the  question,  but  I 
venture  to  point  out  to  the  House  that,  in  striving  as  I  have 
striven,  and  frankly  admit  I  have  striven,  throughout  all  these 
difficult  months  to  maintain  the  unity  of  the  party  of  which  for 
the  time  I  am  the  responsible  leader,  I  have  never  for  one 
instant  varied  from  publicly  declared  principles  of  my  own 
(cheers),  never  have  I  wavered  from  statements  which  I  have 
made  before  the  crisis  arose. 
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I  have  been  accused,  for  example — and  the  statement  of 
fact  is  true — of  having  changed,  somewhat  modified,  my  views 
as  to  the  possibility  of  inducing  the  people  of  this  country,  for 
any  object,  however  intimately  connected  with  Free  Trade  or 
Empire,  to  consent  to  a  tax  on  food.  I  have  changed  my  views 
on  that  point.  But  the  principles  which  animated  me,  though 
they  have  been  decorated  with  a  great  many  uncomplimentary 
terms  by  hon.  members  opposite,  were  declared  publicly  before 
the  right  hon.  member  for  West  Birmingham’s  speech  was  in 
the  hands  of  the  public. 

It  was  on  the  same  day  he  spoke  at  Birmingham  that  I 
spoke  to  a  deputation  with  regard  to  duties  on  corn  ;  and  there 
I  explained,  as  I  still  hold,  however  great  the  objects  which 
might  be  attained  by  a  small  tax  upon  wheat,  it  was  impossible 
ever  to  impose  such  a  tax  unless  you  had  with  you  the  hearts 
and  the  consciences  of  the  people  of  this  country.  (Cheers.) 
Exactly  the  thing  I  stated  before;  and  if  anyone  thinks  that  I 
have  modified  my  opinions  on  the  other  questions  connected 
with  fiscal  reform,  I  can  with  all  modesty  and  humility  refer 
them  to  that  speech  I  made  in  the  very  earliest  days  of  the 
controversy  in  May  last,  in  which  I  surveyed  the  whole  problem 
opened  up  by  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham. 

I  think  if  a  candid  survey  be  thus  taken  of  the  part  I  have 
played  in  this  matter  it  will  be  felt,  not  only  that  I  have  striven, 
successfully  or  unsuccessfully,  but  at  all  events  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  to  carry  out  my  duties  as  a  leader  of  a  party.  In 
striving  with  this  great  object  I  have  never  for  a  moment,  or 
even  for  a  hair’s-breadth,  varied  from  the  principles  of  the  fiscal 
policy  which  I  have  laid  down  before  the  stress  of  the  crisis  was 
fully  upon  us.  (Cheers.) 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS 
ON  MR.  D.  V.  PIRIE’S  MOTION.1 

1  That  this  House,  noting  the  continued  agitation 
in  favour  of  preferential  and  protective  tariffs,  which 
is  encouraged  by  the  language  used  by  certain  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers,  deems  it  necessary  to  express  its 
condemnation  of  any  such  policy.’ 

[March  9,  1904.] 


The  motion  as  it  appears  on  the  paper  had  reference  rather 
to  the  expressed  opinions  of  my  colleagues  than  to  any  opinions 
that  I  have  made  myself  responsible  for.  (‘  Oh.’)  I  withdraw 
that  phrase,  and  say  the  motion  on  the  paper  referred  to  my 
colleagues  and  not  to  myself.  The  speech  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  referred  to  myself  and  not  to  my  colleagues  (laughter 
and  cheers);  and  I  do  not  in  the  least  quarrel  with  the  change 
of  venue.  I  should  have  been  perfectly  ready  to  answer  for  my 
colleagues  had  they  been  personally  attacked  by  the  principal 
critic  of  the  Government.  I  am  perfectly  ready  to  answer  for 
myself,  as  the  attack  has  been  transferred  from  them  to  the 
head  of  the  Government. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  asked  me  in  the  early  part  of  his 
speech  whether  I  adhered  to  the  view  that  the  fiscal  programme 
of  the  Government  involved  a  fundamental  change  in  the  policy 
pursued  in  this  country  for  the  last  two  generations.  In  my 
opinion  it  does  involve  that.  The  right  hon.  gentleman  has 
said  with  absolute  truth,  and  speaking  as  a  lawyer — (laughter 
and  cheers) — that  is  no  reproach  to  him — that  there  is  no 
possibility  of  contradicting  the  proposition  which  he  laid  down ; 
namely,  that  the  Government  have  the  power  to  propose  in  this 
House  before  a  general  election  everything  that  they  or  their 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
March  10,  1904. 
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successors  have  the  power  to  propose  in  the  House  after  a 
general  election.  No  one  denies  that.  As  a  legal  proposition 
it  is  incontrovertible ;  but  I  entirely  differ  from  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  when  he  says  to-night,  as  he  has  said  on 
previous  occasions,  that  it  would  be  within  the  limits  of  con¬ 
stitutional  propriety,  as  distinguished  from  constitutional  law, 
to  suggest  to  the  House  of  Commons  that  we  should  adopt,  as 
I  hope  after  the  next  general  election  the  Government  of  this 
country  will  be  able  to  adopt,  a  policy  dealing  with  what  is 
called  ‘  retaliation  ’  and  a  policy  with  what  is  called  ‘  dumping.’ 
(Cheers.) 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  as  far  as  ‘  dumping  ’  is  concerned 
the  sugar  bounties  which  we  have  recently  dealt  with  may  be 
regarded  as  an  example  of  that  unhappy  practice  ;  but  the 
sugar  bounties  have  always  been  treated  as  a  separate  item  in 
financial  reform.  I  presume  it  is  unnecessary  to  remind  the 
House  that  while  Mr.  Gladstone  never  dealt  with  the  general 
question  of  ‘  dumping  ’  in  any  of  his  speeches — because  when 
he  had  to  deal  with  questions  of  finance  these  modern  develop¬ 
ments  had  not  occurred — he  distinctly  declared  that  the  sugar 
bounties  and  duties  should  always  be  treated  separately  from 
the  general  problem  of  ‘  dumping,’  with  which  I  admit  in 
abstract  political  economy  and  pure  logic  they  are  rigidly 
connected. 

As  regards  ‘retaliation,’  it  has  not  since  the  Cobden  era, 
certainly  not  for  two  generations,  been  regarded  as  competent 
for  a  Foreign  Minister  of  this  country  to  goto  those  with  whom 
he  is  negotiating  in  foreign  countries  and  to  say  to  them,  ‘  If 
you  impose  such  and  such  a  duty  on  British  goods  I  shall 
suggest  to  my  Government  such  and  such  consequences  as 
regards  your  trade  shall  follow.’  (Cheers.)  I  hope  after  the 
next  general  election  it  will  be  competent  to  take  that  course, 
and  that  for  the  first  time  within  living  memory  it  will  be 
possible  for  a  British  negotiator  to  meet  on  equal  terms  (cheers), 
so  far  as  commerce  is  concerned,  those  with  whom  he  has  to 
negotiate.  Therefore  it  is  that  I  regard  as — should  the  word 
be  a  legal  evasion  ? — simply  a  technicality  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  and  his  friends  when  they  ask,  ‘  Why  do  you  want 
to  have  a  general  election  to  give  this  power  ?  ’  We  want  this 
general  election  because  it  is  a  great  and  fundamental  change. 
(Opposition  cheers  and  cries  of  ‘  When  ?  ’)  I  gather  from  these 
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cheers  that  those  who  support  the  right  hon.  gentleman  entirely 
agree  with  him. 

Then  the  right  hon.  gentleman  proceeded  to  put  a  series  of 
questions  to  me  about  Protection,  and  he  seemed  to  suppose 
that  I  was  properly  to  be  described  as  a  Protectionist  because  I 
hold — as  I  believe  every  sound  economist  in  this  country  for 
fifty  years  has  held — that  there  are  economic  and  other  con¬ 
siderations  which  incidentally  may  justify  a  duty  being  put  on, 
though  somewhat  Protective  in  effect.  I  cannot  believe  that 
any  hon.  member  opposite  denies  that. 

Within  the  last  three  weeks  right  hon.  and  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  have  made  two  great  attacks  on  the  Government — one 
in  connection  with  fiscal  reform,  and  the  other  in  connection 
with  the  introduction  of  Oriental  labour — (Opposition  laughter 
and  cries  of  ‘  Chinese  labour  ’) — that  is  Oriental  labour.  They 
may  be  perfectly  right  in  objecting  to  the  introduction  of 
Oriental  labour  (renewed  cries  of  *  Chinese  labour  ’) — well, 
Chinese  labour  (Opposition  cheers) — in  South  Africa  ;  but,  as 
I  know  they  have  all  been  ardently  studying  the  principles  of 
political  economy  during  the  last  six  months,  they  must  be  per¬ 
fectly  well  aware  that  their  policy,  however  moral  and  however 
expedient,  was  contrary  to  the  traditions  of  Free  Trade.  (‘Oh, 
oh  ! 5  and  cheers.) 

Free  Trade,  as  any  economist  opposite  will  allow  and  every 
student  of  Cobden  will  ardently  preach,  means  that  capital  and 
labour  throughout  the  world  should  be  allowed  to  distribute 
themselves  in  the  manner  which  conduces  to  the  greatest  result. 
(Cheers,  and  an  hon.  member :  ‘  How  about  the  compound  and 
indentured  labour  ?  ’)  The  hon.  gentleman  asks,  Why  the 
compound  and  why  the  indenture  ?  Those  are  lamentable 
interferences  with  Free  Trade,  but  they  are  much  less  interfer¬ 
ences  than  the  policy  which  the  hon.  gentleman  proposes,  which 
is  that  labour  should  not  be  allowed  to  go  into  Africa  at  all. 
(Cheers.)  And  all  that  the  hon.  gentleman  has  proved  by  his 
interruption,  and  he  has  proved  it  conclusively,  is  that  there  is 
one  point  in  connection  with  fiscal  reform  on  which  both  sides 
are  ardently  agreed — namely,  that  there  are  cases  which  justify 
a  departure  from  Free  Trade  doctrine  (cheers),  and  that  there 
are  issues  even  greater  than  producing  in  the  cheapest  market 
and  selling  in  the  dearest,  and  giving  the  consumer  the  best 
possible  terms  for  his  money.  (Cheers  and  counter  cheers.) 
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I  am  glad  to  think  that  on  a  subject  on  which  we  have  dis¬ 
puted  so  much  both  sides  of  the  House  are  agreed.  (Cheers 
and  cries  of  ‘  No.’) 

Major  Seely  :  Man  is  not  a  chattel. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  Man  is  not  a  chattel.  My  hon.  friend  will 
know,  if  he  has  carried  out  to  the  full,  as  I  am  sure  he  has, 
his  study  of  the  question  of  economic  production,  that  political 
economy  does  not  deal  only  with  chattels,  but  also  with  the 
labour  which  produces  chattels.  Now,  Sir,  when  we  come  from 
the  criticism  which  the  hon.  gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down 
has  passed  upon  my  words  to  the  principle  underlying  the 
motion,  and  the  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder,  it  appears 
to  me  that  there  is  a  profound  confusion  of  ideas.  It  is 
perfectly  true  that  every  Government  and  every  party,  so  far 
as  it  is  a  coherent  party,  must  agree  that  for  the  practical 
work  it  has  to  do  it  must  have  a  policy.  (Opposition  cheers, 
and  an  hon.  member  :  ‘  Declare  it.’)  It  must  have  a  policy,  and, 
no  doubt,  it  must  declare  it.  But  what  is  not  the  fact,  and  what 
the  House  must  remember  has  never  been  admitted  to  be  the 
fact,  is  that  there  should  be  some  absolute  agreement  as  to  the 
principles  underlying  that  policy,  and  as  to  the  theories  on  which 
it  is  to  be  defended.  We  are  not  theologians  starting  a  religion. 
We  are  practical  men  on  both  sides.  (Opposition  laughter.)  Well, 
on  that  side  they  are  practical  men  who  agree  as  to  the  general 
lines  of  the  policy  to  be  carried  out  for  the  benefit  of  the 
country  whose  interests  we  all,  whatever  our  opinions,  desire 
conscientiously  to  serve ;  and  it  is  perfectly  childish  to  support 
this  new  theory,  that  not  only  is  the  Government  to  be  agreed 
as  to  what  it  proposes  the  House  and  the  country  should 
accept,  but  that  it  is  to  be  agreed  as  to  the  exact  reasons  why 
that  policy  is  to  be  adopted,  and  is  to  go  far  beyond  that  policy 
and  see  what  developments  may  conceivably  follow  from  it. 
That  has  never  been  suggested,  I  believe,  in  the  whole  history 
of  the  Government  of  this  country  before,  and  I  do  not  believe 
that  anything  will  be  gained  by  us  on  this  side,  and  I  am  sure 
that  everything  will  be  lost  by  gentlemen  on  the  other  side,  if 
they  try  to  get  any  such  doctrine  accepted  as  sound  consti¬ 
tutional  doctrine  for  this  country. 

I  quite  understand  why  some  of  my  hon.  friends  on  this  side 
who  are  ready  loyally  and  fully  to  accept  what  has  been  called 
the  ‘Sheffield  programme’  are  nevertheless  anxious  lest  in  time 
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to  come  there  should  be  developments  of  fiscal  policy  with  which 
they  differ.  I  quite  understand  their  position.  No  doubt  every 
departure  from  a  rigid  laisser  faire  attitude  is  open  to  danger. 
I  am  the  last  person  to  deny  that.  There  was  a  time  in  the 
history  of  this  country  when  all  thinkers  who  conceived  them¬ 
selves  to  represent  the  true  intellect  of  the  country  accepted  the 
laisser  faire  theory,  not  merely  as  regards  fiscal  reform,  but  as 
regards  the  whole  field  of  legislative  action  by  this  House. 
With  Mr.  Cobden  himself  the  Free  Trade  doctrine  was  merely 
a  fragment  of  the  general  laisser  faire  theory.  In  every  other 
department  of  legislation  we  have  abandoned  the  rigid  laisser 
faire  doctrine.  I  think  we  have  rightly  abandoned  it.  But  I 
do  not  deny,  and  I  never  have  denied,  that  in  so  doing  we  run 
some  danger,  and  that  there  is  an  attractive  simplicity  about  the 
abstract  theory  that  the  State  should  do  nothing,  but  a  real 
danger  in  the  opposite  doctrine  that  the  State  should  do  every¬ 
thing,  which  may  well  give  pause  to  those  who  take  account  of 
any  departure. 

Therefore,  when  my  hon.  friends  say,  *  We  agree  with  the 
departure  from  laisser  faire  which  you  suggested  in  your 
Sheffield  speech,  but  we  fear  that  many  who  support  you  would 
go  further  than  we  are  prepared  to  go/  I  understand  their  point 
of  view.  But  let  them  remember  that,  after  all,  the  remedy  for 
that  danger  is  not  a  rigid  adherence  to  a  doctrinaire  policy  which 
has  become  antiquated,  obsolete,  and  absurd,  but  a  common- 
sense  control  as  to  the  extent  to  which  you  are  going  to  depart 
from  that  rigid  policy.  I,  therefore,  would  point  out  to  my  hon. 
friends  who  feel,  as  I  feel,  that  a  departure  is  not  without  its 
dangers,  that  the  true  course  for  any  man  interested  in  the 
subject  to  pursue  is  to  do  his  best  to  keep  any  change  within 
reasonable  limits,  to  get  all  the  advantages  you  can  from  the 
elasticity  which  I  hope  will  be  given  to  the  Government  of  this 
country,  and  to  see  that  that  elasticity  is  never  abused.  (Cheers.) 

Then  there  are  others  who  appear  to  think  that  a  resolution 
of  the  kind  may  do  something,  as  it  were,  to  petrify  public 
opinion,  and  to  keep  our  policy  within  the  exact  limits  which 
public  opinion  now  desires  to  impose  upon  it.  No  resolution 
of  the  House,  frame  it  as  you  will,  is  going  to  control  in  the 
future  the  movements  of  public  opinion  in  this  country.  (Cheers.) 
It  will  neither  hasten  the  development  of  that  opinion  nor  delay 
it.  Supposing  Mr.  Gladstone  in  June  1885  had  proposed  a 
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resolution  committing  this  House  and  the  country,  as  far  as  this 
House  could  commit  the  country,  to  a  non-Home  Rule  policy. 
The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Montrose  would  have 
voted  against  it.  (Cries  of  ‘  No,’  and  laughter.)  Certainly,  the 
genuine  party  loyalty  of  the  right  hon.  gentleman  and  his 
genuine  agreement  with  the  general  policy  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
might  have  induced  him  to  vote  for  a  motion  with  which  he 
did  not  really  sympathise.  But  with  the  exception  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  a  motion  by  Mr.  Gladstone  in  1885  against 
Home  Rule  would  have  been  carried  unanimously,  with  the 
exception  also  of  the  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  who  now  follow 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterford.  Six  months  passed,  and  the 
whole  scene  was  changed.  [A  Liberal  member :  ‘  The  franchise 
was  changed.’]  Yes,  that  may  possibly  have  been  the  reason. 
But,  at  all  events,  the  whole  scene  changed,  and  Mr.  Gladstone, 
who  had  not  mentioned  Home  Rule  until  after  the  general 
election,  came  in  with  a  Home  Rule  Government. 

I  only  mention  that  familiar  historic  instance  in  order  to 
show  the  futility  of  a  resolution  of  the  House  in  committing 
either  a  party  or  the  country.  And  let  none  of  my  hon.  friends 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  who  are  nervously  anxious  lest  in 
some  remote  future  the  ‘  Sheffield  programme  ’  should  be 
exceeded,  suppose  that  they  will  then  necessarily  find  these 
gentlemen  [pointing  to  the  Liberal  benches]  on  their  side. 
(Loud  cheers.)  Three  months  was  enough  to  convert  them  to 
Home  Rule.  [An  hon.  member  :  ‘  The  constituencies  ?  ’]  What 
has  it  got  to  do  with  the  constituencies — three  months  was 
enough  to  convert  the  individuals.  (Cheers.)  That  was  Home 
Rule.  I  really  do  not  know  that  so  much  as  twelve  weeks  will 
be  required  under  favourable  circumstances  to  convert  them  to 
Protection.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Then  there  is  only  one  other  cause  of  anxiety  which  I  think 
can  possibly  assail  my  hon.  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House 
with  regard  to  the  declarations  of  the  Government.  I  can 
hardly  imagine  it,  but  it  is  just  possible  to  suppose  that  they 
think  those  declarations  not  sufficiently  explicit.  (Opposition 
laughter.)  Well,  I  confess  I  should  have  thought  that  they  had 
been  as  precise  as  language  could  make  them.  What  I  have 
told  the  country  to  the  best  of  my  ability — I  have  had  no 
opportunity  of  telling  the  House  as  yet — but  what  I  have  told 
the  country  is,  reckoned  broadly,  on  the  face  of  public  documents 
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of  my  own.  I  have  told  them  that  the  policy  I  recommend  is 
a  policy  which  will  enable  the  Government  to  deal  as  far  as 
retaliation  can  deal  with  hostile  tariffs,  and  to  deal  as  far  as 
fiscal  arrangements  can  deal  with  the  great  evil  of  dumping, 
I  have  also  told  them,  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  particu¬ 
larly  reminded  the  House,  that  I  do  not  think  public  opinion 
is  in  a  position  to  accept  any  propositions  with  regard  to 
taxation  of  food,  or  fiscal  union  with  the  colonies  so  far  as  that 
depends  on  taxation  of  food. 

Well,  I  cannot  imagine  anything  being  put  with  greater 
precision  or  with  greater  care.  (Cheers.)  But  let  me  say — and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  sufficiently  understood — that  in  going 
so  far  I  and  my  friends  have  gone  much  further  in  the  direction  of 
taking  the  House  and  the  country  into  their  confidence  than  has 
ever  happened  with  any  Government  in  the  history  of  this 
country.  Consider  the  absurdity  of  the  cross-examination 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  have  thought  themselves  justified 
in  subjecting  my  right  hon.  friends  to  on  this  bench  during  six 
days’  debate.  Of  course  the  Government  may  be  cross- 
examined  as  to  the  policy  which  it  is  proposing  to  the  country  ; 
of  course  we  may  be  cross-examined  as  to  our  legislation,  as  to 
the  foreign  policy  at  the  moment,  as  to  our  action  either  in  the 
colonies  or  abroad,  as  to  our  army  policy,  or  any  of  the  other 
matters  with  which  from  day  to  day  the  Government  is  expected 
to  deal.  But  never  in  the  whole  history  of  this  country  before 
has  it  ever  been  supposed  that  a  Government  is  to  be  cross- 
examined,  not  as  to  its  policy  now,  but  as  to  the  policy  which  it 
would  pursue  were  it  to  be  returned  after  the  next  general 
election. 

We  may  not  be  in  after  the  next  general  election  (Opposition 
cheers) ;  I  almost  think  I  have  heard  declarations  from  very 
high  authorities  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  that  in  their  view 
the  current  of  public  opinion  was  running  so  strongly  against  us 
that  we  should  certainly  not  be  in  after  the  next  general  elec¬ 
tion.  Then  I  suppose  they  will  be  in — hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
Well,  then,  let  us  cross-examine  them.  (Loud  cheers.)  We, 
at  all  events,  upon  this  and  upon  other  subjects  have  explicitly 
declared  what  our  policy  is  ;  have  they  declared  their  policy 
upon  any  subject  ?  I  do  not  wish  to  put  it  too  highly,  but  upon 
any  subject  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Are  they  agreed  on  the  fiscal 
question  ?  I  understand  the  member  for  Waterford,  an  ardent 
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supporter — [a  Nationalist  Member  :  ‘  Of  both  sides  ’] — an  ardent 
supporter  when  it  comes  to  turning  us  out — I  understand  he  has 
explicitly  declared  himself  to  be  sympathetic  with  doctrines 
which  I  cannot  accept,  but  doctrines  of  rather  advanced  Protec¬ 
tion.  Is  there  agreement  even  as  to  how  we  are  to  treat  the 
colonies,  to  protect  the  colonies  which  are  being  attacked 
because  they  favour  us  in  their  fiscal  system  ? 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  leader  of  the  Opposition  was 
very  angry  with  me  because  I,  in  all  good  faith,  but  perhaps 
mistakenly,  took  a  version  of  his  views  as  expressed,  or  implied, 
last  session  which  he  thought  was  inaccurate  or  a  misrepresen¬ 
tation  of  his  real  position.  But  what  is  the  real  position  of  the 
Opposition,  of  the  people  who  are  going  to  be  in  power  after 
the  next  general  election  ?  (Laughter.)  Do  they  think  the 
protection  of  our  colonies,  like  the  questions  connected  with 
Chinese  labour,  are  sufficiently  important  to  enable  them  to 
break  through  the  rigid  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  or  do  they  not  ? 
A  very  interesting  question,  but  one  of  which  we  have  no 
solution. 

Some  of  my  right  hon.  and  hon.  friends  on  this  side  of  the 
House  are  strongly  in  favour  of  the  policy  of  the  Sugar  Con¬ 
vention.  That  has  been  systematically  voted  against  by  the 
legitimate  Opposition  and  others.  There  is  a  difference  of 
opinion  on  that  matter.  There  are  many  other  subjects  con¬ 
nected  with  fiscal  reform  on  which  I  see  no  symptoms  of  that 
happy  concordat  which  I  should  have  expected  among  people 
who  spend  their  whole  time  reproaching  us  with  our  differences 
of  opinion.  After  all,  I  think  that  fiscal  reform  is  a  very  impor¬ 
tant  subject  (laughter),  but  it  is  not  the  only  important  subject 
(Hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  should  really  like  to  know  whether  anybody, 
supposing  the  next  Administration  which  I  see  before  me — 
(laughter) — were  subjected  to  the  cross-examination  which,  for 
reasons  unknown  to  me,  they  think  legitimate  with  regard  to  us 
— I  should  very  much  like  to  know  whether  they  are  all  agreed 
on  the  subject  of  religious  education  (laughter  and  cheers)  ;  are 
they  all  agreed  upon  their  Imperial  policy  (Hear,  hear);  are 
they  all  agreed  upon  their  domestic  policy  ?  Are  the  Labour 
members,  for  example — who,  I  understand,  accept  generally 
the  views  passed  at  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Trades  Unionist 
Congress — in  full  accord  with  the  gentlemen  who  will  have 
to  legislate  after  the  next  election  upon  questions  of  property 
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in  this  country  ?  Finally,  are  they  agreed  upon  Home  Rule  ? 
(Laughter  and  cheers.) 

I  was  given,  just  before  I  came  into  the  House,  a  very  inter¬ 
esting  question  and  answer  which  passed  between  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  who  has  just  sat  down  and  one  of  his  constituents  in 
East  Fife.  The  constituent  asked  this  question  :  ‘  Should  the 
Liberal  party  be  returned  to  power,  will  Mr.  Asquith  support  Sir 
Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  in  introducing  a  Home  Rule  Bill  for 
Ireland  ?  ’  (Laughter.)  Mr.  Asquith  replied  :  ‘  I  have  already 
expressed  my  views  on  that  subject.  That  is  purely  an 
academic  question,  which  is  of  no  practical  or  political  urgency.’ 
(Loud  laughter.)  Now,  surely  the  position — I  am  assuming  the 
results  of  the  next  general  election  to  be  what  they  are  sup¬ 
posed — of  witness  and  cross-examiner  should  be  reversed. 
Surely  we  ought  to  ask  these  gentlemen  opposite,  whom  we  see 
arrayed  in  their  enormous  and  admirable  variety  of  opinions, 
to  come  forward  one  by  one  and  tell  us  what  they  think,  not 
merely  on  fiscal  reform,  but  on  the  great  questions  with  which 
the  next  Parliament  will  have  to  deal. 

Observe  this,  I  do  not  ask — I  think  it  would  be  ludicrous  to 
ask — that  there  should  be  similarity  of  theory  underlying  all 
the  practical  opinions  expressed.  I  do  not  ask  that  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  East  Fife  and  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  who  leads  the  Irish  party  should  be  agreed  as  to  their 
motives  and  reasons  for  any  policy  which  they  are  going  to 
pursue  in  common.  What  I  do  ask  is  that  if  they  are  going  to 
belong  to  the  same  party  they  should  tell  what  the  policy  is — 
[Mr.  J.  Redmond:  ‘No’] — which  they  propose  to  pursue. 
The  utmost  variety  of  abstract  opinions  may  be  allowed,  but  we 
must  have  some  common  policy  which  is  to  be  carried  out. 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  I  have  indicated  the  general  principles  on 
which  the  House  should  come  to  a  resolution  to-night.  (Cheers 
and  Opposition  laughter.)  We,  at  all  events,  on  this  bench  have 
done  what  no  previous  Government  has  ever  been  asked  to  do 
and  certainly  what  no  previous  Government  has  ever  done. 
We  have  stated,  in  other  words,  what  it  is  we  intend  to  propose 
at  the  next  general  election.  [An  hon.  member :  *  What  is 
it  ?  ’]  Well,  I  have  already  stated  it  once  in  language  which 
exceeds,  I  think,  in  lucidity  and  explicitness  anything  uttered 
on  that  side  of  the  House.  (Cheers.)  What,  then,  are  we  asked 
to  decide  to-night  ?  There  are,  no  doubt,  members  on  this  side 
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of  the  House — a  few — who,  though  among  us,  are  not  of  us. 
(Opposition  cheers,  and  Mr.  W.  REDMOND  :  ‘  Put  them  in  gaol.’) 
And  if  my  diagnosis  of  their  object  is  accurate,  there  is  nothing 
they  wish  so  much  as  to  aid  in  the  operation  of  substituting 
gentlemen  opposite  for  us  in  the  government  of  the  country. 
(Opposition  cheers.)  No  appeal  I  can  make  to  them  is  likely 
to  have  much  effect ;  but  the  great  body  of  gentlemen  on  this 
side  of  the  House  I  believe  are  prepared  frankly  to  accept, 
whatever  their  opinions  may  be  on  other  questions,  what  has  been 
called  the  ‘  Sheffield  programme.’  (Cheers.)  That  programme 
I  have,  on  my  responsibility  as,  for  the  moment,  the  leader  of 
the  Conservative  and  Unionist  party,  put  forward.  That  is  the 
programme  which,  if  I  had  to  write  an  election  address  to¬ 
morrow,  I  should  lay  before  the  country.  (Cheers.)  I  would 
ask  those  hon.  members,  that  great  body  of  friends  of  mine, 
who  do  agree  with  that  policy  whether  they  think  it  desirable 
or  expedient,  because  at  some  future  period  they  may  have  to 
resist  other  propositions  of  which  they  disapprove — whether  it 
is  either  wise  or  statesmanlike  to  throw  in  their  lot  with  those 
from  whom,  even  on  the  fiscal  question,  they  differ  so  widely 
and  with  whom,  in  spite  of  the  immense  variety  of  opinions  from 
which  they  have  to  choose,  they  probably  could  not  agree  on 
any  subject  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  cannot  think  that  that  is  either  a  wise  or  a  statesmanlike 
course.  We  have  declared,  not  merely  on  the  fiscal  question  but 
on  other  questions,  the  policy  we  have  to  propose  to  the  country. 
We  make  no  concealment  of  it.  Can  any  man  who  regards 
himself  as  a  supporter  of  the  Unionist  Government  give  a  vote 
against  that  Government  if  he  agrees  with  the  Sheffield  policy, 
which  is  now  in  question  ?  I  cannot  believe  that  that  is  so.  I 
cannot  believe  that  any  gentleman  will  take  that  course. 
(Cheers,  and  Mr.  W.  Redmond  :  ‘  Oh,  no.’)  How  in  the  struggle 
for  existence — (Opposition  cheers) — between  the  two  parties  can 
the  party  which  is  always  dwelling  upon  its  insignificant  differ¬ 
ences  successfully  compete  with  the  party  which  is  always 
endeavouring  to  conceal  its  fundamental  differences  ?  No  doubt 
historically  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  are  accustomed  profoundly 
to  differ  in  principle  and  theory,  but  not  to  act  practically 
together.  They  have  been  so  inoculated  by  the  microbe  of 
dissension  that  they  bear  it  with  tolerable  equanimity.  (Cheers.) 
Let  us,  whose  differences  are  relatively  absolutely  microscopic 
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learn  something  from  them  who  have  not  much  to  learn.  Can 
we  look  on  that  bench  and  see  how  from  the  gentlemen  there 
is  to  be  selected  a  future  Government  agreed  upon  a  policy, 
knowing  what  are  the  essential  differences  dividing  man  from 
man  ?  (Cheers.)  Surely  we  shall  have  the  practical  knowledge 
of  public  affairs  and  the  common-sense  to  enable  us,  as  long  as 
we  are  agreed  upon  a  practical  policy,  not  to  split  on  speculative 
and  future  difficulties  which  may  never  arise,  and  not  to  abandon 
a  certain  and  present  unity  because  at  some  future  and  unknown 
epoch  we  may  find  ourselves  in  opposite  lobbies. 

For  these  reasons  I  trust  that  every  member  of  the  Unionist 
party  who  agrees  with  the  policy  which  I  put  forward  at  Sheffield 
as  the  one  which  is  to  be  advocated  at  the  next  general  election 
will  find  it  in  his  power  to  vote  against  the  motion  proposed  by 
the  hon.  gentleman  this  evening.  (Cheers.) 
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‘That  this  House,  believing  that  the  protective 
taxation  of  food  would  be  burdensome  to  the  people 
and  injurious  to  the  Empire,  welcomes  the  declara¬ 
tions  of  Ministers  that  the  Government  is  opposed  to 
such  taxation.’ 

[May  18,  1904.] 


My  noble  friend  has  made  an  appeal  to  me  which  seems  to 
come  strangely,  as  far  as  I  can  form  an  estimate  of  the  matter, 
from  his  lips  or  from  the  lips  of  any  man  who  has  taken  the 
trouble  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  utterances  I  have 
made  in  the  country  on  the  subject  of  fiscal  reform.  I  may  be 
unfortunate  in  my  method  of  expression  ;  I  can  only  say  that 
I  have  done  my  best  to  make  myself  clear.  (‘  Oh,  oh/  and 
‘  Hear,  hear.’)  If  I  have  not  been  understood,  it  must  be  either 
owing  to  a  fault  on  the  part  of  those  to  whom  I  have  addressed 
myself  or  from  want  of  capacity  of  lucid  exposition  on  my  own 
part.  I  need  hardly  say  that  I  accept  the  more  polite  and  the 
second  of  these  l^potheses.  I  am  quite  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  I  may  have  failed  to  convey  my  meaning  on  this  subject 
to  a  large  number  of  gentlemen  who  profess  to  have  studied 
my  speeches  and  writings.  I  apologise  to  them  for  my  short¬ 
comings  ;  but  how,  may  I  ask,  when  the  difficulty  arises  from 
this  initial  defect,  am  I  to  cure  it  ? 

My  noble  friend  has  asked  for  a  further  exposition  of  my 
policy  in  addition  to  what  I  have  written  and  what  I  have  said 
at  Sheffield,  at  Bristol,  Manchester,  on  at  least  two  occasions 
during  the  course  of  last  session,  and  to  what  I  said  in  certain 
speeches  this  session.  In  spite  of  these  utterances,  my  noble 
friend  is  still  unable  to  understand  my  point  of  view.  I  am 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 

May  19,  1904. 
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sure  that  it  is  not  his  fault ;  but  I  am  also  sure  that  where 
I  have  tried  so  persistently  and  with  great  expenditure  of  time 
and  trouble  on  my  part  to  make  my  meaning  plain  on  these 
numerous  occasions,  it  is  hardly  likely  that  the  sixth  or  seventh 
effort  will  be  more  successful  than  the  others.  (Cheers.)  I  can 
only  assure  my  noble  friend  that  the  policy  which  is  commonly 
described  as  the  Sheffield  policy  is  still  my  policy.  I  have  seen 
since  that  speech  was  made  no  reason  to  add  to  it,  no  reason  to 
detract  from  it,  and  it  still  represents  the  advice  which  I  would 
give  to  the  country  were  I  called  upon  to-morrow  to  frame  an 
election  address.  (Cheers.)  I  cannot  expect  him  to  feel  satis¬ 
fied  with  the  substance  of  that  policy  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  feel 
that  if  there  is  an  obscurity  in  defining  the  doctrines,  it  is  an 
obscurity  which  my  unfortunate  deficiencies  make  it  impossible 
for  me  to  correct. 

In  the  brief  observations  that  I  intend  to  address  to  the 
House  I  do  not  mean  to  deal  with  the  fiscal  problem — (Oppo¬ 
sition  cheers) — beyond  what  I  have  already  said — and  for  this 
reason,  that  the  chief  object  and  motive  of  the  amendment 
which  I  have  put  upon  the  paper  is  to  express  my  individual 
opinion  and  the  opinion  of  my  colleagues  that  these  discus¬ 
sions  on  the  fiscal  question  are  discussions  on  purely  abstract 
questions,  which  may  be  innocent,  which  may  possibly  be  bene¬ 
ficial,  but  which  I  do  not  think  excite  much  interest  unless 
there  is  an  attack  either  upon  the  Government  or  upon  an 
individual — (cheers) — behind  me.  (Opposition  cheers.)  I  do 
not  think  hon.  members  understand  me  ;  I  will  express  what  I 
mean.  Unless  there  is  some  attack  on  the  Government  involved 
in  a  motion,  as  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West 
Bristol  stated  with  unanswerable  truth,  you  would  not  see  these 
benches  packed,  and  they  would  be  as  empty  as  they  were 
during  our  discussions  on  the  great  question  of  national  economy. 
(Cheers.) 

Now,  Sir,  I  think  the  only  person  who  has  made  any  case 
for  the  suggestion  that  this  motion  does  not  affect  his  Majesty’s 
Government  is  my  noble  friend  the  member  for  Greenwich. 
He  tried  to  make  out  that  the  Government  had,  with  great  want 
of  tact,  intervened  in  the  lists  in  which  there  was  going  to  be  a 
duel  to  the  death  between  himself  and  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  I  do  not  agree  with  that  statement 
of  my  noble  friend ;  but  I  cannot  pass  from  his  speech  without 
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expressing  my  profound  regret  at  the  quite  unnecessary  methods 
which  he  introduced  into  his  treatment  of  what  I  understood 
was  a  scientific  and  economic  question.  (Cheers.)  Nobody 
has  ever  accused  my  noble  friend  of  want  of  courage.  I  do 
not  know  that  this  House  is  lacking  in  men  of  courage,  but 
certainly  there  is  no  man  of  greater  courage  than  my  noble 
friend  in  this  House,  and  it  has  usually  been  thought  to  be 
an  attribute  of  those  who  possess  courage  that  they  are  prepared 
to  recognise  that  great  quality  in  others.  (Hear,  hear.)  Many 
accusations  have  been  made  against  my  right  hon.  friend  the 
member  for  Birmingham.  To  attack  him  appears  always  to 
be  regarded  as  in  order  and  relevant  to  any  debate,  on  any 
subject,  Imperial  or  local,  foreign  or  domestic.  (Hear,  hear.) 
The  utmost  ingenuity  of  hostility — which  sometimes,  I  grieve 
to  say,  has  risen  to  malignity  (Hear,  hear) — has  been  used  to 
vilify  him  ;  and  yet,  in  all  the  vocabulary  of  attack  which  I 
have  ever  heard  levelled  against  him,  I  have  never  until  this 
evening  heard  it  even  whispered  that  the  quality  that  he  was 
lacking  in  was  courage.  (Cheers.) 

I  had  hoped  to  be  quite  uncontroversial  in  the  remarks 
that  I  was  going  to  make  to-night,  but  in  what  I  have  just  said 
I  have  been  provoked  by  the  course  of  the  discussion,  not  to  go 
beyond  the  proprieties  of  debate,  but  to  be  more  controversial 
than  I  contemplated  when  I  came  down  to  the  House  to  listen 
to  the  speech  of  the  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Banffshire. 
(A  voice:  ‘You  did  not  listen  to  him,’  and  loud  laughter.) 
The  House  does  me  gross  injustice,  I  may  have  missed  the 
exordium  of  the  hon.  gentleman’s  speech,  but  I  can  assure  him 
that  I  was  not  so  far  lacking  in  parliamentary  manners  as  to 
put  down  an  amendment  to  his  motion  without  taking  pains  to 
listen,  at  all  events,  to  the  major  part  of  his  address.  (Laugh¬ 
ter.)  It  may  be  asked  why  a  course  which  I  admit  to  be  unusual 
has  been  adopted  by  the  Government  in  this  case ;  and  I  will 
frankly  tell  the  House  that  it  is  because,  in  my  opinion,  this 
was  not  a  motion — couched  in  the  terms  which  we  saw  upon  the 
paper  and  supported  by  the  speeches  which  have  been  delivered 
in  its  favour — to  which  the  Government  could  regard  themselves 
as  indifferent.  If  they  were  not  to  regard  themselves  as  in¬ 
different  it  was  desirable  that  we  should  take  an  opportunity  of 
expressing  our  views  as  to  the  inexpediency  of  these  constant 
efforts,  made  from  motives  quite  natural,  pardonable,  and  even 
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praiseworthy  on  the  part  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  to  em¬ 
barrass  the  Government  and  to  invent  differences  even  where 
differences  do  not  exist  among  their  opponents. 

These  are  efforts  which  are  based  upon  a  view  of  parlia¬ 
mentary  government  which  would  absolutely  destroy  that 
government  if  it  were  allowed  to  lead  to  its  natural  and  almost 
inevitable  conclusion.  After  all,  here  we  are  in  this  country 
governed  on  the  party  system  and  by  Cabinet  government. 
That  inevitably  involves  the  co-operation  of  a  large  number  of 
independent  individuals  who  if  they  do  not  act  together  are 
perfectly  impotent,  but  who,  if  they  do  act  together,  must 
necessarily  make  concessions  one  to  the  other,  and  must  not 
present  themselves  before  an  astonished  country  as  isolated  units 
with  opinions  never  to  be  modified  in  practice  by  any  considera¬ 
tions  of  the  greater  common  object  which  binds  them  all 
together,  and  by  the  necessities  inevitable  to  any  free  form  of 
institution  which  is  not  to  fall  to  pieces  amid  universal  derision. 
If  that  be  true,  what  does  it  involve?  That  you  must  not  ask  a 
greater  degree  of  unanimity  among  any  body  of  men  acting 
together  than  is  required  for  their  common  action.  It  is  impos¬ 
sible  that  on  all  subjects,  human  and  divine,  religious,  political, 
connected  with  domestic  policy,  foreign  policy,  and  all  the  in¬ 
finite  complexity  of  questions  that  come  before  this  House,  every 
individual  belonging  to  one  party  or  to  one  Cabinet  is  always 
to  have  not  only  the  same  general  outlook,  but  precisely  the  same 
shade  of  opinion.  You  cannot  work  the  system  in  that  way. 
(Cheers.) 

Well,  what  do  all  these  discussions  of  fiscal  policy  point  to  ? 
Do  they  point  to  anything  which  has  to  be  done  this  session  ? 
Or  to  anything  which  has  to  be  done  next  session,  or  in  any 
succeeding  session  of  the  present  Parliament  ?  By  common 
consent  they  have  no  relation  to  anything  which  we  have  been 
elected  to  this  House  to  carry  out.  Have  they  any  relation  to 
the  next  Parliament  ?  I  understand  from  my  noble  friend  that 
he  anticipates  that  the  general  election  will  not  only  lead  to  a 
reversal  of  the  present  balance  of  political  power,  but  that  the 
Unionist  party  will  receive  a  smashing  and  a  crushing  defeat. 
Well,  then,  it  will  not  be  heard  of  in  the  next  Parliament 
(cheers) ;  so  that  we  are  actually  asked,  not  for  the  first  time, 
for  the  second,  or  for  the  third  time  in  the  course  of  the  present 
session  to  pass  what  is  practically  equivalent  to  a  vote  of  censure 
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upon  the  Government  in  respect  of  a  question  which  is  not  to 
be  dealt  with  by  the  Government  in  the  present  Parliament, 
nor  in  the  next  Parliament  unless  that  Government  is  to  be 
returned  to  power — which,  you  tell  us,  it  will  not  be. 

Well,  supposing  this  smashing  defeat  takes  place  to  which 
my  noble  friend  so  confidently  looks  forward,  and  to  which  I 
gather  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  look  forward  with  more  satis¬ 
faction  and  with  equal  confidence,  another  Government  will 
come  in — a  great  united  Government  (laughter) — which  will 
last  for  five  years  or  six  years.  I  take  their  own  estimates,  and 
I  think  I  am  moderate  when  I  say  six.  Very  well.  There 
remain,  then,  the  present  session,  let  us  say  the  next  session  : 
two  years.  Add  six  to  that  and  we  have  eight  years.  Then 
we  have  been  occupied  four  or  five  times  in  the  course  of  the 
present  session  in  passing  votes  of  censure  upon  the  Govern¬ 
ment  for  what  that  Government  is  going  to  do  eight  years 
hence.  (Laughter  and  cheers,) 

Well,  I  do  not  merely  quarrel  with  that  because  I  think  it  is 
extremely  ridiculous.  I  quarrel  with  it  for  a  much  more  serious 
reason,  and  one  which  truly  ought  to  appeal  to  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  much  more  than  to  hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  of  the 
House.  They  will  admit — I  do  not  want  to  put  a  controversial 
edge  on  anything  I  say — but  they  will  admit  that  through  many 
generations  divisions  in  the  Liberal  party  have,  for  reasons  well 
known  to  all  who  have  studied  the  subject,  been  more  profound 
than  those  which  divide  our  party.  Both  parties,  of  course, 
have  had  very  serious  divisions.  We  were  broken  up  temporarily 
upon  the  Catholic  Emancipation  Act  in  1828,  which  had  a  very 
important  bearing  on  what  subsequently  happened  in  the  great 
Reform  Bill.  We  were  again  broken  up  over  the  Corn  Laws  in 
1846  ;  and  there  have  been  no  doubt  other  cases,  though  not,  so 
far  as  I  remember,  of  equal  magnitude.  But  a  condition  of 
division  of  opinion  is  chronic  with  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
(Laughter.)  I  do  not  mean  to  say  it  to  their  discredit  (Hear, 
hear),  but  a  couple  of  generations  or  more  ago  the  Whig  element 
and  the  Radical  element  were  always  fighting  like  cat  and  dog 
within  the  party  and  the  Government  ;  and  since  then  there 
have  been  new  divisions  to  which  I  will  not  refer,  but  which  are 
not  of  less  magnitude  and  importance,  and  seem  to  me  likely 
to  be  as  permanent  in  their  character. 

Now  if  this  House  is  going  to  say  there  shall  not  be  a  party 
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acting  together  during  a  Parliament,  nor  a  Cabinet  allowed  to 
sit  together  to  manage  the  affairs  of  the  country  unless  every 
member  of  that  party  and  every  member  of  that  Cabinet  are 
going  to  say  not  merely  ‘  We  support  this  or  that  practical 
policy/  but  ‘  For  all  time  we  pledge  ourselves  to  this  or  that 
particular  dogma ;  for  all  time  we  promise  this  and  we  promise 
that ;  for  all  time  we  are  to  be  bound  by  principles  going  to  the 
root  of  every  public  matter,  varying  not  a  shred  ’ — why,  then,  I  do 
not  believe  that  you  can  manage  any  party  on  those  principles, 
but  I  am  quite  sure  you  will  never  manage  the  Liberal  party. 
(Cheers.) 

Therefore  I  would  respectfully  give  the  advice  to  the  House 
which  I  have  endeavoured  to  embody  in  the  amendment  which 
stands  in  my  name.  That  amendment,  Sir,  asks  no  man  to 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  (Opposition  cheers 
and  laughter),  and  is  deliberately  intended  to  ask  no  man  to 
express  an  opinion  one  way  or  the  other  on  the  fiscal  question 
(cheers  and  counter-cheers),  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  fiscal 
question  is  not  before  the  present  Parliament,  and  that  it  will 
not  matter  one  jot  either  to  the  constituencies  or  to  the  next 
Parliament  what  view  this  Parliament  happens  to  take  on  the 
subject.  (Cheers.)  But  it  does  suggest  that  we  ought  to  refuse 
to  discuss  matters  like  these  which  are  either  abstract  and 
relatively  academic — I  do  not  object  to  their  being  discussed  so 
long  as  they  are  academic,  but  we  ought  not  to  discuss  them  so 
long  as  to  their  academic  character  there  is  added  something, 
as  there  undoubtedly  is  on  the  present  occasion,  in  the  shape 
of  an  attack  upon  the  Government  or  any  section  of  the  Govern¬ 
ment’s  supporters. 

I  understand  that  the  hon.  gentleman  prides  himself  on 
having  expressed  in  more  felicitous  language  the  same  doctrines 
as  I  endeavoured  clumsily  to  embody  in  the  Sheffield  speech. 
I  do  not  know  that  I  prefer  his  redaction  to  mine,  even  in  the 
matter  of  the  importation  of  food  ;  but  I  would  remind  him  that 
the  views  expressed  in  the  Sheffield  programme  on  the  impor¬ 
tation  of  food  were  but  a  small  part  of  the  views  which  I  then 
laid  before  the  country,  and  the  hon.  gentleman  has  entirely 
refused  to  make  any  reference  in  this  laudatory  motion  of  his 
to  those  views.  He  has  isolated  and  not  very  happily  expressed 
a  particular  portion  of  my  speech.  He  has  combined  with  that 
an  attack  by  implication,  a  wholly  undeserved  attack,  on  many 
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of  my  colleagues  ;  and  we  are  therefore  forced  to  take  part  in 
dealing  with  this  matter,  and  in  my  opinion  the  only  part  which 
we  can  legitimately  take  is  to  say  that  motions  like  this,  dis¬ 
cussions  like  this,  upon  a  question  not  before  the  House  during 
the  present  session,  not  to  be  before  the  House  in  the  next 
session,  not  to  be  before  this  House  in  any  session  at  all,  should 
be  in  the  interests  of  parliamentary  government  as  a  whole 
left  on  one  side. 

I  do  not  speak  simply  in  the  interests  of  the  present  Govern¬ 
ment.  Of  course,  I  do  speak  in  their  interests,  but  I  say  I  do 
not  speak  solely  in  their  interests.  I  believe  the  whole  method 
to  be  wrong ;  and  if  we  are  really  to  remain  what  we  have  been, 
a  great  assembly  worked  upon  the  party  system,  with  Govern¬ 
ments  which  can  rely  on  a  majority  to  support  their  policy  as 
long  as  that  policy  is  approved,  then  the  methods  of  the  hon. 
gentleman  are  wrong,  and  those  who  support  him  on  the  other 
side  of  the  House  are  not  merely,  as  I  think,  inflicting  the  injury 
upon  the  Government  which  many  of  them  at  all  events  desire, 
but  an  injury  upon  parliamentary  government  as  a  whole. 
Those  observations  I  address  respectfully,  but  most  sincerely 
and  earnestly,  to  both  sides  of  the  House. 

The  only  remaining  topic  interests,  I  admit,  my  friends  on 
this  side,  and  them  only.  We  have  put  down  a  motion  asking 
the  House  to  do  two  things — to  put  aside  these  vain  contro¬ 
versies  which  affect  this  Parliament  not  at  all,  and  to  express 
their  confidence  in  the  Government  and  in  the  policy  which  the 
Government  are  endeavouring  to  pursue.  If  we  have  that  con¬ 
fidence,  if  the  measures  that  we  have  introduced  at  home,  if  the 
administrative  reforms  which  we  desire  to  carry  out,  for  in¬ 
stance,  in  the  army  (ironical  Opposition  cheers),  if  the  colonial 
policy  and  the  foreign  policy  (‘  Oh  !  ’) — of  course  they  do  not 
approve  themselves  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite — but  if  they 
approve  themselves,  as  I  believe  they  do,  to  hon.  gentlemen 
on  this  side  of  the  House,  then  we  ask  them  to  give  us  that 
support  without  which,  of  course,  it  would  be  vain  for  us  even 
for  twenty-four  hours  longer  to  endeavour  to  carry  on  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  country.  If  they  do  not  give  us  that  support, 
willingly  do  we  give  up  the  responsibilities  and  the  labours  of 
office.  But  all  those  on  this  side  of  the  House  who  think  that 
there  are  still  useful  functions  that  we  can  perform,  who  think 
that  a  change  of  policy  either  at  home  or  abroad  might  be 
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fraught  with  disaster  to  what  we  at  all  events  consider  the 
dearest  interests  of  the  nation,  would  surely  be  acting  the  most 
foolish  of  all  parts  if,  because  years  hence,  as  it  may  be,  they 
differ  from  something  which  may  be  proposed  by  a  possible 
future  Government,  they  were  to  bring  to  a  summary  conclu¬ 
sion  labours  undertaken  in  their  interests,  and,  as  we  sincerely 
hope,  not  in  their  interests  alone,  but  in  the  interests  of  the 
Empire  and  the  nation  at  large. 


T  8 1 


SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON 
VOTE  OF  CENSURE  UPON  THE  GOVERNMENT, 
MOVED  BY  SIR  HENRY  CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN.1 


‘  That  this  House  regrets  that  certain  of  His 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  accepted  official  positions 
in  a  political  organisation  which  has  formally  declared 
its  adhesion  to  a  policy  of  Preferential  Duties  involv¬ 
ing  the  taxation  of  food.’ 


[August  i,  1904.] 


This  debate  has  been,  in  my  opinion,  a  very  good  debate. 
I  think  the  speeches  from  both  sides  of  the  House — including 
the  speech  which  we  have  just  heard — have  been  of  their  respec¬ 
tive  kinds  very  excellent,  with  some  of  those  exceptions  which 
I  am  afraid  we  must  always  expect  in  a  debate  which  lasts 
through  a  full  parliamentary  day.  But  none  of  that  credit, 
I  think,  is  due  to  the  resolution  we  are  discussing.  (Cheers.) 
It  seems  to  me  to  be  one  of  the  most  foolish  that  ever  was  put 
upon  the  paper  of  the  House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.)  An  hon. 
gentleman,  speaking  for  a  few  moments  from  the  unaccustomed 
position  of  the  other  side  of  the  House  (laughter),  said  that  this 
resolution  gave  us,  for  the  first  time,  I  understand,  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  for  a  fair  and  square  division  upon  the  respective  merits  of 
Free  Trade  and  Protection.  Let  me  read  the  resolution  which 
affords  us  this  happy  ground  for  our  manoeuvres.  (Opposition 
ironical  cheers.)  ‘  That  this  House  regrets  that  certain  of  his 
Majesty’s  Ministers  have  accepted  official  positions  in  a  political 
organisation  which  has  formally  declared  its  adhesion  to  a 
policy  of  Preferential  Duties  involving  the  taxation  of  food.’ 

Are  gentlemen  opposite  so  ill-acquainted  with  the  real 
essence  of  the  contest  between  Free  Trade  and  Protection  that 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 

August  2,  1904. 
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they  think  the  issue  is  raised,  except  in  the  most  remote  and 
indirect  fashion,  by  that  motion  ?  The  truth  is  that  the  whole 
interest  of  this  debate  has  turned  upon  matters  which  are  only 
just  within  the  limits  of  order,  as  connected  with  the  motion, 
and  even  the  right  hon.  gentleman  who  put  it  upon  the  paper 
and  moved  it  hardly  touched  upon  it  at  all.  I  suppose  I  must 
pay  it,  in  passing,  the  respectful  attention  of  telling  the  House 
why  it  is  foolish,  as  it  appears  to  me. 

The  principles  laid  down  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  both 
in  regard  to  Ministerial  responsibility  and  the  relations  of 
Ministers  of  the  Crown  to  the  organisations  belonging  to  their 
parties  seem  to  me  to  be  utterly  subversive,  not  merely  of  the 
constitutional  traditions  of  this  country,  but  of  any  traditions 
which  we  could  allow  to  be  framed  so  as  to  govern  the  action  of 
our  successors.  As  regards  the  Ministers  of  the  Crown,  an  hon. 
friend  of  mine  well  acquainted  with  the  colonies  who  touched 
upon  this  question  quoted  a  sentence  from  Lord  Macaulay  about 
the  traditions  which  prevailed  a  little  more  than  a  hundred  years 
ago.  That  quotation  indicates  what  nobody  can  doubt,  that  in 
the  gradual  evolution  of  this  House  of  Commons  two  things 
have  happened.  One  is  that  if  you  are  to  carry  on  the  business 
of  the  country  it  is  necessary  that  party  ties  should  be  drawn 
closer  than  they  were  in  Mr.  Pitt’s  time,  and,  in  the  second 
place,  that  Ministerial  responsibility  and  the  absolute  identity  of 
opinion  with  regard  to  current  matters  is  a  new  doctrine,  but, 
I  think,  an  inevitable  doctrine. 

I  do  not  quarrel  with  it.  I  think  it  is  not  the  old  tradition 
of  this  House.  There  was  a  time,  and  not  very  long  ago  either, 
in  our  constitutional  history  when  no  attempt  was  made  to 
draw  as  tight  as  the  right  hon.  gentleman  desires  for  the 
moment — I  fancy  only  for  the  moment  (cheers  and  laughter) — 
the  ties  among  members  of  the  same  Government.  Let  us 
remember,  as  the  constitutional  question  has  arisen,  that  there  is 
something  more  at  stake  in  this  part  of  the  question  than  the 
fate  of  this  or  any  other  Ministry.  What  is  the  principle  upon 
which  Governments  are  formed,  and  upon  which  they  can  only 
be  formed  ?  I  have  been  reproached  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
has  just  sat  down  that  I  did  not  give  a  pledge  with  regard  to 
my  opinions  not  only  in  the  next  Parliament,  but  the  Parliament 
after,  and  I  suppose  all  Parliaments  until  in  the  course  of  years 
I  shall  be  withdrawn  from  these  debates. 
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Mr.  Lloyd-George  :  I  said  the  next  Parliament. 

Mr.  Balfour  :  I  do  not  know  how  long  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  tests  are  to  apply,  nor  does  he.  (Laughter.)  But  I  am 
not  only  to  be  expected  to  give  pledges  as  to  what  my  own 
opinions  are  to  be  months  or  years  hence,  when  the  whole 
circumstances  of  the  case  may  have  changed,  but  all  my  col¬ 
leagues  are  expected  to  give  pledges  that  they  shall  always 
agree  with  me  upon  all  subjects  that  are  to  be  brought  forward. 
(Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Oh,’  and  Ministerial  cheers.)  I  think  that 
is  not  merely  absurd,  but  I  think  anything  at  all  resembling  it 
would  be  wholly  destructive  of  every  form  of  Cabinet  or  parlia¬ 
mentary  government.  I  will  not  say,  although  it  is  obvious,  that 
it  makes  impossible  any  coalition,  because  I  am  not  sure  that 
coalitions  in  this  country  have  been  great  successes  ;  but  what¬ 
ever  the  crisis  the  country  was  passing  through,  whatever  the 
distribution  of  party  in  this  House,  however  difficult  it  may  be 
to  form  a  homogeneous  Ministry  out  of  a  single  party,  you  must 
put  coalition  on  one  side. 

The  Opposition  say :  ‘  Here  are  gentlemen  who  are  only 
agreed  upon  the  policy  of  the  session.  But  we  want  more  than 
that.  We  want  them  to  subscribe  to  some  test  to  show  that 
after  this  Parliament  is  dissolved,  and  possibly  after  they  have 
been  out  of  office  for  years,  after  Parliament  is  dissolved  they 
are  to  come  back  one  homogeneous  body,  subscribing  to  one 
single  system  of  fiscal  doctrine.’  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
make  any  pledge  for  myself,  and  I  am  certainly  not  going  to 
ask  any  pledges  from  my  friends.  (Cheers.) 

The  only  question  directly  raised  is  whether  a  Minister  of 
the  Crown  ought  to  belong  to  an  association  representing  his 
party  in  which  resolutions  are  passed  in  which  he  does  not 
agree,  or  in  which  he  is  not  obliged  to  agree.  [An  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  :  ‘  Do  you  or  not  ?  ’]  Well,  Sir,  I  remember  Lord  R.  Churchill 
voting  for  a  resolution  in  favour  of  Protection.  That  did  not 
bind  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  his  day,  nor  their  successors.  I 
do  not  know  why  less  liberty  is  to  be  allowed  now.  For  my 
own  part  I  think  it  wholly  improper  that  any  attempt  should 
be  made  to  control  the  resolutions  passed  by  the  National 
Union  of  Conservative  Associations.  No  attempt  has  ever  been 
made  to  control  them.  I  do  not  know  how  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  opposite  manage  their  affairs.  (Laughter.)  Perhaps  their 
followers  are  better  drilled  (laughter) ;  but,  unless  I  have  been 
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misinformed,  the  Trade  Union  Conference  in  1893  passed  a 
resolution  in  favour  of  the  nationalisation  of  all  the  mineral 
resources  of  the  country,  and  the  member  for  Morpeth,  for  whom 
I  have  as  great  a  respect  as  I  have  for  any  member  of  the  House, 
was  a  member  of  that  conference  and  also  a  member  of  Mr. 
Gladstone’s  Government.  They  passed  such  a  resolution,  and 
why  should  they  not  ?  And  why  should  the  hon.  gentleman  not 
have  remained  a  member  of  that  Government? 

This  idea  of  restricting  the  liberties  of  these  representative 
institutions  may  find  favour  upon  that  side  of  the  House,  but, 
as  far  as  I  am  concerned,  they  shall  never  find  favour  upon  this 
side,  and  I  shall  never  recommend  friends  of  mine  who  belong 
to  the  Liberal  Unionist  section  of  the  party  to  bind  themselves 
in  the  sort  of  fetters  which  apparently  commend  themselves  to 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  and  his  friends.  We  have 
been  told  that  the  Government  ought  to  speak  with  one  voice. 
I  think  a  Government  ought  to  speak  with  one  voice  ;  but  if 
you  want  them  to  speak  with  one  voice,  human  nature  being 
what  it  is  and  human  beings  modifying  their  opinions  as  they  do, 
it  must  be  for  a  limited  time.  Can  you  ask  the  members  of  a 
Cabinet  to  agree  for  more  than  the  Parliament  in  which  that 
Cabinet  leads?  If  you  are  to  lay  down  that  doctrine,  how  on 
earth  is  the  Radical  party  ever  to  come  into  power  ?  (Cheers 
and  laughter.) 

I  quite  admit  that  the  divisions  on  this  side  at  this  moment 
are  greatly  occupying  public  attention  and  are  greatly  embar¬ 
rassing,  if  you  please,  to  the  members  of  the  party  themselves ; 
but  one  must  get  accustomed  to  a  disease.  (Laughter.)  Every¬ 
body  knows  that  there  is  an  immunity  derived  from  long 
suffering  under  certain  microbic  invasions.  Hon.  gentlemen  are 
immune  from  this  particular  disease  because,  as  everybody  knows, 
they  have  had  divisions  from  time  immemorial.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  And  their  divisions  are  far  more  fundamental  now  and 
are  going  to  remain  more  fundamental  than  any  which  exist  on 
this  side.  (‘No.’) 

Well,  now,  who  is  bold  enough  to  challenge  this  ?  Here  we 
have  hon.  gentlemen  opposite,  some  of  whom  are  fervent  be¬ 
lievers  in  Home  Rule.  There  are  others  who  think  it  is  an 
academic  question,  like  the  right  hon.  member  for  Fife,  and 
there  are  others  who  hate  the  name.  (Cheers.)  How  many  of 
them  would  agree  that  we  ought  to  nationalise  the  mineral 
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resources  of  the  country  ?  I  see  some  hon.  gentlemen  who 
would  be  seriously  embarrassed  if  that  particular  policy  were 
ever  carried  into  effect.  In  truth,  at  this  moment  they  are 
agreed  on  only  one  subject,  and  that  is  the  question  how  they 
are  most  quickly  to  get  into  office.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 
That  is  a  perfectly  legitimate  object  of  ambition,  but  it  is  an 
inadequate  bond  for  a  great  party.  (Laughter.)  It  hardly  pro¬ 
vides  a  sufficient  basis  for  agreement  on  which  to  carry  on  a 
solid  and  patriotic  policy  for  the  country  at  large. 

I  do  not  complain  of  their  difficulties,  from  which  I  antici¬ 
pate  considerable  personal  enjoyment  in  the  future  ;  but  what  I 
do  complain  of  is  that  they  should  turn  upon  us  and  reproach 
us  as  if  they  were  a  united  family,  bound  together  in  the  bonds 
of  brotherly  love,  having  but  one  opinion  upon  all  the  great 
questions  that  can  divide  the  country,  including  fiscal  reform. 
I  think  that  absurd.  And  inasmuch  as  it  is  absurd,  I  perhaps 
may  be  allowed  to  leave  the  motion  which  is  immediately  before 
the  House  and  deal  with  more  interesting  and  important 
questions. 

I  cannot  conceal  from  myself  that  this  vote  of  censure, 
though  nominally  directed  against  Lord  Lansdowne  and  Lord 
Selborne,  against  my  hon.  friend  the  Secretary  to  the  Treasury 
and  other  of  my  Liberal  Unionist  friends  and  colleagues,  is  in 
reality  and  in  truth  a  vote  of  censure  on  myself.  I  have  no 
objection  to  that.  I  have  very  little  complaint  indeed  to 
make  of  the  extraordinary  wealth  of  adjectives  hurled  at  my 
head  in  the  course  of  this  debate  and  in  previous  debates  in 
connection  with  the  line  I  have  thought  it  my  duty  to  pursue. 
I  have  made  a  list  of  these  adjectives  ;  it  is  rather  long ;  but 
perhaps  I  can  sum  it  up  by  reminding  the  House  that  I  have 
been  accused  of  being  a  kind  of  Machiavelli  trying  by  mere 
dexterity,  mere  manoeuvring,  having  no  strong  opinions  of  my 
own,  of  being  desirous  only  of  maintaining  as  far  as  may  be  the 
union  of  the  party  which  I  lead  and  of  keeping  office  for  myself 
and  friends  as  long  as  possible.  That  is  the  expurgated  sub¬ 
stance  of  the  attacks  made  upon  me  this  afternoon  and  on 
previous  occasions. 

Of  course  there  are  a  certain  number  of  politicians  whose 
whole  stock-in-trade  consists  in,  first,  misunderstanding  and 
then  in  misrepresenting  their  opponents.  (Laughter,  cheers 
and  counter-cheers.)  I  hope  and  believe  that  there  are  few  in 
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this  assembly  ;  and  if  there  are,  I  never  wish  to  deprive  a  poor 
man  of  his  livelihood.  (Laughter.)  I  am  the  last  man  to  com¬ 
plain  of  any  gentleman  who  thinks  it  is  the  proper  and  best 
way  of  carrying  on  a  controversy ;  but  I  believe  that  the  vast 
majority  of  gentlemen  on  both  sides  of  the  House  are  not 
desirous  to  indulge  in  deliberate  misrepresentation,  and  are 
really  anxious,  if  it  does  not  cost  them  too  much  trouble,  to 
make  themselves  acquainted  with  the  point  of  view  even  of 
those  with  whom  they  most  differ.  It  is  to  the  second  class  and 
not  to  the  first  class  I  appeal.  I  do  not  in  the  least  mind — no 
man  minds — hard  words  less  than  I  do.  (Cheers.)  But  the 
misunderstanding  is  so  great  that  something  may  be  gained  by 
clearing  it  away. 

Hon.  gentlemen  think  that  I  have  treated  them  badly  by 
clouding  my  opinions  in  ingenious  phrases,  by  never  making  a 
declaration  of  policy,  by  attempting  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  two  extremes,  and  by  various  parliamentary  artifices  which, 
if  ever  justifiable,  are  not  justifiable  in  regard  to  any  prolonged 
discussion  of  any  national  issue.  My  view  is  that  I  think  I  have 
done  more  than  any  man  in  my  position,  than  any  previous 
Minister  or  Prime  Minister  has  ever  done  to  make  his  position 
absolutely  clear.  (‘  Oh,  oh,’  and  cheers.)  I  have  not  dealt  with 
these  subjects  for  the  first  time,  nor  since  the  fiscal  controversy 
came  into  an  acute  stage.  I  have  been  interested  in  economics 
for  many  years.  I  have  spoken  on  them  before  the  fiscal  ques¬ 
tion  came  before  the  country  in  its  present  stage.  I  have  spoken 
and  written  upon  them  frequently  since.  Anyone  who  will  take 
the  trouble  to  read  through  the  various  speeches  and  writings 
I  have  made  in  the  last  twenty  years  of  my  political  life  will 
see  that  everything  I  have  said  on  these  economic  subjects 
belongs  to  one  consistent  body  of  doctrine.  It  is  possible  there 
may  be  here  and  there  a  verbal  inconsistency ;  I  have  not  read 
these  back  numbers  (laughter)  ;  but  that  there  is  a  substantial 
inconsistency  which  is  not  evident  on  the  face  of  it  to  anyone 
who  looks  at  the  documents  in  a  fair  and  honest  spirit  from  first 
to  last  with  the  view  of  forming  opinions  explained  by  these 
controversies,  I  do  not  believe. 

No  man,  however  much  trouble  he  took,  can  preserve  that 
verbal  consistency  for  all  these  years.  I  have  taken  no  trouble. 
I  have  spoken  on  each  occasion  for  the  occasion,  and  any  critic 
with  the  smallest  perspicuity  or  fitted  with  an  elementary  know- 
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ledge  of  the  subject  discussed  would  see  that  the  doctrines  I 
have  recommended  to  the  country  are  no  doctrines  intended  to 
harmonise  any  possible  extremes,  no  doctrines  to  meet  a  parti¬ 
cular  occasion  in  a  particular  way,  no  example  of  superhuman 
dexterity  combined  with  superhuman  infamy,  but  simply  an 
exposition  of  views  long  held  and  maintained,  consistent  with 
themselves,  economically  sound,  and  which  even  the  trade 
economists  who  differ  from  my  conclusions  will  admit  are  not 
open  to  the  charge  that  I  had  fallen  a  prey  to  any  idols  of  the 
market-place  or  to  the  popular  fallacies  into  which  we  are  apt 
to  fall  when  addressing  popular  audiences  on  these  great  and 
difficult  questions.  (Cheers.) 

I  do  not  charge  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  with  any  desire  at 
any  time  deliberately  to  misrepresent ;  and  that  being  so,  I 
have  tried  to  think  why  it  is  that  they  have  attributed  to  me 
motives  which  were  never  in  my  mind  and  doctrines  which  I 
never  professed.  I  believe  it  to  be  due  to  two  causes.  In  the 
first  place,  they  think  that  I  am  bound,  holding  the  general 
views  that  I  have  expressed  in  the  country,  to  explain  in  detail 
how,  if  I  am  a  member  of  a  Government  returned  to  power  after 
the  next  general  election,  I  mean  to  carry  my  views  out.  I 
think  that  a  most  unreasonable  claim,  and  one  that  I  would  not 
give  way  to  on  any  subject  on  earth.  Think  of  any  policy  you 
choose.  The  Minister  who  should  not  merely  express  his 
general  concurrence  with  a  general  line  of  policy,  but  should  go 
into  details  as  to  the  way  in  which  it  was  to  be  carried  out, 
would  evidently  lay  himself  open  to  such  a  degree  of  criticism 
as  would  embarrass  both  himself  and  his  colleagues  in  a  manner 
which  I  do  not  mean  to  do.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  think  that  any 
gentleman  on  the  Front  Bench  opposite  would  ever  think  of 
doing  it.  Why  ask  me  to  do  what  no  Prime  Minister  has  ever 
done  before  ?  Why  ask  me  to  go  into  details  when  I  have  been 
perfectly  clear  and  explicit  with  regard  to  general  principles? 
All  that  can  be  asked  of  me  is  general  principles,  and  those  I 
have  given  in  unmistakable  terms. 

What  is  the  second  ground  of  misconception  which,  I  think 
hon.  gentlemen  innocently  have  made  of  me  a  victim  ?  They 
are  unconsciously  irritated  at  not  being  able  to  squeeze  my 
opinions — which  are  my  opinions — definitely  into  any  of  the 
divisions  in  which  they  prefer  to  carry  on  political  controversy. 
They  have  one  or  two  epithets  on  which  either  they  plume 
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themselves  or  which  they  throw  at  the  heads  of  their  opponents  ; 
and  if  my  doctrines  do  not  exactly  square  with  or  fit  into  these 
hard-and-fast  divisions  they  think  I  am  to  blame.  I  would 
remind  them  that  it  is  possible  that  they  may  be  to  blame — that 
it  is  not  the  speaker  or  writer,  but  the  hearer  and  the  writer  who 
have  misunderstood.  I  say  it  with  all  respect.  To-day  we  had 
an  instance  of  it.  The  hon.  and  learned  member  for  South 
Shields  made  one  of  his  characteristic  speeches  (Opposition 
cheers),  one  of  those  speeches  with  all  its  characteristics  of  style. 
He  ended  by  saying  that  a  certain  pamphlet  which  I  wrote  carried 
on  the  face  of  it  Protectionist  doctrine.  He  then  proceeded  to 
give  not  the  words  of  the  pamphlet — naturally  he  thought  he 
could  express  my  views  far  better  than  I  could  express  them 
myself,  for  I  do  not  pretend  to  rival  his  mastery  of  exposition. 
I  acknowledge  him  my  superior  there,  but  where  he  failed  was  to 
understand  what  I  meant.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  It  may  be 
my  obscurity.  I  have  been  told  that  there  are  gentlemen  who 
do  not  understand  that  document.  But  it  is  not  because  I  have 
used  ambiguous  phrases  or  that  I  have  wrapped  up  my  mean¬ 
ing  in  vague  and  cloudy  rhetoric.  I  have  attempted  in  that 
pamphlet,  as  in  my  speeches,  to  state  with  the  utmost  precision, 
in  phrases  as  clear  as  my  poor  powers  of  style  enable  me  to 
use,  the  beliefs  that  I  really  entertain.  (Opposition  cries  of 
‘  What  are  they  ?  ’) 

Mr.  Churchill  rose  at  this  point  and  remained  standing, 
amid  loud  Ministerial  cries  of  ‘  Order.’ 

The  Speaker  :  The  hon.  member  has  no  right  to  continue 
standing  unless  the  right  hon.  gentleman  gives  way. 

Mr.  BALFOUR  sat  down,  and  Mr.  CHURCHILL,  rising, 
endeavoured  to  speak,  but  his  remarks  were  drowned  in  loud 
cries  of  ‘  Order  ’  from  the  Ministerial  side  and  counter  cries  of 
‘  Order  ’  from  the  Opposition. 

The  Speaker  :  Order,  order.  The  right  hon.  gentleman 
has  given  way.  (Opposition  cheers.) 

Mr.  CHURCHILL  :  I  only  desire  to  ask  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  whether  he  will  answer  the  question  of  the  noble  lord 
about  the  ten  per  cent,  duty  on  manufactured  goods.  (Cheers, 
and  cries  of  ‘  Order.’) 

The  SPEAKER :  Order,  order.  The  hon.  member  has  no 
right  to  interrupt  the  right  hon.  gentleman.  (Ministerial  cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR:  I  have  been  asked,  among  other  things, 
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whether  I  am  a  Protectionist  or  a  Free  Trader — two  terms  which 
particularly  commend  themselves  to  hon.  gentlemen  in  con¬ 
ducting  this  controversy.  Well,  I  am  a  Free  Trader.  (Hear, 
hear.)  I  have  always  been  a  Free  Trader.  I  quite  admit  that 
when  I  hear  Free  Trade  expounded  by  some  of  its  disciples  on 
the  other  side  1  begin  to  hesitate  as  to  the  accuracy  of  the 
definition.  There  is  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  South 
Shields,  for  example,  who  told  us  that  Free  Trade  was  co¬ 
extensive  with  human  morality  (laughter) — a  rather  serious 
reflection  when  we  remember  that  that  would  confine  human 
morality  to  the  British  Isles  and  the  Turkish  Empire.  (Loud 
laughter.)  But  in  truth,  though  I  do  not  think  that  the  hon.  mem¬ 
ber  for  South  Shields  knows  much  about  Free  Trade — (cries 
of ‘Oh.’)  Well,  I  never  make  these  assertions  without  reasons. 
I  have  given  one  reason  ;  I  will  give  another.  The  hon.  and 
learned  member  said  that  it  was  the  essence  of  the  Free  Trade 
doctrine  that  in  a  community  of  nations  where  Free  Trade 
existed,  that  must  be  necessarily  the  best  for  all  parties  con¬ 
cerned.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Robson  :  I  hope  the  right  hon.  gentleman  will  pardon 
me  for  interrupting  him,  but  I  uttered  neither  of  those  proposi¬ 
tions.  (Cheers.)  I  never  dreamt  of  saying  that  Free  Trade 
was  co-extensive  with  human  morality ;  indeed,  I  said  nothing 
of  the  kind.  Nor  did  I  make  the  second  point.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  Well,  I  think  if  the  hon.  gentleman  looks 
at  his  speech  he  will  see  that  I  had  reason  for  my  views,  but,  of 
course,  if  he  disavows  them  I  am  the  last  man  to  press  them 
upon  him.  (Cheers.)  But  whether  the  hon.  and  learned  gentle¬ 
man  was  accurate  or  not  as  to  the  essence  of  Free  Trade,  I 
thought  an  excellent  definition  of  it  was  given  by  my  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  Durham.  He  described  Protection  as 
a  policy  which  aimed  at  producing  high  prices  in  order  to 
benefit  the  manufacturers.  Well,  that  is  a  very  good  defini¬ 
tion  (Hear,  hear),  I  think,  and  that  certainly  has  never  been 
my  principle.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  has  never  occurred  to  me,  nor 
have  I  ever  suggested  in  public  or  private,  that  the  policy  of 
this  country  should  be  to  produce  high  prices  in  order  to  bene¬ 
fit  the  manufacturers.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  I  think  that  Free 
Trade,  or,  at  all  events,  the  older  school  of  Free  Trade  econo¬ 
mists,  have  shown  themselves,  naturally,  incapable  of  foreseeing 
all  the  conditions  with  which  we  have  to  deal  now.  One  of  the 
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things  in  which  they  have  shown  themselves  most  wanting  is  in 
the  power  of  foreseeing  that  Protection  adopted  by  our  rivals  in 
trade  would  not  produce  all  the  evils  to  those  rivals  in  neutral 
markets  and  in  our  own  market  which  they  anticipated.  The 
old  doctrine  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection  was  this — that  if 
a  country  had  Protection  it  would,  in  the  .  first  place,  render 
itself  incapable  of  keeping  to  the  front  in  the  matter  of 
invention,  having  no  healthy  competition.  Invention  would 
slacken,  production  would  diminish  in  efficiency,  and,  therefore, 
that  country,  however  secure  it  might  be  in  its  own  markets  in 
consequence  of  its  Protectionist  system,  would  not  be  able  to 
compete  with  a  Free  Trade  country  like  ourselves  in  neutral 
markets.  Well,  that  is  all  wrong.  I  think  it  was  a  most  natural 
hypothesis,  but  I  think  experience  has  clearly  shown  that  it  is 
incorrect.  The  three  great  manufacturing  Protective  countries 
which  we  need  most  to  consider  are  the  United  States  of 
America,  Germany,  and  France  ;  and  I  venture  to  say  all  those 
three  countries  show  at  least  as  much  power  and  skill  in 
adapting  new  scientific  researches  to  industrial  purposes  as  we 
have  ourselves  shown.  (Cheers.)  Then  they  greatly  underrated 
the  evils  that  would  ensue  to  a  Free  Trade  country  in  com¬ 
mercial  contact  with  great  Protectionist  countries  on  account  of 
the  mobility  of  movable  capital  and  of  the  enormous  increase 
in  the  amount  of  immovable  capital — which  requires  movable 
capital  to  make  it  worth  anything — which  was  part  of  the 
equipment  of  the  Free  Trade  country.  It  is  too  late  to  go  into 
an  analysis  of  this  point  now,  though  it  is  extremely  important. 
It  is  one  you  will  not  see  mentioned  in  the  older  text-books 
at  all,  but  I  am  perfectly  convinced  the  more  you  study  the 
conditions  of  modern  industry,  the  more  you  will  see  that  these 
Protectionist  countries  obtain  an  unfair  advantage  over  a  non- 
Protectionist  country.  (Cheers.)  The  last  of  these  errors  which 
I  wish  to  mention  is  that  which  is  due  to  the  older  economists 
not  having  realised  that  any  fiscal  arrangement  which  gave 
a  protected  country  the  power  of  running  its  mills  in  certain 
industries  at  an  even  rate,  gave  them  an  artificial  advantage 
over  countries  which,  owing  to  their  Free  Trade,  could  not  run 
at  that  even  rate.  (Laughter.)  It  is  perfectly  true  that  these 
Protectionist  countries  carry  out  this  process  at  great  cost  to 
themselves,  but  that  is  no  comfort  to  us.  They  do  carry  it  out, 
and  in  my  judgment  it  is  part  of  the  duty  of  those  who  are 
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responsible  for  the  policy  of  this  country  to  see  whether  the 
evils  which  Protection  is  producing  in  neutral  markets  as  in  home 
markets,  as  well,  of  course,  as  in  protected  markets,  cannot  by 
some  means  be  mitigated.  Removed  they  cannot  be,  but  I  do 
not  despair  of  their  being  mitigated  by  any  Administration 
which  is  not  hide-bound  in  maxims  which  were  applicable  in 
the  days  not  only  of  Adam  Smith,  not  only  of  Ricardo,  but 
much  later  than  that,  but  which  are  not  applicable  to  the  modern 
conditions  of  industry.  (Cheers.)  I  have  attempted  within  the 
conditions  of  time  to  summarise  certain  of  the  strictly  economic 
doctrines  which  I  hold,  which  I  have  endeavoured  elsewhere  to 
explain,  and  which  I  believe  are  of  enormous  importance  to 
this  country.  But  political  economy  is  not  the  only  thing  to  be 
considered.  No  nation  worthy  of  the  name  ever  has  considered 
only  political  economy ;  and  when  you  go  outside  the  bounds 
of  political  economy,  you  have  to  consider  how  much  you  lose 
and  how  much  you  gain  morally  and  materially  by  any  parti¬ 
cular  policy  which  may  be  suggested. 

I  will  put  a  very  extreme  case  purposely  as  an  illustration. 
Suppose  it  could  be  shown — which  I  do  not  think  can  ever  be 
shown — that  not  only  did  our  race  utterly  deteriorate  when 
transplanted  to  urban  districts,  but  that  there  was  no  possible 
hope  of  making  those  urban  districts  so  sanitary  that  the  evil 
effects  upon  the  physical  well-being  of  our  people  could  ever  be 
obviated,  is  there  a  man  in  this  House  who  would  not  say  that 
at  whatever  cost  means  must  be  taken  to  keep  a  large  popula¬ 
tion  in  the  agricultural  districts  ?  (Cheers.)  That  would  not  be 
a  protective  policy,  that  would  be  a  sanitary  policy.  Then  it  is 
evident  that  everything  turns  on  a  matter  of  degree — what  you 
give  in  the  way  of  money  and  in  other  ways,  and  what  you  get 
in  the  way  of  money  and  in  other  ways,  whether  it  be  in  national 
greatness,  wealth,  or  health.  It  is  a  balance  of  good  and  evil. 
It  is  perfectly  plain  that  there  are  circumstances  under  which  it 
would  be  the  duty  of  this  country  to  put  a  tax  on  food.  I  do 
not  say  any  such  circumstance  has  arisen.  I  do  not  think  it 
has.  (Opposition  cheers.)  When,  therefore,  I  am  asked  to  lay  it 
down  as  a  principle  that  this  country  is  never  to  put  any  tax, 
however  small,  upon  food,  how  can  I  lay  down  such  a  principle  ? 
I  was  a  member  of  the  Government  that  put  a  tax  on  food  to 
raise  revenue  (Hear,  hear),  and  most  of  my  Free  Trade  friends 
voted  for  that.  If  you  put  a  tax  on  food  to  get  revenue, 
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you  may  put  it  on  for  other  purposes  which  are  as  great  or 
greater. 

So  much  for  the  theory.  Then,  I  am  asked  whether  I  think 
a  tax  ought  now  to  be  put  on  for  any  purpose  of  Colonial  Pre¬ 
ference.  I  have  expressed  my  view  in  the  clearest  language  on 
that  point,  and  I  see  no  reason  for  altering  it.  The  reason  is 
not  founded,  as  I  understand  the  reason  of  some  of  my  hon. 
friends  is,  upon  some  immutable  scientific  and  economic  ground. 
It  is  based  upon  the  fact  that  I  believe,  for  historic  reasons, 
there  is  a  feeling  about  all  taxation  of  food,  however  insignifi¬ 
cant — or,  at  all  events,  all  taxation  of  wheat,  because  we  tax 
food  heavily  enough — altogether  in  excess  of  any  damage  which 
a  small  tax  is  likely  to  produce.  I  have  expressed  that  view 
over  and  over  again.  Anybody  who  looks  back  upon  my 
speech  on  the  introduction  of  the  corn  tax  will  see  my  economic 
views  upon  that  subject  put  quite  clearly.  That  was  long  before 
the  fiscal  controversy  arose.  They  will  also  see  these  views  put 
to  the  deputation  which  met  me  when  the  corn  tax  was  repealed, 
and  the  views  which  I  then  expressed  before  the  fiscal  contro¬ 
versy  started  are  the  views  which  I  hold  now.  Where  is  the 
deception  ;  where  is  the  shiftiness  ;  where  is  the  lack  of  definite¬ 
ness  in  this  statement  of  policy  ? 

But  if  I  am  asked  whether  I  think  Colonial  Preference  is  a 
cause  worthy  of  our  attention,  I  must  express  my  strong  dissent 
from  the  views  of  my  noble  friend  admirably  expressed  earlier 
in  the  evening.  He  thinks  that  to  take  the  colonies  into  our 
confidence  upon  foreign  affairs  is  quite  a  simple  operation. 
Well,  it  is  difficult  enough  for  the  Government  to  take  the  House 
of  Commons  into  its  confidence  on  foreign  affairs.  In  fact,  there 
are  always  aspects  of  foreign  affairs  which  never  are  and  never 
ought  to  be  made  a  question  of  debate  in  this  House.  How, 
then,  is  it  possible  to  carry  out  my  noble  friend’s  suggestion 
of  drawing  closer  the  union  with  the  colonies  in  that  way? 
Whether  in  time  to  come  some  great  constitutional  inventor 
will  find  a  method  of  having  a  representative  institution  dealing 
with  the  whole  affairs  of  the  Empire  I  know  not.  But  as  to  the 
ideal  which  my  right  hon.  friend  has  sketched  out — that  we 
should  draw,  if  possible,  closer  the  commercial  bonds  between 
us  and  the  colonies — that  it  is  our  business  to  find  out  what 
they  can  give  and  what  we  can  give,  what  they  want  and 
what  we  want — of  that  I  never  have  had  a  doubt  and  I  have 
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never  expressed  a  doubt.  I  have  always  told  the  House  and 
the  country,  and  my  views  are  unalterably  fixed  upon  that 
subject.  (Cheers,  and  Opposition  cries  of  ‘  What  are  they  ?  ’) 
That  being  so,  it  seems  to  me  that  I  have  absolved  myself 
to-night  from  the  charge,  if  I  ever  was  open  to  the  charge, 
of  keeping  the  House  in  ignorance  of  my  views.  (Opposition 
cries  of  ‘  No.’)  I  may  not  have  dissipated  the  ignorance  of  the 
member  for  Oldham.  (Ministerial  cheers).  That,  no  doubt,  is 
difficult.  But  to  more  impartial,  I  will  not  say  to  more  favour¬ 
able,  hearers,  whether  on  that  side  of  the  House  or  on  this,  I 
think  I  may  say  that  the  statement  I  have  made  to-night,  con¬ 
sistent  in  every  particular  with  the  statements  I  have  made 
before,  is  lacking  neither  in  clearness  nor  in  candour.  (Cheers.) 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  AT  THE  SCOTTISH  CONSERVATIVE 

CLUB,  EDINBURGH.1 

[October  3,  1904.] 


Mr.  Balfour,  who  was  loudly  cheered  on  rising  to  reply  to 
the  toast  of  ‘  Our  Guest/  said  :  My  lords  and  gentlemen,  the 
reception  which  you  have  given  to  the  kind  speech  of  my  old 
friend,  your  chairman,  calls  for  the  warmest  recognition  on  my 
part.  I  can  assure  you  that  I  conceive  nothing  which  would 
more  encourage  any  politician  in  difficulties,  if  such  there  be, 
than  a  welcome  like  that  which  you  have  given  to  me  to-night. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Your  chairman,  in  the  earlier  part  of  his  speech,  dwelt  upon 
a  topic  on  which  I  take  it  there  is  no  difference  of  opinion  in 
any  Scottish  assembly  (Hear,  hear),  because  that  topic  was  the 
innate  superiority  of  Scotsmen  to  all  other  nationalities.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  laughter.)  I  am  not  going,  however  disputatious  I 
may  be,  to  dispute  a  proposition  with  which  I  am  in  such 
hearty  agreement  (laughter)  ;  and  I  wish  that  what  I  have  got 
to  say  to-night  could  be  as  entirely  uncontroversial  as  such  a 
proposition  is  in  any  Scottish  audience. 

But  I  cannot  forget  that  I  am  making  what  I  believe  to  be 
the  first  speech  on  the  Unionist  side  in  the  autumn  campaign — 
a  campaign  which,  I  am  given  to  understand,  is  to  be  conducted 
with  extraordinary  vigour,  if  not  bitterness,  by  our  opponents  ; 
and  as  I  occupy  this  position  of  primacy  in  time,  there  are  one 
or  two  points  which  I  should  like  to  bring  before  you  which  seem 
to  me  to  be  specially  relevant  to  the  position  not  of  the  party 
alone,  but  of  the  country,  in  connection  with  its  Imperial  duties. 
(Cheers.) 

1  Reprinted  (with  revisions)  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from 
the  Times  of  October  4,  1904. 
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I  Home  Rule. 

Now,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  the  whole 
essence  of  Conservatism  can  be  exhausted  by  one  particular 
topic.  (Hear,  hear.)  Nor  is  the  absorbing  controversy  of  the 
day,  even  though  it  be  as  vital  as  that  of  fiscal  reform,  to  be 
regarded  as  the  only  one  with  which  we  have  to  concern  our¬ 
selves.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  very  name  of  the  united  party  to  which  we  belong, 
the  name  of  Unionism,  indicates  one  cause  committed  to  our 
keeping,  which,  to  my  mind,  overshadows  now,  as  it  has  over¬ 
shadowed  in  the  past,  all  others  in  its  fundamental  and  essential 
importance.  (Cheers.)  I  am  given  to  understand  that  the  leader 
of  the  Home  Rule  party  in  America  is  giving  wide  currency  to 
the  view  that  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons  is,  after 
the  next  general  election,  going  to  hold  the  balance  between 
the  two  great  historical  parties  into  which  we  of  the  United 
Kingdom  have  been  divided,  and  that  by  holding  this  balance 
he  can  exact  from  one  or  other  of  the  contending  factions  the 
terms  which  may  suit  him  and  his  friends. 

‘  Not  for  Sale.’ 

So  far  as  I  am  concerned,  so  far  as  my  colleagues  are  con¬ 
cerned,  so  far  as  the  party  with  which  I  am  connected  is 
concerned,  no  such  bargaining  can  or  ever  will  take  place. 
(Loud  cheers.)  They  may  make  what  terms  they  choose  with 
our  political  opponents.  That  is  their  affair,  not  ours.  We, 
gentlemen,  are  not  for  sale.  (Renewed  cheers.)  It  was  not, 
however,  on  the  question  of  Home  Rule,  fundamental  and  all- 
important  as  that  is,  that  I  want  to  say  a  few  words  this  evening, 
because  I  believe  that  on  that  point  every  member  of  our  party 
is  agreed.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  controversy  is  one  which  has 
been  fought  out,  the  arguments  are  thoroughly  understood. 
There  is  nothing  new  to  be  said  ;  there  is  nothing  fresh  to  be 
thought.  We  have  taken  up  our  stand,  and  from  that  we  do 
not  mean  to  be  driven  by  any  stress  of  public  opinion,  any 
movement  of  political  forces,  any  party  bribe. 

The  Fiscal  Question. 

As  regards  the  fiscal  question  we  are  not  so  happily  situated. 
I  cannot  hope,  indeed,  that  anything  that  falls  from  my  lips  will 
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either  carry  universal  conviction  or  will  heal  the  differences 
which  do  exist,  and  which  have  long  existed  among  us  on 
this  subject.  Yet,  even  if  I  fail,  I  trust  that  those  who  most 
differ  from  the  prevailing  opinion  of  our  common  party  will  bear 
in  mind  that  no  differences  on  this  single  topic  ought  to  be 
allowed  to  interfere  with  party  loyalty  and  hearty  co-operation. 
(Cheers.)  |  I 

Now  I  have  to  admit  that  we  have  spent  a  very  undue 
portion  of  the  session  which  has  recently  come  to  an  end  in 
discussing  fiscal  questions ;  and  1  have  to  add  that,  so  far  as  I 
am  able  to  judge,  the  amount  of  additional  light  thrown  upon 
the  fiscal  controversy  by  our  parliamentary  debates  is  insignifi¬ 
cant  indeed  (Hear,  hear),  not  because  Parliament  is  incapable  of 
discussing  the  question,  but  because  the  Opposition  primarily,  ^ 
perhaps  some  of  our  own  friends  in  a  secondary  way,  neglected 
the  larger  issues  for  the  purpose  of  subjecting  to  a  microscopic 
analysis  the  speeches  made  by  members  of  the  Government. 
Their  amiable  design  was  to  show  that  we  were  in  less  absolute 
agreement  as  to  the  policy  which  was  to  take  effect  after  the 
next  general  election  than  was  proper  between  the  different 
members  of  the  same  Administration.  I  have  always  thought — 

I  think  now — that  such  discussions  are  vain,  trivial,  and  in  one 
sense,  and  a  very  vital  sense,  unconstitutional. 

The  Cabinet  System. 

This  country  is  governed,  and  will  always  be  governed,  by  a 
Cabinet.  A  Cabinet  consists  of  members  who  agree  upon  the 
policy  to  be  pursued,  not  in  the  future,  but  in  the  present.  They 
are  not  pledged  to  work  with  each  other  during  other  sessions ; 
still  less  during  other  Parliaments.  (Hear,  hear.)  A  Cabinet  is 
not,  and  never  can  be,  a  body  of  men  who  on  all  questions, 
abstract  and  concrete,  secular  and  religious,  are  expected  to 
agree  for  all  time  and  under  every  change  of  circumstances 
(cheers) ;  and  I  have,  therefore,  regarded  as  worse  than  a  waste 
of  time  these  endless  discussions,  this  minute  heresy-hunting. 
(Laughter.) 

I  notice  with  amusement — which  I  hope  has  no  cynical 
tinge  in  it — that  it  is  men  like  Lord  Rosebery  and  Sir  Henry 
Campbell-Bannerman  who  are  most  exercised  about  what  they 
are  pleased  to  regard  as  our  differences.  (Laughter.)  Our  differ- 
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ences,  in  so  far  as  they  exist,  have  no  reference  to  any  policy 
to  be  dealt  with  in  this  Parliament  (Hear,  hear)  ;  and  I  have  no 
warmer  wish  for  my  friends  on  the  other  side  than  that  when 
the  next  Government  comes  into  office — as  in  course  of  time 
and  in  the  ordinary  revolution  of  fate  come  into  office  it  will — 

I  say  I  have  no  warmer  wish  than  that  when  they  form  a 
Government  the  differences  between  them  will  only  relate  to 
questions  which  will  fall  to  be  dealt  with  in  some  Parliament 
not  yet  in  being.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Lord  Rosebery  has 
had  some  experience  as  head  of  a  Cabinet.  He  may  have  much 
more.  I  am  convinced  that  there  is  no  man  living  who  will 
more  heartily  echo  the  wish  which  I  have  just  expressed  on  his 
behalf.  (Laughter  and  cheers.) 

The  Sheffield  Programme. 

Now,  the  first  observation  I  have  to  make  upon  the  fiscal 
question  as  our  parliamentary  discussions  have  left  it,  is  that, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  have  seen  nothing  to  alter  in  what  is 
now  known  in  the  technical  language  of  political  controversy  as 
the  ‘  Sheffield  programme.’  (Cheers.) 

I  still  believe  that  all  the  recommendations  that  I  then  made 
to  my  countrymen  with  regard  to  an  alteration  in  the  traditional 
fiscal  policy  of  this  country  were  sound  recommendations.  I 
still  believe  that  they  are  consistent  with  the  most  scientific 
teaching  of  political  economy,  as  well  as  with  the  instincts  of 
practical  statesmanship.  (Cheers.) 

They  have,  so  far  as  I  know,  been  but  rarely  directly 
challenged  by  our  opponents.  A  frontal  attack  has  not  been 
found  easy.  Indirect  methods  have  been  preferred.  But  the 
criticism  which  finds  most  favour  with  them  and  with  the  public 
is  this. 

Not  a  Halfway  House. 

They  say  that  the  ‘  Sheffield  programme  ’  may  be  plausible 
as  a  compromise ;  but  that,  after  all,  looked  at  in  its  essence,  it 
is  but  a  halfway  house  to  something  else,  to  something  further 
and  worse  :  in  short,  to  Protection  naked  and  undisguised.  On 
Protection  itself  I  will  say  a  word  presently.  But  let  me  first 
point  out  that  the  fiscal  policy  that  I  recommended  at  Sheffield 
is  not  a  compromise,  and  is  not  a  halfway  house.  It  is  a  logical, 
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self-contained  whole,  defensible  in  itself,  and  not  carrying  within 
it  the  seeds  of  any  necessary  development  in  a  direction  which 
either  Protectionist  or  PYee  Trader  may  either  hope  for  or  fear. 
(Cheers.) 

The  argument  of  the  Opposition  I  understand  to  be  this. 
They  say  the  present  policy  of  the  country  is  Free  Trade.  The 
Sheffield  policy  is  antagonistic  to  the  existing  policy  of  the 
country.  Protection  is  antagonistic  to  the  policy  of  the  country, 
therefore  the  Sheffield  programme  is  Protectionist.  (Laughter.) 
This  is  an  example  of  a  kind  of  fallacy  which  a  professor  of  logic 
gives  to  his  youngest  class  as  an  easy  exercise  for  beginners. 
(Laughter.)  This  is  really  so  childish  that  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  it  in  that  form. 

But  I  should  like  to  put  the  subject  before  you  in  a  shape 
which  will,  I  think,  make  even  those  who  do  not  take  the  trouble 
to  think  very  accurately  upon  these  questions  gauge  the  value 
of  this  criticism  on  the  Sheffield  policy.  (Cheers.) 

What  Protection  Is. 

It  is  said  to  be  Protective. 

What,  then,  is  a  Protective  policy  ?  A  Protective  policy,  as 
I  understand  it,  is  a  policy  which  aims  at  supporting  or  creating 
home  industries  by  raising  home  prices.  The  object  of  Pro¬ 
tection  is  to  encourage  home  industries.  The  means  by  which 
it  attains  that  object  is  by  so  arranging  import  duties  that  the 
prices  obtained  in  those  industries  are  increased.  If  home 
prices  are  not  raised,  industry  is  not  encouraged.  If  industry  is 
encouraged,  it  is  by  raising  prices.  That  is,  in  a  nutshell,  Pro¬ 
tection  properly  understood. 

Now,  that  may  be  a  good  or  a  bad  policy — I  shall  have  a 
word  to  say  upon  it  directly — but  it  is  not  the  Sheffield  policy, 
and  it  has  no  relation  whatever  to  the  Sheffield  policy. 

You  can  always  distinguish,  if  you  desire  to  think  clearly 
upon  these  subjects,  you  can  always,  I  say,  distinguish  between 
a  Protective  policy  and  a  fiscal  policy  which  is  not  Protective  by 
asking  whether  raising  home  prices  is  or  is  not  essential  to  its 
success.  There  are  countries  which  are  universally  recognised 
as  Free  Trade  countries,  but  which  yet  have  a  general  Customs 
tariff  for  revenue  purposes  which  is  not  balanced  by  a  corre¬ 
sponding  Excise. 
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Are  these  Protective  countries  or  are  they  not  ?  They  are 
not,  because  the  object  of  putting  on  the  Customs  tax  was 
revenue,  and  the  fact  that  those  countries  do  not  put  on  a 
corresponding  Excise  tax  is  due  to  other  causes,  and  not  due  to 
a  desire  to  encourage  their  home  industries  by  raising  their 
home  prices.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Negotiation. 

Take  another  illustration.  I  have  always  been  in  favour — 
that  is  part,  indeed,  of  the  Sheffield  programme — of  using  our 
power  of  taxing  foreign  goods  for  the  purpose  of  enabling  us 
to  negotiate  arrangements  with  foreign  countries  upon  a  basis 
favourable  to  international  Free  Trade. 

Is  that  a  Protective  policy,  or  is  it  not? 

It  is  not  a  Protective  policy,  because  if,  unfortunately,  it 
required  us  to  impose  a  tax  on  any  foreign  imports  such  a  tax 
would  fulfil  its  purpose  not  worse,  but  better,  if  through  the 
play  of  international  competition  it  fell  entirely  on  the  foreign 
producer  and  left  home  prices  unaffected.  (Cheers.) 

I  have  been  accused  of  a  great  deal  of  obscurity  in  my 
economic  statements.  I  have  endeavoured  to-night,  at  all 
events — I  do  not  suppose  with  more  success  than  before — to 
make  my  account  of  this  matter  fool-proof. 

Conservatives  and  Protection. 

Having  done  my  best  to  explain  in  what  a  Protective  policy 
consists,  I  proceed  to  say  that  I,  individually,  am  not  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist.  Protection,  in  the  true  sense  of  the  word,  in  the 
sense  of  the  word  in  which  I  have  just  defined  and  explained 
it,  has  always  been,  and  is  now,  in  my  judgment,  an  admissible 
doctrine  in  the  Conservative  party.  The  Conservative  party, 
indeed,  after  the  Peelite  split,  was  a  strictly  Protectionist  party. 
It  was  based  upon  Protection.  That  state  of  things  ceased, 
no  doubt,  early  in  the  ’fifties,  and  the  official  programme  of  the 
Conservative  party  since  then  has  not  been  a  Protectionist 
programme.  But  a  strong  Protectionist  element  has  never 
ceased  to  exist  in  our  ranks.  And  though  I  do  not  share  their 
view,  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think,  with  the  Free  Trader  in 
the  street,  that  the  argument  for  Free  Trade  is  as  simple  as  that 
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two  and  two  make  four,  and  that  a  Protectionist  is  like  a  man 
who  has  got  it  into  his  head  that  two  and  two  make  five.  Such 
a  view  must  seem  mere  insular  insolence,  if  we  remember  how 
rare  in  advanced  communities  it  is  to  find  Free  Trade  the 
accepted  doctrine.  I,  at  least,  do  not  hold  it  ;  and  few,  indeed, 
are  the  economists  who  would  lay  it  dogmatically  down  that  in 
all  circumstances,  in  all  countries,  and  for  all  times,  Free  Trade 
is  the  one  and  only  policy.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Protection  not  the  Best  Policy. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  of  opinion,  and  I  desire  to  say  it  with 
very  great  distinctness — I  am  of  opinion  that  for  this  country 
in  its  existing  circumstances  Protection  in  the  true  sense  of  the 
word,  Protection  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  define  it  to-night,  is 
not  the  best  policy. 

It  is  not  one  I  have  ever  recommended,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  either  to  my  colleagues  in  the  Cabinet,  to  the  House 
of  Commons,  or  to  the  country. 

It  is  a  policy  which  I  do  not  believe  to  be  expedient,  and 
though  I  should  never  think,  any  more  than  my  friend  near  me, 
of  diminishing  the  zeal  and  earnestness  of  my  support  of  a 
Conservative  and  Unionist  party  should  that  party  take  up  a 
Protectionist  line,  I  do  not  feel  that  I  could  with  advantage,  in 
such  circumstances,  be  its  leader.  A  man  can  only  lead  his 
party  if  he  believes  in  the  party’s  policy  ;  and  although  I  do 
believe  in  the  general  scheme  of  politics  which  we  in  this  room 
represent,  I  think  I  should  have  to  leave  it  to  others  to  carry 
out  Protection  if  the  country  should  decide  that  Protection  was 
in  its  opinion  expedient.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Imperial  Aspect. 

In  these  sentiments  there  is  nothing  new  and  nothing  which, 
explicitly  or  implicitly,  I  have  not  stated  before  ;  but  there  is 
something  new  which  I  wish  to  say  about  another,  and  an  even 
more  important,  aspect  of  this  many-sided  controversy — that 
touching  on  the  colonies.  This,  more  than  any  other,  requires 
a  consideration  by  the  party  and  by  the  country  which  shall 
take  it  out  of  the  region  of  mere  platform  controversy  and  raise 
it  to  the  position  it  deserves  to  occupy  in  the  esteem  of  every 
citizen  of  these  islands.  (Hear,  hear.) 
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Is  it  possible  that  we  can  leave  the  question  where  it  now 
stands?  We  have  Lord  Rosebery,  for  example,  telling  us  that, 
in  his  opinion,  the  colonies  do  not  want  an  arrangement — telling 
us  that  he  has  no  reason  to  think  that  the  great  ideal  which 
Mr.  Chamberlain  has  put  before  the  country  with  such  extra¬ 
ordinary  force  is  one  which  is  at  present  worth  while  considering.1 

Colonies  desire  Closer  Union. 

I  cannot  take  that  view. 

It  surely  is  wrong  that  we  should  now  be  using  the  Imperial 
sentiments  of  our  great  self-governing  colonies  as  counters  in 
a  political  game,  and  that  from  one  platform  to  another  we 
should  be  throwing  confident  statements  that  the  colonies  want 
this,  or  that  the  colonies  do  not  want  it ;  that  the  colonies  are 
earnestly  desirous  of  a  closer  union,  fiscal  and  otherwise,  with 
this  country,  or,  again,  that  the  colonies  have  no  such  wish — 
that  their  one  aim  is  to  be  left  alone. 

I  do  not  believe  it  is  possible,  consistently  with  our  duty  as 
the  head  of  a  great  Empire,  to  leave  the  question  in  the  doubt 
in  which  it  now  inevitably  stands.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  firmly  that  the  great  communities  of  Canada, 
Australia,  New  Zealand,  the  Cape,  do  desire  some  closer  union. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Lord  Rosebery’s  View. 

Lord  Rosebery,  on  the  other  hand,  takes  a  different  view. 
He  apparently  thinks  there  is  no  indication  of  this  at  all.  He 
did,  indeed,  in  a  speech  he  made  the  other  day,  admit  that  the 
leader  of  the  Opposition  in  Canada  proclaimed  his  adhesion  to 
Mr.  Chamberlain’s  policy.  Oh !  but,  said  Lord  Rosebery,  this 
is  of  no  account ;  the  fact  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition 
thinks  it  proves  that  the  Government  did  not  think  it,  but  proves 
nothing  more.2  (Laughter.)  The  leader  of  the  Opposition  said 

1  The  expectation  of  the  Colonies  is  that  we  are  going  to  make  them  an  offer. 
They  have  no  idea  of  making  us  an  offer  of  any  kind. — Lincoln ,  September  20,  1904. 

2  I  am,  gentlemen,  aware  that  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  in  view  of  the 
general  election  in  Canada,  has  just  announced  that  he  means  to  support  the  policy 
of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  But  that  is  a  two-edged  announcement,  because  I  cannot  help 
inferring,  from  the  sudden  announcement  of  the  leader  of  the  Opposition,  that  he  is 
perfectly  certain  that  the  Government  he  is  opposing  is  opposed  to  the  policy  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain. — Lincoln ,  September  20,  1904. 
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it  because  it  would  annoy  the  Government.  He  did  not  say  it 
because  it  represented  any  serious  conviction.  (Laughter.)  Lord 
Rosebery  ought  to  know  what  motives  move  a  leader  of  the 
Opposition.  (Loud  laughter.)  He  has  had  a  longer  experience 
and  is  a  better  judge  than  I  am  (laughter)  of  these  motives  ; 
and  when  he  tells  us  that  a  leader  of  the  Opposition  frames  a 
programme,  not  in  conformity  with  what  he  thinks  to  be  the 
interests  of  his  country,  but  with  what  he  believes  will  most 
embarrass  and  annoy  the  Government  in  power — well,  I  sup¬ 
pose  he  is  right.  (Loud  laughter.)  At  any  rate,  it  is  not  for 
me  to  contradict  him.  (Renewed  laughter.) 

But  whether  Lord  Rosebery  in  his  estimate  of  colonial 
opinion  is  right,  or  whether  Mr.  Chamberlain  is  right,  or  whether 
I — who  in  this  respect  entirely  agree  with  Mr.  Chamberlain 
(cheers) — am  right  or  am  wrong,  surely  the  question  ought  to 
be  decided  one  way  or  the  other,  and  it  cannot  be  decided 
merely  by  wrangling  in  the  House  of  Commons  or  by  rival 
speeches  at  public  meetings. 

An  Imperial  Conference. 

Well,  how  is  it  to  be  decided  ?  In  my  view  we  have  got  to 
a  point  when  the  only  possible  way  of  moving  out  of  the  impasse 
in  which  we  now  find  ourselves — an  impasse  dangerous  to  the 
Empire  as  a  whole — is  to  have  a  free  Conference  with  those  self- 
governing  colonies  and  with  India  which  would  enable  us  to  deter¬ 
mine  one  way  or  the  other,  in  the  first  place,  whether  these  great 
dependencies  desire  an  arrangement,  and,  in  the  second  place, 
whether  an  arrangement  be  possible  or  not.  (Cheers.) 

What  are  the  conditions  under  which  such  an  interchange 
of  ideas  as  I  have  suggested  could  take  place  ?  Having  given 
it  the  best  thought  I  can,  in  my  view  we  should  meet — by  ‘  we  ’ 
I  mean  the  representatives  of  the  free  governing  colonies,  with 
India  and  ourselves  in  this  country — we  should  meet  to  talk  out 
this  subject  in  the  freest  possible  manner,  unhampered  by  limit¬ 
ing  instructions,  knowing  that  we  have  to  face  a  complicated 
problem,  knowing  that  the  fiscal  views  and  the  economic  case 
of  the  colonies  differ  from  the  fiscal  views  and  the  economic 
case  of  this  country,  knowing  the  hampering  effect  of  old  tradi¬ 
tions  and  new  prejudices  on  one  side  or  the  other — that  we 
should  meet  free  and  unfettered  to  discuss  with  each  other,  in 
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the  first  place,  whether  this  ideal  of  closer  union  is  one  which 
commends  itself  to  us  ;  in  the  second  place — for  I  have  no  doubt 
as  to  what  the  answer  to  the  first  question  will  be — in  the  second 
place,  to  consider  how  it  can  be  carried  out. 

Absolute  Freedom  of  Discussion  Necessary. 

Please  observe  that  the  very  essence  of  the  scheme  which  I 
am  suggesting  is  that  the  delegates  or  representatives — call  them 
what  you  will — who  are  to  discuss  this  question  should  discuss 
it  with  an  absolute  freedom. 

I  understand  that  Lord  Rosebery  made  a  suggestion  some 
time  ago  that  such  a  Conference  might  do  good,  provided  the 
representatives  were  strictly  bound  not  to  do  this  or  that ;  were 
limited  in  this  direction  or  that  direction.  I  do  not  believe  you 
could  get  any  result  out  of  a  Conference  so  hampered.  (Hear, 
hear.) 

Freedom  in  this  case,  free  interchange  of  ideas,  is  of  the 
very  essence  of  success,  and  without  it  success  I  believe  to  be 
impossible.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Two  Appeals  to  People. 

But  then,  if  I  am  right  in  this  view,  I  do  not  believe  you  will 
induce  either  this  country,  or  Canada,  or  Australia,  or  New 
Zealand — I  do  not  think  you  will  induce  them  to  join  in  such  a 
Conference  unless  these  various  self-governing  communities  have 
the  right  to  appeal  to  their  respective  electorates  as  to  any 
scheme  which  may  be  hammered  out. 

Of  course,  if  they  claim  that  liberty,  as  I  am  sure  they  will, 
that  liberty  must  almost  of  necessity  be  equally  claimed  by  us. 

My  view,  therefore,  is  that  the  policy  of  this  party  should 
be,  if  we  come  into  power  after  the  next  election,  to  ask  the 
colonies  to  join  a  Conference  on  these  lines — a  Conference  whose 
discussion  shall  be  free,  but  whose  conclusions  shall  not  commit 
any  of  the  communities  concerned  to  any  large  plan  of  Imperial 
union  on  fiscal  or  other  lines,  unless  their  various  electorates 
have  given  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme. 

Question  Not  to  be  Hurried. 

I  can  conceive  no  objection  to  such  a  policy,  except  that  it 
may  take,  and  indeed  must  take,  some  time  to  carry  out. 
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Is  that  a  grave  objection  ?  For  my  part,  I  am  at  once  so 
hopeful  that  an  arrangement  would  be  come  to,  and  so  fearful 
that  if  it  be  come  to  without  having  behind  it  the  public  opinion 
of  all  the  free-governing  communities  concerned  it  will  be  un¬ 
stable,  that  I  do  not  desire,  as  I  long  ago  said  at  Manchester,  to 
see  it  hastily  forced  upon  public  opinion. 

We  want  it  to  be  permanent  (Hear,  hear.)  What  we  are 
aiming  at  is  the  consolidation  of  the  British  Empire.  (Cheers.) 
The  British  Empire  was  not  born  yesterday.  It  is  not  a  thing 
of  to-day.  It  will  not  perish  to-morrow.  What  we  should  all 
aim  at  is  to  proceed  to  this  great  end  with  a  wise  caution,  which 
will  enable  every  man  to  feel  that  he  is  engaged  in  erecting  no 
temporary  structure  which  a  passing  wave  of  public  opinion  may 
sweep  away,  but  that  he  is  building  for  all  time  a  great  edifice 
(Hear,  hear),  which  neither  winds  nor  floods  can  threaten,  which 
shall  be  solidly  based  upon  the  common  consent  of  free  com¬ 
munities,  aiming  at  no  particular  or  selfish  ends,  but  at  the 
realisation  of  a  great  ideal. 

This,  then,  is  the  policy  I  would  recommend  to  the  Unionist 
party. 

It  is  also  a  policy  which  I  should  like  to  recommend  to  those 
who  are  outside  on  the  ranks.  But,  knowing  what  I  am  given 
to  understand  of  the  functions  of  a  leader  of  the  Opposition,  at 
least  in  Lord  Rosebery’s  estimation,  I  will  admit  that  for  the 
moment  I  have  very  little  expectation  that  this  wider  hope  will 
be  fulfilled. 


Lord  Rosebery  and  Free  Trade. 

Lord  Rosebery  has  expressed  on  more  than  one  occasion, 
I  think,  but  certainly  with  great  emphasis  in  his  last  speech,  a 
total  inability  to  understand  my  statements  upon  the  fiscal 
policy.1  I  do  not  know  whether  that  is  due  to  a  surely  exagge¬ 
rated  modesty  on  Lord  Rosebery’s  part  with  regard  to  his  own 
powers  of  apprehension,  or  whether  it  is  due  to  a  rather  exces¬ 
sive  criticism  of  my  powers  of  exposition  ;  but,  at  all  events,  I 

1  But  when  Mr.  Balfour,  in  a  speech  of  an  hour  and  a-half  or  thereabouts, 
told  the  House,  in  a  speech  of  studied  obscurity,  that  he  had  made  his  position 
plainer  than  any  Prime  Minister  had  ever  made  his  position  before — the  hardest 
thing,  by-the-by,  I  have  ever  heard  of  among  the  hard  things  said  by  Prime 
Ministers — that  he  had  made  his  position  plainer  than  any  Prime  Minister  had  ever 
done  before,  it  was  then  that  I  abandoned  all  hope  of  understanding  Mr.  Balfour. — 
Lincoln ,  September  20,  1904. 
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am  happy  to  think  that  if  Lord  Rosebery  does  not  understand 
me,  I  thoroughly  understand  Lord  Rosebery. 

He  proclaims  himself  a  Free  Trader  of  what  he  calls  the  old 
school.  I  do  not  know  what  age  means  in  this  connection. 
His  doctrines  of  Free  Trade  may  be  those — are  those,  I  believe 
— of  Mr.  Cobden  ;  they  are  certainly  not  those  of  Adam  Smith, 
who  died  before  Mr.  Cobden  was  born  or  thought  of.  But,  at 
all  events,  old-fashioned  doctrines,  as  he  calls  them,  of  Free 
Trade  commit  him,  if  I  understand  him  rightly,  to  the  following 
propositions. 

An  Old-fashioned  Free  Trader. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  Free  Trade  properly  understood,  old- 
fashioned  Free  Trade,  prevents  him  using  what  is  one  of  the 
greatest  of  the  modern  weapons  of  diplomacy — namely,  the  use 
of  tariffs  in  order  to  promote  Free  Trade. 

Put  before  Lord  Rosebery  and  Lord  Rosebery’s  friends  a 
scheme  which  would  diminish  the  tariffs  raised  by  foreign 
countries  against  this  country,  show  them  how  the  cause  of 
Free  Trade  would  thus  be  promoted,  and  they  would  waive  it 
aside. 

It  violates  the  doctrines  of  the  ‘old-fashioned  Free-Trader.’ 

Prove  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  tariff-supported  competition 
was  ruining  a  great  industry  in  this  country,  and  that  some 
means  must  be  found  short  of  war — and  war,  I  would  observe, 
is  more  expensive  even  than  Protection — point  out  to  Lord 
Rosebery  and  his  friends  that  some  means  short  of  war  might 
be  with  advantage  employed  to  prevent  this  tariff-fed  com¬ 
petition  first  destroying  a  British  industry  and  then  raising 
the  prices  to  the  British  consumer. 

He  would  waive  it  aside.  It  is  not  consistent  with  the 
doctrine  of  ‘  old-fashioned  Free  Trade.’ 

Point  out  to  Lord  Rosebery  that  Canada  or  some  other 
colony  has  given  a  preference  to  this  country,  and  that,  in 
consequence  of  that  action,  Germany,  let  us  say,  proposes  to 
wreak  tariff  vengeance  upon  Canada. 

Lord  Rosebery,  if  I  understand  him  right,  would  stand 
aside.  He  would,  at  all  events,  not  use  any  tariff  weapon  to 
prevent  our  own  colonies  being  penalised  for  helping  us.  No, 
it  is  inconsistent  with  ‘old-fashioned  Free  Trade.’  (Laughter.) 
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Point  out  to  Lord  Rosebery  and  his  friends  that  an  arrange¬ 
ment  might  be  come  to — I  know  not  whether  such  an 
arrangement  is  possible  or  not — which  would  have  the  double 
advantage  of  consolidating  the  Empire  and  increasing  Free 
Trade  within  the  Empire. 

He  would  waive  it  aside.  It  is  not  consistent  with  ‘old- 
fashioned  Free  Trade.’  (Laughter.) 

New-fashioned  Free  Trade  Wanted. 

Well,  if  that  be  old-fashioned  Free  Trade,  give  me  new- 
fashioned  Free  Trade.  (Cheers.)  Give  me  a  form  of  Free 
Trade  that  is  not  mere  pedantry,  but  looks  at  the  essence  of 
the  matter,  which  considers  the  hard  facts  of  this  tariff-ridden 
world  as  we  have  to  face  them  to-day.  (Cheers.)  That  is  the 
Free  Trade  I  want  ;  and  if  we  leave  the  strictly  economic  and 
commercial  aspect  to  consider  what,  in  my  view,  is  greater  and 
higher  than  any  mere  economic  aspect — namely,  the  Imperial 
aspect,  then  I  say  how  petty  is  this  doctrine  of  ‘  old-fashioned 
Free  Trade’ !  (Cheers.) 

The  Empire  a  Trust. 

I  do  not  believe  that  this  question  can  be  solved  by  any¬ 
thing  but  a  high  and  disinterested  patriotism.  We  must  look 
at  the  Empire  as  a  trust  committed  to  us,  not  for  ourselves  only, 
but  for  our  children — not  to  be  dealt  with  as  a  mere  question  of 
profit  and  loss,  to  be  stated  in  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence.  The 
economic  question,  indeed,  cannot  be  absent  from  our  minds  ; 
but  unless  we  regard  it  from  the  highest  standpoint,  unless  we 
follow  what  1  believe  to  be  the  example  set  us  by  our  own 
colonies,  and  are  prepared  to  merge,  in  our  regard  for  the  whole, 
the  particular  interests  of  the  parts,  I  do  not  think  that  the 
difficult  problems  which  inevitably  face  this  world-wide  Empire 
can  be  satisfactorily  solved. 

Its  Future  in  our  Hands. 

Let  no  man  come  to  the  question  of  colonial  union — let  no 
man  come  to  it  with  eyes  fixed  on  his  own  special  ledger.  (Hear, 
hear.)  Let  us  come  to  it  as  statesmen  and  as  patriots.  There 
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are,  no  doubt,  national  sacrifices  which  cannot  be  made,  national 
breaches  with  traditions  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  face. 
But  do  not  let  us  approach  the  consideration  of  this  great  subject 
absorbed  in  the  effect  which  any  given  plan  may  have  on  our 
own  personal  fortunes.  There  are  larger  and  more  permanent 
interests  involved  ;  and  if  such  interchange  of  ideas  between  us 
and  our  great  colonies  as  I  have  endeavoured  to  foreshadow 
could  indeed  be  carried  into  effect,  surely  we  are  justified  in 
cherishing  high  hopes  of  its  results. 

Would  that  it  might  make  the  scattered  fragments  of 
Greater  Britain  more  and  more  members  of  one  family,  more 
and  more  bound  up  in  each  other’s  interests,  more  and  more 
cognizant  of  each  other’s  wants  !  Would  that  the  sundering 
ocean,  which  makes  so  difficult  the  personal  interchange  of 
ideas  between  us  and  those  great  communities  which  have  issued 
from  us,  might  be  morally  bridged  over,  and  that  the  Empire 
might  find  itself,  as  the  years  went  on,  not  slowly  falling  asunder 
into  diverse  fragments  with  different  interests,  each  looking 
forward  to  a  moment  when  the  final  and  inevitable  separation 
must  come,  but  rather  pressing  forward  to  a  development  which 
should  bring  its  various  portions  closer  and  closer  together, 
each  member  of  the  great  whole  retaining  its  individuality,  its 
liberty,  and  its  self-government,  but  feeling  that,  in  all  the  great 
matters  which  concern  the  Empire,  questions  of  commerce  and 
questions  of  defence,  we  were  more  and  more  becoming,  in  truth 
as  well  as  in  name,  one  great  and  all-embracing  community ! 
(Loud  cheers.) 
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SPEECH  IN  REPLY  TO  A  DEPUTATION  ORGANISED 
UNDER  THE  AUSPICES  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  FEDE¬ 
RATION  (DEFENCE)  COMMITTEE.1 

[December  io,  1904.] 


Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach,  my  Lords  and  Gentlemen — In  intro¬ 
ducing  the  deputation  Sir  Michael  Hicks-Beach  rightly  called 
my  attention  to  the  importance  of  the  deputation  whose  views 
he  desired  to  lay  before  the  Government.  I  doubt  whether  a 
more  important  or  influential  deputation  has  ever  waited  upon 
a  Prime  Minister  of  this  country.  I  do  not  believe  that  the 
subject-matter  of  any  deputation  has  in  itself  ever  been  of 
greater  importance  than  the  subject-matter  with  which  the  two 
speeches  you  have  just  heard  have  concerned  themselves  ;  and  I 
feel  not  less  confident  that  no  more  able  pronouncement  of  the 
views  of  a  deputation  was  ever  made  than  in  the  introductory 
speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  have 
often  heard  my  right  hon.  friend,  but  in  all  the  many  times 
that  I  have  heard  and  admired  him  I  never  thought  he  ever  put 
a  case  more  powerfully,  more  lucidly,  or  more  temperately. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  need  not  say  that  the  statement  which  Sir  John 
Colomb  has  read  to  us  contains  in  an  admirable  form  a  review 
of  the  arguments  which  he  and  the  Committee  of  which  he  has 
so  long  been  a  member  have  lost  no  legitimate  opportunity  of 
laying  before  the  country  ;  and  the  very  fact  that  he  was  able 
to  state,  and  to  state  with  truth,  that  the  sentiments  to  which 
he  has  to-day  given  utterance  were  expressed  as  far  back  as 
the  ’eighties  by  a  statesman  now  deceased,  shows  how  faithfully 
and  how  consistently  he  has  advocated  the  cause  of  greater  unity 
between  the  Mother  Country  and  her  colonies  for  the  purposes 
of  Imperial  Naval  Defence.  (Hear,  hear.) 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
December  11,  1904. 
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I  said  that  the  statement  of  Sir  John  Colomb  was  sub¬ 
stantially  identical  with  that  made  twenty  years  ago.  I  perhaps 
slightly  exaggerated  in  one  particular.  It  was  not  possible 
twenty  years  ago  to  foresee  what  has  been  so  clearly  put  before 
us  to-day  by  both  the  speakers  who  have  addressed  us — namely, 
the  changed  conditions  of  the  world  since  that  time,  and  the 
different  outlook  which  now  meets  the  gaze  of  the  observant 
citizen  of  the  Empire  when  he  sees  how — I  will  not  say  the 
hostile  forces,  but  the  forces  that  may  be  hostile,  are  marshalled 
around  the  world,  what  new  combinations  may  conceivably  have 
to  be  made  by  this  country,  and  what  different  dangers  menace 
the  unity  and  even  the  independence  of  portions  of  the  Empire. 
That  was  not  stated  by  Mr.  Forster  twenty-five  years  ago, 
because  it  could  not  then  be  foreseen  ;  and  I  have  frankly  to  say 
that,  so  far  as  it  is  possible  to  gauge  the  tendency  of  the  time 
in  which  we  live,  the  unhappy  change  which  has  taken  place 
in  this  distribution  of  armaments  throughout  the  world  shows 
no  signs  of  being  of  a  less  menacing  character  to  the  safety  of 
this  Empire  in  the  future ;  the  tendencies  rather  call  for  greater 
watchfulness — I  fear  I  may  have  to  add,  for  greater  efforts — 
than  even  has  been  the  case  in  the  past.  (Hear,  hear.) 

Now,  gentlemen,  the  primary  subject — the  main  subject — to 
which  you  have  called  my  attention  is  the  relatively  unimportant 
part  which  the  colonies  bear  in  what  is  no  doubt  a  common 
Imperial  duty,  and  what  ought,  in  a  theoretically  perfect  State, 
to  be  a  common  Imperial  burden.  I  do  not  think  the  facts  that 
have  been  brought  before  me  can  be  denied.  I  do  not  think 
their  significance  can  be  minimised.  I  think  they  are  eminently 
worthy  of  the  attention  of  the  citizens  of  the  Empire  in  this 
country,  and  certainly  not  less  worthy  of  the  attention  of  the 
citizens  of  the  Empire  in  our  self-governing  colonies. 

But  may  I  add  this  to  what  has  been  said  ?  We  ought  not 
to  look  merely  at  the  state  of  things  as  it  is  now  ;  we  ought  not 
merely  to  do  a  sum  totalling  up  the  commerce  of  this  country 
and  of  her  colonies,  comparing  their  population  with  our  popu¬ 
lation,  comparing  their  trade  with  our  trade,  their  wealth  with 
our  wealth ;  and  then,  by  a  simple  sum  in  arithmetic,  show  how 
far  short  of  the  general  burden  for  naval  purposes  is  the  part 
borne  by  them  in  comparison  with  that  population,  with  that 
commerce,  and  with  that  wealth.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  have 
to  consider  not  merely  things  as  they  are  in  December  1904; 
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you  have  to  consider  the  growth  and  the  tendency  of  things. 
(Hear,  hear.)  I  would  venture  to  say  on  behalf  of  the  colonies — 
who  have  not  been  attacked  by  either  of  the  speakers ;  on  the 
contrary — (Hear,  hear) — they  have  not  in  any  sense  been 
attacked — that  we  have  to  bear  in  mind  that  they  are  our 
children,  that  we  treated  them  as  our  children,  and  that  we 
have  to  treat  them  as  our  children.  (Hear,  hear.)  From 
us  they  had  their  birth,  and  over  their  earliest  and  most  helpless 
years  we  have  watched  with  maternal  care,  and  have  taken,  and 
I  think  rightly  taken,  upon  us  the  whole  burden  of  defending 
their  growth  during  its  early  stages.  But  that  growth  has  gone 
on  and  is  going  on  apace.  Those  who  were  our  children  are 
gradually  becoming  our  equals,  and  no  doubt  that  process  carries 
with  it  in  the  Imperial  life,  as  it  carries  with  it  in  domestic  life, 
as  a  necessary  and  inevitable  incident  that  the  children,  as  they 
grow  up,  shall  aid  their  parents,  and  shall  bear  a  larger  and  a 
larger  share  of  the  common  duties  of  the  family  and  the  common 
support  of  the  household.  But  it  must  be  a  gradual  process 
(Hear,  hear) — it  must  be  a  slow  process.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  is 
not  a  process  which  we  can  unduly  hurry.  (Hear,  hear.)  De¬ 
pend  upon  it  the  obligation  is  one  of  which  our  colonies  will 
themselves  become  more  and  more  sensible ;  and  by  the  force 
of  their  own  public  opinion,  not  of  ours,  they  will  more  and  more 
feel  that  they  are  required  by  the  very  nature  of  the  tie  that 
binds  us  together,  and  by  their  growing  importance  in  the 
scheme  of  the  Empire,  to  bear  more  and  more  of  its  burdens. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

I  have  little  more  to  add  :  but  one  observation  I  think  I 
must  make  before  concluding,  for  it  has  reference  to  what  has 
been  mentioned  by  both  speakers  this  morning.  It  has  reference 
to  the  Colonial  Conference  which,  as  every  gentleman  here 
knows,  I  greatly  desire  should  be  called — (cheers) — in  order  freely 
to  discuss  affairs  common  to  every  part  of  our  common  Empire. 
As  everybody  is  aware,  the  circumstance  which  forced  upon  me  at 
least  the  absolute  necessity  of  calling  such  a  conference  was  the 
position  in  which  we  have  been  gradually  brought  by  a  controversy 
which  has  nothing  immediately  or  directly  to  do  with,  though  it 
is  indirectly  no  doubt  connected  with,  the  subject  which  has 
brought  you  all  here  to-day.  I  am  not  going  to  say  a  word 
upon  that  controversy.  There  are  gentlemen  in  this  room,  pro¬ 
bably,  holding  very  many  different  views  upon  the  subject — 
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(Hear,  hear) — and  it  would  be  quite  out  of  place  and  quite  im¬ 
proper  for  me  to  drag  in  the  merits  of  that  controversy  even  in 
the  most  indirect  manner.  But  I  quite  admit  that  though  the 
question  of  closer  commercial  union  with  the  colonies,  or  though 
a  discussion  of  the  possibility  of  finding  an  arrangement  for 
closer  commercial  union  with  the  colonies,  may  be  the  occasion 
for  the  summoning  of  the  Conference,  it  is  impossible,  and  it 
would  be  improper,  that  any  such  Conference  should  be  con¬ 
fined  to  that,  or  should  be  restricted  from  discussing  anything 
connected  with  the  closer  union  of  one  part  of  the  Empire  with 
the  other.  (Cheers.)  It  would,  indeed,  violate  the  very  funda¬ 
mental  condition  which  I  believe  to  be  essential  to  the  value  of 
such  a  Conference — the  condition,  I  mean,  that  it  should  meet 
with  perfect  freedom,  unhampered  and  unfettered.  (Hear,  hear.) 
But  if  the  Conference  is  to  meet  thus  unhampered  and  unfettered 
to  discuss  any  of  the  questions  which  have  been  touched  upon 
to-day,  or  the  other  questions  to  which  I  have  distantly  referred, 
I  earnestly  trust  that  the  temper  in  which  it  will  meet  will  not 
be,  How  much  can  each  fragment  of  the  Empire  get  out  of  the 
other  fragments  of  the  Empire,  but  how  much  can  each  frag¬ 
ment  of  the  Empire  give  to  the  common  whole  ?  (Cheers.)  It  is 
not  what  we  are  to  get  each  for  himself  ;  it  is  not  what  we  are  to 
give  to  this  or  to  that  self-governing  element  within  our  borders; 
it  is  what  every  self-governing  fragment  of  this  great  whole  can 
itself  contribute  for  a  common  object  ;  and  the  common  object 
of  defence  certainly  stands  in  the  very  first  rank.  Everybody 
must  admit  that  a  Conference  such  as  I  have  adumbrated,  and 
such  as  I  hope  to  see,  will  have  before  it  a  task  of  almost 
unexampled  difficulty  in  the  history  of  the  building-up  of 
Empires.  Those  difficulties  ought  not  to  deter  us,  and,  I  am 
convinced,  will  not  deter  us.  If  they  prove  insuperable,  let  it 
at  all  events  be  through  no  fault  of  ours ;  let  it  be  because  the 
inherent  difficulties  in  the  problem  are  such  that  no  human 
wisdom,  no  patriotism,  however  unselfish,  is  able  to  surmount 
them.  But  I,  for  my  own  part,  am  unwilling — indeed,  unable — 
to  contemplate  so  fatal,  so  serious  an  outcome.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  believe  if  we  can  raise  ourselves — I  am  not  talking  of  this 
country  alone,  I  am  talking  of  every  part  of  the  Empire — if 
we  can  raise  ourselves  to  that  high  level  of  unselfish  patriotism 
of  which  I  have  spoken,  in  which  men  shall  not  consider  merely 
their  own  particular  community  or  their  own  particular  industry, 
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but  shall  consider  the  common  needs  of  this  great  and  varied 
Empire  ;  if,  indeed,  we  can  raise  ourselves  to  those  heights,  and  I 
think  we  can — (Hear,  hear) — I  feel  confident  that  the  experience 
and  the  wisdom  which  have  been  born  of  centuries  of  free 
government  will  not  be  at  fault,  and  that  in  the  building-up  of 
empires  we  shall  prove  ourselves  in  the  future,  as  we  have 
shown  ourselves  in  the  past,  pioneers  of  enlightenment  which 
the  world  may  well  be  content  to  follow.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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***** 

Fiscal  Reform — Reply  to  Critics. 

I  turn,  then,  from  this  charge,  this  allegation  that  we  are 
immorally  clinging  to  office,  to  the  subject  of  fiscal  reform. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Here,  again,  there  have  been  an  extraordinary 
number  of  attacks  made  upon  me,  individually  and  personally, 
in  connection  with  this  subject.  Some  people  have  said  that  I 
was  dishonest,  but  dexterous.  Other  people  have  said  that  I 
am  dishonest  without  being  dexterous.  They  have  accused 
me  of  wrapping  up  my  views,  if  I  have  any  views  (laughter), 
with  such  extraordinary  ingenuity,  and  protecting  myself  from 
the  cross-examination  and  attack  of  my  critics  with  such  mar¬ 
vellous  agility,  that  the  party  may  have  been  kept  together,  but 
the  country  has  been  befogged  and  bewildered,  so  that  it  does 
not  know  now,  after  eighteen  months’  controversy,  what  is  the 
course  which  I  recommend — (Hear,  hear) — to  the  people  of  this 
country  in  connection  with  their  fiscal  affairs.  (Hear,  hear.)  I 
do  not  think  it  necessary  to  give  you  quotations,  because  you 
cannot  read  the  speech  even  of  a  moderate  member  of  the 
Opposition  without  seeing  the  charges  I  have  referred  to  ex¬ 
panded  immensely ;  and  I  think  I  should  even  weaken  the 
effect  I  wanted  to  produce  upon  you  if  I  were  to  attempt  to 
single  out  specimens  of  the  kind  of  attack  to  which  I  now  intend 
to  reply. 

Ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  think  I  know  what  constitutes  a  clear 
statement  as  well  as  any  man  living ;  and  I  say  with  absolute 
confidence  that  you  may  study  my  speeches  and  my  writings 
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since  this  fiscal  controversy  first  arose,  say  since  Whitsuntide 
of  last  year — because  I  remember  making  a  speech  on  it  just 
before  the  Whitsuntide  holidays — you  may  examine  everything 
I  have  said  and  written,  and  you  will  find  one  consistent  train 
of  thought  running  through  it,  perfectly  clear,  perfectly  intelli¬ 
gible,  and  perfectly  self-contained.  (Hear,  hear.)  With  regard  to 
the  very  able  men  of  whom  I  have  been  speaking,  I  do  not  know 
what  language  to  use.  I  am  very  unwilling  to  accuse  them  of 
stupidity,  and  I  am  very  unwilling  to  accuse  them  of  wilful 
misrepresentation ;  but  I  can  most  truly  say,  standing  here 
before  my  constituents,  who  know  me  and  have  known  me  for 
twenty  years,  that  I  have  the  utmost  difficulty  in  believing  that 
they  make  this  charge  of  wilful  obscurity  with  full  honesty  of 
purpose. 

Now  Mr.  Gladstone  had  the  gift  of  wrapping  up  his  meaning 
in  brilliant  and  eloquent  phraseology.  He  so  wrapped  it  up 
that  everybody  was  impressed  by  his  eloquence,  but  many 
people  could  not  get  at  the  kernel  of  the  meaning.  But  I  have 
still  endeavoured  to  make  that  meaning  clear.  I  have  often 
thought  why  it  was  some  persons  who,  I  think,  have  no  special 
political  object  to  gain,  express  themselves  doubtful  in  the 
matter ;  and  I  think  the  reason  is,  if  I  may  say  so  with  all 
respect,  that  they  read,  not  my  speeches  nor  my  writings,  but 
the  commentaries  upon  them.  (Hear,  hear.)  They  get  my 
ideas  not  from  what  I  say,  but  from  what  somebody  else 
chooses  to  say.  Much  more  important  writers  and  greater  men 
than  myself  have  sunk  in  their  time,  suffocated  under  the  cloud 
of  their  commentary  ;  and  I  think  if  people  would  read  the 
original  more  and  the  commentary  less  there  would  be  so  much 
less  confusion  of  ideas  than  there  is  at  this  moment.  (Hear, 
hear,  and  cheers.) 

But  there  is  yet  another  reason  why  some  persons  who  have 
not  given  much  thought  to  this  subject  see  a  genuine  case  in 
this  matter.  They  persist  in  using,  in  regard  to  the  controversy 
of  1904,  the  terminology  strictly  appropriate  to  the  middle  of  the 
last  century,  and  they  are  irritated  if  they  cannot  put  their  opinions 
frankly  in  one  pigeon-hole  or  another,  and  if  their  accustomed 
labels  do  not  seem  to  suit  the  new  articles.  (Laughter.)  I  am 
not  dealing  with  words.  I  am  dealing  with  realities.  It  matters 
very  little  how  you  label  them  so  long  as  you  understand,  so 
long  as  you  know,  what  they  are,  and  so  long  as  you  prove  or 
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disprove,  not  on  the  merits  of  the  classification  you  choose  to 
apply  to  them,  but  on  their  own  merits,  that  they  are  applicable 
to  the  needs  of  this  country  now  and  here.  (Hear,  hear.) 

The  Outline  of  his  Policy — Half  a  Sheet  of 

Notepaper. 

Mr.  Morley,  speaking  to  his  constituents,  as  I  am  speaking 
to  mine,  offered  a  handsome  donation,  I  believe,  to  any  voter  or 
citizen  of  the  burghs  which  he  represents  if  he  would  put  on 
a  sheet  of  notepaper  my  fiscal  views.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not 
know  what  Mr.  Gladstone  would  have  said  if  anybody  had 
asked  him  to  put  any  opinion  within  the  compass  of  a  sheet 
of  notepaper.  If  I  adequately  appreciate  the  soul  of  that  great 
man,  no  ordinary  notepaper  would  have  been  adequate  even 
for  a  much  smaller  subject  than  that  of  fiscal  reform.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But,  as  I  said  before,  I  have  not  Mr.  Gladstone’s  ampli¬ 
tude  of  statement  or  eloquence  of  delivery.  I  am,  however, 
perfectly  ready  to  state,  not,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  exactly  on  a 
sheet,  but  on  half  a  sheet  of  notepaper,  the  essence  and  out¬ 
line  of  my  views  of  fiscal  reform.  Here  it  is  (holding  up  a 
sheet  of  notepaper).  (A  voice :  ‘  Tell  us  what  they  are.’)  I 
propose  to  read  it  to  you.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers)  : 

First,  I  desire  such  an  alteration  of  our  fiscal  system  as  will 
give  us  a  freedom  of  action  impossible  while  we  hold  ourselves 
bound  by  the  maxim  that  no  taxation  should  be  imposed  except 
for  revenue.  I  desire  this  freedom  in  the  main  for  three  reasons. 
It  will  strengthen  our  hands  in  any  negotiations  by  which  we 
may  hope  to  lower  foreign  hostile  tariffs.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  It  may  enable  us  to  protect  the  fiscal  independence 
of  those  colonies  which  desire  to  give  us  preferential  treatment. 
(Hear,  hear,  and  cheers.)  It  may  be  useful  where  we  wish  to 
check  the  importation  of  those  foreign  goods  which,  because  they 
are  bounty-fed  or  tariff-protected  abroad ,  are  sold  below  cost 
price  here.  (Cheers.)  Such  importations  are  ultimately  as  inju¬ 
rious  to  the  British  consumer  as  they  are  immediately  disastrous 
to  the  British  producer.  Secondly,  I  desire  closer  commercial 
union  with  the  colonies  (Hear,  hear),  and  I  do  so  because  I 
desire  closer  union  in  all  its  best  modes,  and  because  this 
particular  mode  is  intrinsically  of  great  importance  and  has 
received  much  colonial  support.  I  also  think  it  might  produce 
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great  and  growing  commercial  advantages,  both  to  the  colonies 
and  the  Mother  Country,  by  promoting  freer  trade  between  them. 
(Hear,  hear.)  No  doubt  such  commercial  union  is  beset  with 
many  difficulties.  These  can  best  be  dealt  with  by  a  Colonial 
Conference  (Hear,  hear),  provided  its  members  are  permitted  to 
discuss  them  unhampered  by  limiting  instructions.  (Hear.) 
Thirdly,  I  recommend,  therefore,  that  the  subject  should  be 
referred  to  a  Conference  on  those  terms.  (Hear,  hear,  and 
cheers.)  Fourth,  and  last,  I  do  not  desire  to  raise  home  prices 
for  the  purpose  of  aiding  home  productions.  (A  voice  :  ‘  How 
are  you  going  to  manage  ?  ’) 

Now,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  what  I  read  out  to  you  is  merely 
a  summary  of  the  conclusions  of  speeches  and  writings  made  by 
me  during  the  last  eighteen  months.  (Hear,  hear.)  Of  course, 
in  that  statement,  which  occupied  only  two  sides,  only  half  a 
sheet,  of  notepaper,  objections  are  not  answered,  arguments  are 
not  developed  ;  but  I  think  the  kernel  and  essence  of  the  policy 
which  I  recommend  are  there  (cheers),  and  I  hope  that  Mr. 
Morley’s  constituents  will  take  advantage  of  his  offer.  I  hope 
many  of  them  will  send  in  that  document,  or  something  equiva¬ 
lent  to  it,  and  get  from  their  member  the  promised  reward. 
(Laughter.)  So  I  shall  be  able  to  do  for  Mr.  Morley  what  Mr. 
Morley,  I  think,  has  not  been  able  to  do  for  himself — namely, 
to  make  his  speech  profitable  to  his  audience.  (Laughter.) 

But  have  I  any  hope  that  this  statement,  which  I  think  all 
here  will  agree  is  concise  and  lucid  (Hear,  hear),  will  make  my 
position  clear  to  the  leaders  of  the  other  side  ?  Not  the  slightest. 
(Laughter.)  Those  who  are  determined  to  shut  their  eyes  will 
never  see.  Those  who  so  persistently  put  their  fingers  in  their 
ears  will  never  hear  ;  and  you  might  talk  to  these  gentlemen 
with  the  tongue  of  angels,  and  might  talk  to  them  through  the 
century,  and  they  will  remain  ignorant  of  what  the  policy  of  the 
Government  was,  or  of  what  the  policy  which  I  recommend  is. 
And  yet  I  think,  perhaps — though  I  do  not  anticipate  full  know¬ 
ledge  or  complete  conversion — I  think  if  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  and  Mr.  Morley  would  cut  out  from  the  report  of 
to-day’s  speech  that  half-sheet  of  notepaper,  if  they  would  study 
it  morning  and  evening  (laughter),  if  they  would  then  compare 
it  with  the  original  speeches  and  writings  which  are  the  basis  of 
it — although  I  do  not  think  they  will  ever  admit  that  they  fully 
understand  what  my  views  may  be  (laughter),  I  think  a  dim 
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glimmering  may  come  upon  them  in  some  moment  of  happy 
inspiration  (laughter),  and  that,  at  all  events  in  the  future,  they 
will  not  be  driven  to  lavish  and  to  call  forth  on  my  unfortunate 
head  all  the  accusations  of  dishonest  obscurity  and  dexterous 
concealment  which  is  now  their  favourite  platform  expedient. 
And  yet  I  often  wonder  why  it  is  that  they  are  driven  to  such 
expedients  in  order  to  obtain  what  are  called  ‘  the  sweets  of 
office  ’ ;  for  I  should  think  that  in  their  particular  case,  even 
more  than  in  the  case  of  other  men,  ‘  the  sweets  of  office 5  have 
in  them  necessarily  a  kernel  of  bitterness  and  a  root  of  diffi¬ 
culty  (cheers),  because  they  have  been,  through  all  these  years, 
using  their  position  as  leaders  of  the  Opposition  to  raise  difficul¬ 
ties  for  us  which,  when  they  come  into  office,  depend  upon  it, 
will  be  difficulties  for  them. 

***** 
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***** 

The  Working  Class  and  Empire. 

Dr.  Dreyfus,  in  his  introductory  remarks,  made  one  observa¬ 
tion  which  has  my  heartiest  concurrence.  He  congratulated 
me  upon  representing  what  is  called  a  working-class  constitu¬ 
ency  ;  and  I  think  he  was  well  advised  so  to  do.  I  have  always 
found  the  working  classes  of  this  country  open  to  the  loftiest 
ideals  of  British  citizenship.  They  are  animated  by  sentiments 
very  far  removed  from  mere  personal  interest.  They  remember 
that  they  are  citizens  of  a  great  Empire,  and  they  are  prepared 
— so  I  have  found  in  my  personal  experience — to  support  those 
who  appeal  to  them  on  that  side  of  the  political  controversies  of 
the  day  with  a  warm  and  a  faithful  enthusiasm.  (Hear,  hear.) 
Long  may  it  be  so.  For  if  once  in  this  country  we  each  of  us 
begin  to  think  of  our  own  special  and  particular  interests,  our 
own  local  concerns,  to  the  exclusion  of  those  wider  objects,  those 
greater  responsibilities,  which  our  position  as  citizens  of  the 
Empire  thrust  upon  us,  then,  indeed,  there  will  be  a  beginning  of 
decay  in  the  great  fabric  of  the  Empire,  and  our  colonies,  those 
daughter  communities  who  share  our  freedom,  our  culture,  and 
our  civilisation,  will  feel  that  they  can  no  further  look  to  this 
island  as  the  centre  of  the  Empire,  as  the  true  origin  and  fount 
of  the  Imperial  ideas  which  ought  to  animate  the  whole,  and 
they  in  their  turn  will  consider  their  separate  and  particular 
interests  rather  than  the  good  of  that  great  whole  of  which  they 
are  a  part.  We  cannot  doubt  that,  if  once  particularism  of  this 
kind  enters  into  an  Empire  so  loosely  constituted  as  ours,  the 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
January  28,  1905. 
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moment  of  dissolution  is  not  far  removed  from  us.  (Cheers.) 
However,  I  will  not  even  by  way  of  hypothesis  suggest  any  topic 
so  gloomy  on  the  present  occasion.  I  had  not  intended,  indeed, 
to  refer  to  it ;  yet  in  meeting  again  my  constituents,  with  whom 
I  have  so  often  taken  counsel  on  great  public  affairs,  I  feel  a  fresh 
assurance  that  they  feel  as  I  feel,  that  the  problems  that  we 
have  to  deal  with  in  our  internal  administration,  great  and 
important  as  they  are,  yet  sink  into  relative  insignificance  com¬ 
pared  with  those  great  exterior  responsibilities  which  we  cannot 
with  any  regard  to  our  patriotic  duty  endeavour  to  evade. 

The  Fiscal  Question. 

I  am  not  going  to  add  anything  to  what  I  said  last  night 
upon  one  of  the  great  controversies  which  now  divide  the  nation 
— the  fiscal  controversy,  as  it  is  called.  I  have  dealt  with  it,  I 
think,  quite  sufficiently ;  but  one  thing  I  may  say  with  regard 
to  what  fell  from  Dr.  Dreyfus  in  connection  with  the  date  of  the 
next  general  election.  He  quoted  me  correctly  as  saying  that, 
so  far  as  I  was  concerned,  so  long  as  the  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  enabled  the  present  Government  to  carry  on  their 
functions  with  dignity  and  utility  to  the  public,  so  long  shall  we 
consider  ourselves  bound  to  them  to  give  them  what  help  and 
guidance  we  can.  (Cheers.)  I  have  been  greatly  abused  for  this 
decision,  which  I  hold  to  be  strictly  constitutional ;  yet,  oddly 
enough,  my  memory  goes  back  to  a  time  when  Lord  Rosebery, 
for  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  made  a  public  appeal  to  the 
Government  not  to  rush  him  and  not  to  rush  the  country  upon 
the  question  of  fiscal  policy.  Well,  we  have  not  rushed  him. 
(Hear,  hear.)  We  do  not  propose  to  rush  him  (Hear,  hear),  but 
all  the  gratitude  we  get  is  abuse  for  not  rushing  him  at  once. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  So  far  am  I  from  desiring  to  do 
anything  that  can  be  described  as  rushing  him  that  the  scheme 
which  I  have  many  times  recommended  to  the  country,  and 
which  last  night  I  repeated  in  a  succinct  and  unmistakable 
form,  if  that  scheme  was  carried  out,  I  do  not  see  that  the 
country  would  be  called  upon  to  decide  the  colonial  aspect  of 
this  question  until,  not  only  one,  but  two  elections  have  passed. 
Because,  as  you  will  remember,  the  plan  which  I  have  recom¬ 
mended  to  the  country  in  the  speech  I  made  at  Edinburgh  was 
this — that  inasmuch  as  the  fiscal  controversy,  in  so  far  as  it 
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concerns  the  colonies,  is  beset  with  difficulties,  arising  out  of 
differences  of  circumstances  between  them  and  us,  differences 
of  fiscal  tradition  between  them,  the  best  way  to  deal  with  it 
was  to  have  a  free  Colonial  Conference  in  which  the  delegates 
or  the  representatives  of  the  various  self-governing  elements  of 
the  Empire  should  meet  together  to  discuss  without  prejudice, 
unhampered  by  special  instructions,  the  problem  of  closer  com¬ 
mercial  union  within  the  Empire.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  carries  with 
it,  you  will  observe,  almost  of  necessity,  that  when  these  delegates 
have  come  to  a  conclusion,  as  I  hope  they  will,  when  they  have 
contrived  a  scheme,  as  I  trust  they  may,  in  which  all  interests  have 
been  duly  considered,  that  will  have  to  be  referred,  not  merely 
to  the  electorate  of  the  various  self-governing  colonies,  but  to 
the  electorate  of  this  country ;  because,  unless  there  was  some 
such  appeal  from  the  scheme  proposed  by  the  Conference  to 
the  various  electorates,  it  is  evident  that  you  may  never  get  the 
colonies,  and  I  doubt  whether  you  would  get  the  people  of  this 
country,  to  leave  the  members  of  this  Conference  absolutely 
free  and  open  to  discuss  the  plans  and  look  at  this  problem 
from  all  sides,  without  which,  I  believe,  the  whole  Conference 
would  end  in  smoke,  and  anything  in  the  nature  of  fruitful 
decision  would  be  absolutely  impossible.  If  this  is  so,  need 
Lord  Rosebery  fear  being  needlessly  rushed  ?  Evidently  there 
can  be  no  rush  in  the  matter ;  it  is  a  subject  so  large  and  so 
important. 

In  my  view  the  people  of  this  country  should  approach  it 
with  the  utmost  deliberation,  neither  moved  on  the  one  side 
by  too  generous  a  desire  to  rush  into  schemes  which  maturer 
reflection  might  show  were  impossible,  and  moved  still  less  on 
the  other  side  by  those  narrow  and  selfish  considerations  which 
appear  to  be  the  only  ones  which  really  animate  the  leaders  of 
the  Opposition.  Let  us  not  fall  into  either  of  those  faults ; 
and  let  the  decision  of  the  Empire  when  it  comes  be  a  decision 
from  which  no  single  part  of  it  will  ever  be  tempted  to  with¬ 
draw,  a  decision  which  will  remain  for  all  time  and  mark  a  step 
in  the  further  consolidation  of  the  King’s  dominions,  without 
which  it  is  quite  impossible  that  the  vast  collection  of  the 
different  communities  of  which  the  Empire  is  made  up  should 
bear  their  full  share  in  carrying  forward  the  civilisation  and  the 
freedom  of  humanity.  (Cheers.)  Those  are  the  ideas  I  would 
put  before  you.  The  scheme  by  which  they  have  to  be  done  I 
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have  described  in  detail  elsewhere,  and  I  am  confident  this  con¬ 
stituency  at  any  rate  will  vibrate  to  any  call  which  may  be 
made  upon  it  to  reach  this  great  Imperial  idea ;  for  Manchester 
from  the  very  beginning  of  time,  when  its  political  instincts 
awoke,  has  been  the  home  of  men  whose  patriotism  was  of  no 
narrow  or  parochial  order,  but  extended  to  the  very  utmost 
limits  even  of  this  vast  Empire.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON 
MR.  ASQUITH’S  AMENDMENT  TO  THE  ADDRESS.1 

‘  At  the  end  of  the  question  to  add  the  words  : 

“  And  we  humbly  represent  to  Your  Majesty  that  the 
various  aspects  of  the  fiscal  question  having  now 
been  fully  discussed  in  the  country  for  nearly  two 
years,  the  time  has  come  for  submitting  the  issue  to 
the  people  without  further  delay.”  ’ 

[February  16,  1905.] 


The  right  hon.  gentleman  referred  at  the  beginning  of  his 
speech  to  the  disability  under  which  he  suffered  from  having 
already  made  a  considerable  contribution  the  other  night  to 
what  is  practically  the  same  debate  as  that  in  which  we  are 
now  engaged.  I  suffer  from  a  like  misfortune.  I  have,  in 
truth,  very  little  to  add  to  what  I  said  on  Tuesday  last ;  nor  do 
I  think  that  anybody  who  has  listened  to  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man  will  feel  that  anything  he  has  said  gives  me  much  to  reply 
to  with  which  I  did  not  sufficiently  deal  on  the  previous  occasion. 
The  amendment  which  is  before  us  is,  I  think,  of  a  very  special, 
if  not  of  an  absolutely  unique,  character.  It  says  that  we 
have  discussed  the  fiscal  question  so  long,  and  are  therefore  so 
intimately  acquainted  with  it,  that  the  time  has  come  for 
submitting  the  issue  to  the  people  without  further  delay. 
I  should  have  thought  myself  that  the  statement  of  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  who  moved  this  amendment — that  the  fiscal 
question  had  been  sufficiently  discussed — was  a  singular  prelude 
to  a  two  days’  debate,  in  which  it  has  been  still  further  dis¬ 
cussed  (laughter) ;  and  if,  as  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the 
Border  Burghs  has  told  us  in  his  contribution  to  the  discussion, 
we  really  know  all  about  it,  I  do  not  quite  follow  the  logic  which 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
February  17,  1905. 
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has  induced  him  to  state  his  very  natural  desire  to  turn  the 
Government  out  in  the  particular  terms  which  he  has  selected 
for  the  purpose.  I  am  not  sure,  indeed,  whether  the  passage 
at  arms  or  brief  dispute  which  took  place  between  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  the  mover  of  the  amendment  and  my  right  hon. 
friend  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  does  not  show  that 
there  are  yet  some  questions  which  require  to  be  discussed. 

My  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Birmingham  has 
been  throughout  these  debates  contrasted  with  myself  as  the  lucid 
speaker  compared  with  the  obscure  speaker,  the  plain  and  direct 
exponent  of  a  policy  with  the  nebulous  metaphysician  who  wraps 
up  abstract  doctrines  in  unintelligible  language.  (Laughter.) 
I  am  not  at  all  disputing  my  right  hon.  friend’s  greater  claims 
to  the  title  of  a  lucid  exponent  of  his  views ;  I  hope  I  do  not 
fall  very  much  behind  him  ;  but  as  I  regard  him  as  one  of  the 
clearest  speakers  of  my  acquaintance,  I  do  not  pretend  in  that 
respect  to  put  myself  on  an  equality  with  him.  But  it  appears 
that,  lucid  as  he  is,  clearly  as  every  hon.  gentleman  opposite 
professes  to  understand  what  he  desires,  far  as  he  rises  above 
anything  that  I  can  do  in  the  way  of  expounding  a  fiscal  policy, 
he  has  yet  not  succeeded  in  driving  into  the  head  of  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Fife,  who  certainly  does  not  lack  intelligence, 
the  fiscal  principles  which  he  is  recommending  to  the  country. 
For  the  member  for  Fife  gave  us  yesterday  what  struck  me  as 
a  very  strange  version  of  the  principles  of  my  right  hon.  friend — 
though  it  is  not  my  business  to  deal  with  the  subject.  My 
right  hon.  friend  gets  up  to-day  and  points  out  to  the  House 
that  the  principles  of  fiscal  policy  he  recommends  are  of  a 
totally  different  complexion  (‘  Oh  !  ’) — that  is  what  he  did  say — 
of  a  totally  different  complexion  from  those  which  the  right 
hon.  member  for  Fife  was  good  enough  to  put  into  his  mouth. 

Well,  Sir,  I  am  a  little  consoled  by  my  total  failure  to  make 
my  views  clear  to  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  when  I  find  no 
greater  success  has  attended  the  even  more  continuous  and  able 
efforts  of  my  right  hon.  friend.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  noble  friend 
the  member  for  Greenwich  was  good  enough  this  afternoon  to 
come  to  my  rescue  and  to  explain  that  among  the  ignorant  he 
at  all  events  was  understanding — that  if  nobody  else  compre¬ 
hended  the  obscure  metaphysics  which  I  am  pleased  to  describe 
as  a  fiscal  policy,  he  at  all  events  understood  them  now  and 
had  always  done  so.  And  I  am  sure  he  does  understand  them 
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and  has  always  understood  them.  But  my  noble  friend  was 
not  content  with  my  having  succeeded  in  explaining  to  him 
my  views  in  a  manner  which  made  them  comprehensible  ;  he 
said  it  was  the  bounden  duty  of  every  public  man  to  make  them 
understood  by  everybody,  and  that  if  a  public  man  was  mis¬ 
understood  he  was  not  fit  for  the  responsibilities  which  he  had 
taken  upon  himself.  Rather  a  hard  doctrine,  I  think.  (Laughter.) 
I  am  not  sure  that  even  my  noble  friend  is  always  understood. 
(Laughter.)  I  am  not  sure,  if  we  are  to  proceed  to  the  discovery 
of  each  other’s  views  by  the  process  which  is  now  so  favoured  a 
one  among  gentlemen  on  the  other  side  — namely,  the  framing  of 
questions  in  their  own  language,  putting  them  to  one  across  the 
floor  of  the  House,  and  demanding  f  aye  ’  or  ‘  no  ’  for  an  answer 
— if  that  is  the  future  organum  of  investigation  which  is  to 
be  adopted  by  this  House  and  the  country,  I  am  not  sure  that 
my  noble  friend  would  fare  very  well  if  he  were  questioned  on 
subjects  in  which  he  takes  a  profound  interest,  and  in  regard  to 
which  he  has  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  debates  of  this 
House.  If,  for  instance,  somebody  were  to  ask  him,  ‘  Are  you  a 
Ritualist?’  (Much  laughter.)  Now  I  know  as  a  matter  of 
fact  that  my  noble  friend  is  not  a  Ritualist.  (An  hon.  member  : 
‘  You  understand  it.’)  I  understand  it  (laughter),  and  I  know 
he  is  not ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  a  series  of  questions 
might  be  put  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  who  specially  arrogate 
to  themselves  the  proud  title  of  Protestant,  put  to  him  across 
the  floor  of  this  House,  which  he  would  be  very  sorry  to 
answer  by  a  direct  ‘  aye  ’  or  a  direct  ‘  no.’  (Laughter.)  And  if 
they  said  to  him,  ‘Well,  it  is  quite  evident  you  cannot  give  a 
plain  answer  to  a  plain  question,  and  the  natural  conclusion  is 
that  you  are  little  better  than  a  Papist  ’  (laughter),  my  noble 
friend  would,  in  my  opinion,  have  great  reason  to  complain 
of  the  injustice  of  the  operation.  But  I  think  he  would  find 
it  extremely  difficult  to  distinguish  it  from  the  species  of  cross- 
examination  which  hon.  gentlemen  apply  on  economic  subjects 
to  me  and  to  others  on  this  side — gentlemen  who  know  in  some 
cases  as  little  about  economics  as  the  supposed  questioner  of 
my  noble  friend  would  know  of  the  mysteries  of  theology. 
(Laughter.) 

My  noble  friend  is  an  economist.  He  does  understand, 
whether  he  agrees  or  not,  the  economic  problems  with  which  he 
deals.  He  understands  the  argument  and  the  distinctions  that 
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are  necessary — distinctions  absolutely  ignored  in  a  great  deal  of 
the  platform  splashing-about  that  goes  on  during  the  recess. 
(Laughter  and  cheers.)  But  there  are  gentlemen  who  really 
do  seem  to  think  that  the  whole  science  of  political  economy 
can  be  adequately  embodied  in  two  or  three  sentences,  and 
that  the  whole  body  of  economic  thinkers  must  fall  either 
into  the  division  which  they  are  pleased  to  label  with  some 
obscure  definition  of  their  own  as  Free  Traders  or  into  the 
division  which  they  label  with  some  equally  obscure  definition 
which  they  describe  as  Protectionist.  That  rough-and-ready 
method  of  dealing  with  great  and  complicated  questions  does 
not  help  to  their  serious  and  sober  solution  ;  and  I  should  be 
sorry  to  think  that  the  prolongation  of  this  discussion,  so  much 
deprecated  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  would  not  do  some¬ 
thing,  at  all  events,  to  clear  the  air  of  certain  of  the  fallacies 
which  appear  to  govern  the  thoughts,  and  still  more  the  speeches, 
of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  have  been  informed — I  have  not  verified  the  quotation, 
but  I  believe  it  to  be  true — that  Mr.  Bright  had  considerable 
qualms  about  the  economic  orthodoxy  in  the  matter  of  Free 
Trade  of  John  Stuart  Mill.  John  Stuart  Mill — who  on  the 
whole,  perhaps,  contributed  more  to  economic  science  than  any 
man  in  the  last  century,  or,  at  any  rate,  in  the  last  three-quarters 
of  the  last  century — like  other  economists,  had  pointed  out  that 
there  were  certain  cases  in  infant  communities  in  which  it  might 
be  held  that  a  system  of  Protection  could  give  important  aid  to 
nascent  and  struggling  industries — nowadays  a  perfectly  familiar 
contention  to  those  with  even  a  smattering  of  knowledge  of  this 
subject.  But  I  believe  that  Mr.  Bright  said  that  that  one  pro¬ 
position  of  Mr.  Mill  did  more  harm  to  the  cause  of  Free  Trade 
than  all  the  good  done  by  the  rest  of  the  two  volumes  which 
embodied  economic  science  as  it  was  then  understood. 

I  believe  that  nothing  is  gained  by  allowing  ourselves  to 
become,  not  the  masters,  but  the  slaves  of  the  language  we  use. 
(Cheers  and  counter-cheers.)  What  we  want  to  know  is  not 
the  particular  classification  of  a  particular  opinion  or  a  par¬ 
ticular  policy,  but  what  the  policy  is.  (Opposition  cheers.) 
The  right  hon.  Baronet  the  member  for  Berwick,  in  a  speech 
he  made  last  night,  showed  that  he  was  one  of  those  who,  like 
my  noble  friend  the  member  for  Greenwich,  did  not  find  any 
difficulty  in  understanding  the  doctrines  I  have  tried  to  preach 
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to  the  country.  But  he  said  it  was  impossible  to  argue  against 
them,  because  they  were  of  too  abstract  a  character.  How, 
he  said,  dealing  with  the  particular  question  of  ‘  retaliation,’  can 
you  argue  in  the  abstract  about  war  ?  I  do  not  like  the  name, 
but  for  the  sake  of  convenience  I  will  use  it.  No  doubt  the 
policy  of  ‘  retaliation  ’  does  resemble  war.  It  is  a  kind  of  peace¬ 
ful  war.  (Some  Opposition  cries  of  ‘  A  sort  of  war,’  and 
laughter.)  Well,  it  is  war  without  bloodshed.  And  the  right 
hon.  Baronet  asks,  ‘  How  can  you  discuss  so  abstract  a  thing 
as  war  ?  ’  and  says,  ‘  As  you  cannot  discuss  so  abstract  a  thing  as 
war,  in  the  same  way  you  cannot  discuss  so  abstract  a  thing  as 
“retaliation.”’  You  may  not  be  able  to  discuss  so  abstract  a 
thing  as  war,  but  you  can  discuss  that  very  concrete  entity, 
armaments,  fleets,  arms,  and  the  materiel  by  which  war  is  made. 
(Hear,  hear.)  And  that  is  really  the  precise  parallel  between  a 
war  in  the  ordinary  sense  of  the  word  and  ‘  retaliation.’ 

Liberty  of  negotiation,  as  I  prefer  to  call  it,  does  for  you  in 
your  commercial  affairs  precisely  what  fleets  and  armies  do  for 
you  in  the  political  arena.  They  do  not  mean,  as  some  hon. 
gentlemen  seem  to  suppose  they  mean,  war.  On  the  contrary, 
as  everybody  knows,  they  are  often  the  very  condition  of  peace ; 
and  so  it  is  with  the  power,  the  freedom  of  negotiation.  (Cheers.) 
Attempts  will  be  made  against  the  commerce  of  this  country, 
unless  we  have  this  power,  which  would  never  be  made  if  we 
had  it.  (Cheers.)  It  will  not  even  be  necessary  to  consider 
how  the  attack  is  to  be  met,  because  the  attack  will  never  be 
made.  It  is  a  thing  that  cannot  be  proved  ;  but  I  believe  that 
the  very  fact  that  that  policy  has  obtained  so  large  and,  as  I 
think,  so  growing  a  measure  of  support  in  the  general  com¬ 
munity  has  already  had  a  good  effect  upon  the  commercial 
policy  of  other  nations.  (Cheers.)  And  if  the  country  were  to 
grant  that  mandate  which  we  ask  of  them,  then,  Sir,  I  believe 
that,  without  changing  a  tax  or  going  through  the  labour  of 
considering  your  fiscal  policy,  this  country  would  be  saved  from 
a  vast  number  of  commercial  outrages  from  which  we  are  now 
unwilling,  reluctant,  but  patient  and  helpless  sufferers. 

I  have  not  much  more  to  say  to  the  House  upon  the  amend¬ 
ment  strictly  considered,  though  I  have  something  to  say.  But 
before  I  come  to  that  final  word  I  do  not  think  I  can  wholly 
put  on  one  side  some  observations  made  to  me  in  the  nature  of 
an  appeal  by  my  noble  friend  in  the  very  interesting  speech 
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which  he  made  this  afternoon.  I  was  sorry  that  my  noble 
friend  dragged  before  this  House  questions  of  domestic 
differences  among  us,  the  reality  of  which,  of  course,  I  do  not 
deny  and  never  attempted  to  deny.  But  these,  I  think,  are 
not  matters  to  be  dealt  with  before  an  audience  which  is 
naturally,  and  from  their  point  of  view  quite  rightly,  hostile 
and  contemptuous.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘No,’  and  an  hon. 
member,  ‘  Sympathetic.’)  I  think  that  perhaps  it  is  that  we  on 
this  side  of  the  House  are  young  and  inexperienced  in  these  diffi¬ 
culties.  We  have  not  been  inoculated  with  a  virus  which  with 
long  practice  has  perhaps  made  hon.  members  opposite  immune. 
I  noticed  the  other  day,  for  instance,  that  among  the  triumphs 
—  I  think  the  most  recent  triumph — at  by-elections  was  the 
hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  North  Dorset.  Well,  the  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Dorset,  as  I  am  informed,  has 
explicitly  pledged  himself  against  Home  Rule.  He  has  ex¬ 
plicitly  pledged  himself  in  favour  of  what  his  friends  call  ‘  doles  ’ 
(laughter)  ;  and  he  has  adopted  a  sympathetic  attitude  even 
to  that  iniquitous  measure  the  Licensing  Bill  of  last  session. 
They  do  not  advertise  these  facts.  (Laughter.) 

Mr.  WILLS  (Dorset,  N.) :  If  I  am  in  order,  perhaps  I  may 
be  allowed  to  make  a  single  remark.  Although  in  his  first  two 
inferences  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  may  be  described  as 
being  accurate,  in  his  last  inference  he  is  absolutely  inaccurate. 
(Cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  I  am  obliged  to  the  hon.  gentleman  for  his 
interruption  and  for  correcting  a  misrepresentation  which  I  can 
assure  him  was  absolutely  unintentional.  The  hon.  gentleman, 
then,  was  not  sympathetic  towards  the  Licensing  Bill,  but  he 
is  pledged  against  Home  Rule,  and  he  is  pledged  in  favour  of 
‘  doles.’ 

Mr.  WILLS  :  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  probably 
aware  of  the  actual  facts  of  the  case  with  regard  to  what  he 
has  called  ‘doles.’  (Ministerial  cries  of  ‘No.’)  The  pledge 
which  I  gave  was  that  I  and,  I  believe,  several  others  upon  this 
side  of  the  House  are  in  favour  of  the  retention  of  the  Agri¬ 
cultural  Rating  Act  (Ministerial  cheers)  until  such  time  as  the 
Liberal  party  can  deal  with  the  rating  question  upon  a  proper 
basis,  which  is — not  partial  relief  to  one  set  of  ratepayers,  but 
relief  to  all.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  I  might  comment,  perhaps,  upon  the 
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Elysium  in  which  everybody  is  to  be  relieved  of  rates,  but  I 
will  not.  The  hon.  gentleman  is  a  new  member  of  this  House, 
and  the  last  thing  I  should  desire  to  do  would  be  to  make  an 
attack  upon  him.  I  only  want  to  point  out  how  very  much 
better  these  little  differences  are  managed  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House  than  on  this.  (Laughter.)  I  regret  my  noble  friend  found 
it  necessary  to  enter  into  the  argument — not  strictly  relevant, 
I  think,  to  the  question  before  us — with  regard  to  the  position 
of  some  members  of  the  party  in  their  constituencies.  My 
view  is  that  it  is  the  business  of  the  constituency  to  select  its 
member ;  and,  so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  I  welcome  every  man 
of  Unionist  opinions  as  a  supporter  of  the  Government — (‘  Hear 
hear,’  *  Oh,  oh,’  cries  of  ‘  Ritchie  ’) — and  would  be  glad  to  give 
him  any  aid  in  my  power.  It  is  injurious  to  the  best  interests, 
not  merely  of  the  party,  but,  what  is  of  much  more  importance, 
the  causes  the  party  represents,  to  have  unnecessary  divisions  in 
this  House  or  in  the  constituencies. 

Lord  H.  CECIL  :  May  I  ask  my  right  hon.  friend  whom  he 
would  vote  for  if  he  were  an  elector  of  the  city  of  Durham  ? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  Balfour  :  Does  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  the 
city  of  Durham  come  under  the  category  I  have  described  ? 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  ELLIOT  (Durham) :  As  Durham  has  been  dragged  into 
the  discussion  more  than  I  could  wish,  the  real  question  there 
is  whether  a  candidate  brought  forward  by  the  Tariff  Reform 
League  would  be  accepted  as  a  supporter  of  the  Government. 
(Hear,  hear.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  Surely  the  constituents  have  the  right  to  select 
and  return  whom  they  please,  whether  they  support  the  Govern¬ 
ment  or  whether  they  do  not  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Very  well ;  and 
surely  my  view  is  confined  to  giving  aid  to  those  who  support  us. 
(‘  Oh,  oh.’)  Is  it  suggested  that  any  other  principle  obtains  on  the 
other  side  of  the  House  ?  Is  it  suggested  that  when  they  are  in 
power  their  organisations  aid  other  than  the  supporters  of  the 
Government  ?  Of  course,  the  same  rule  must  apply  to  all  parties  ; 
it  is  a  fundamental  principle  of  party  organisation,  and  nobody 
can  suggest  any  other.  Now  it  is  said  this  question  has  been 
adequately  discussed,  and  I  think  the  last  person  to  make  that 
statement  was  the  hon.  and  learned  member  for  the  Border 
Burghs.  How  did  he  support  it  ?  He  said  :  ‘  We  have  heard 
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all  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  West  Birming¬ 
ham  has  got  to  say  and  all  that  the  Prime  Minister  has  to  say  ; 
we  know  the  whole  question  ;  why  go  on  debating  a  matter 
which  has  been  thoroughly  expounded  ?’  Well,  I  dissent  from 
this  theory  that  the  questions  are  all  to  be  asked  on  one  side  and 
to  be  answered  on  the  other.  I  put  the  question  on  Tuesday, 
and  none  of  the  speakers  since  have  thought  fit  to  answer  it, 
‘  Why  are  all  the  questions  to  be  put  to  us  and  none  by  us  ?  ’ 
(‘  Because  you  are  the  Government.’  Hear,  hear.)  Is  that  the 
accepted  answer  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Very  well.  I  should  have 
thought  that,  as  this  matter  relates  entirely  to  what  is  to  happen 
after  the  election,  the  people  to  be  examined  are  those  who  are 
to  become  the  Government  after  the  election.  (Hear,  hear.) 
If,  therefore,  the  hon.  gentleman  holds  with  others  on  that  side 
that  those  who  think  with  him  will  be  the  Government,  then 
to  them  questions  should  be  addressed.  (‘  Oh,  oh.’)  Does  he 
suppose  that  argument  has  a  flaw  in  it  ?  How  can  we  con¬ 
sider  the  subject  fully  discussed  unless  right  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite  have  undergone  their  catechism  and  given  their  plain 
answers  to  questions  ?  What  do  they  think  about  ‘  retaliation  ’  ? 
Are  right  hon.  gentlemen  of  opinion  that  nothing  in  that  direc¬ 
tion  is  desirable  ?  (Hear,  hear,  and  ‘  No.’)  Are  right  hon. 
gentlemen  prepared  to  allow  any  steps  in  tariff  negotiation 
to  be  conducted  under  their  eyes,  however  injurious  to  this 
country,  without  making  some  attempt  at  all  events  to  stop 
them.  (Hear,  hear,  and  cries  of  ‘  Answer.’)  I  do  not  hold 
with  the  methods  of  cross-examination  which  require  an  imme¬ 
diate  answer.  I  am  putting  questions  which  might  be  answered 
at  some  length  before  we  come  to  a  decision.  I  observe  that 
hon.  and  right  hon.  gentlemen  cannot  answer  that  question 
monosyllabically.  I  will  ask  another  question.  Do  right  hon. 
gentlemen  who  have  criticised  the  Sugar  Convention  think  that 
we  ought  to  permit  the  extension  of  this  system  of  bounties  and 
drawbacks  to  be  organised  in  foreign  nations  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  the  natural  sources  of  supply  in  our  own  Empire 
being  developed  and  with  no  future  advantage  to  the  consumer 
at  all  ?  Again  there  is  no  monosyllabic  answer  given.  I  will 
ask  one  more  question.  (‘  Oh,  oh.’)  Why  are  hon.  gentlemen  so 
impatient  when  I  ask  two  or  three  questions,  seeing  they  have 
been  showering  questions  upon  us  and  I  have  had  a  great  deal  of 
patience  with  them  ?  (Laughter.)  Are  the  right  hon.  gentleman 
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and  his  friends  prepared  to  state  upon  their  authority  as  leaders 
of  their  party  that  they  do  not  think  that  the  colonies  should  be 
permitted  with  us  to  discuss  freely  and  openly,  without  prejudice 
and  without  limitations,  that  which  the  colonies  have  over  and 
over  again  said  is  one  of  the  greatest  interests  that  they  have  in 
connection  with  drawing  closer  the  bonds  of  Empire  ?  I  do  not 
say  whether  a  scheme  is  possible  or  impossible — the  difficulties 
are  great ;  but  are  you  going  to  allow  them  to  be  discussed 
freely  and  openly  in  conference,  or  are  you  going  to  refuse  that 
permission  ?  That  is  a  question  which  ought  to  be  answered 
monosyllabically.  That  is  a  plain  question  ;  and  again  the 
same  melancholy  silence  reigns  upon  benches  which  have  been 
pouring  forth  questions  day  after  day,  and  hour  after  hour,  since 
the  House  met.  (Cheers.) 

Now  I  hope  that  these  questions  will  be  pressed  home,  in 
this  House  and  out  of  it,  in  the  election  and  before  it.  I  hope 
that  when  in  the  fulness  of  time  (a  laugh)  this  House  is  dissolved 
we  shall  not  have  simply  before  us  the  criticisms  of  hon.  and 
right  hon.  gentlemen  upon  the  fiscal  policy  which  we  propose 
on  this  side,  but  that  we  shall  have  very  distinct  answers  to  our 
plain  questions  as  to  how  they  propose  to  deal  with  difficulties 
which  all  must  admit  to  be  real,  whether  they  think  them 
remediable  or  irremediable.  And  I  confess  that  if  they  are 
going  to  sit  down  permanently  under  these  national  and  Imperial 
disabilities,  if  they  are  going  to  shut  the  door  against  even  the 
consideration  of  methods  by  which  they  are  to  be  met,  they  will 
be  ill-fulfilling  their  duties  as  responsible  for  the  conduct  of 
one  of  the  two  great  parties  of  the  State. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
indulged  in  an  unwonted  vein  of  prophecy,  and  drew  a  fancy 
picture  of  the  length  of  time  it  would  take  in  order  to  carry  out 
any  material  portion  of  that  policy  of  closer  commercial  union 
with  the  colonies  for  which  my  right  hon.  friend  and  we  on 
this  side  have  so  earnestly  pleaded.  I  think  the  House  makes 
a  great  mistake  with  regard  to  these  matters.  I  noticed  they 
are  deeply  perturbed  by  the  movement  of  prices  in  a  given  six 
months,  and  by  the  returns  which  the  Board  of  Trade  may 
show  this  year  or  that.  We  are  dealing — and  this  is  a  funda¬ 
mental  thing  to  be  kept  in  view — with  phenomena  which  do 
not  affect  this  year  or  next  year,  which  do  not  affect  our  lives 
alone,  but  which  affect  generations.  It  is  not  as  if  these  colonies 
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were  always  stationary  communities,  always  going  to  remain 
at  the  same  relative  magnitude  as  at  the  present  time.  They 
are  rapidly  growing  nations,  with  a  commercial  and  industrial 
future  before  them  which  it  is  impossible  to  measure  and 
difficult  to  picture.  In  what  direction  that  commercial  future 
will  develop — whether  it  will  be  one  in  which  we  are  permitted  to 
take  a  large  and  permanent  share — (cheers) — may  depend  upon 
the  decision  which,  not  this  House,  but  this  country  gives  in  the 
near  future.  (Opposition  cheers.) 

What  answer  is  it  to  a  consideration  like  that  to  say  that 
a  month  here  or  a  general  election  there  may  put  off  the  great 
and  final  issues  ?  What  we  really  have  to  keep  in  mind  is 
the  proportion  of  the  great  problem  we  have  to  deal  with. 
It  is  not  the  problem  which  presents  itself  here  and  now 
in  this  country.  The  problem  we  have  to  determine  is  whether 
these  great  creative  and  formative  forces  which  are  moulding 
the  commercial  destinies  of  the  Empire  shall  be  turned  to 
the  best  advantage  for  Imperial  unity,  or  whether  we  are  to 
sit  quietly  by  with  folded  hands  idly  repeating  old  formulas, 
true,  but  in  many  cases  inapplicable  to  the  present  condition  of 
affairs — whether  we  are  to  do  our  best  against  difficulties  the 
magnitude  of  which  I  have  never  attempted  to  minimise,  and 
to  say  that  responsibilities  greater  than  any  that  have  been 
placed  on  a  free  people  are  to  be  productive  of  the  greatest 
results,  not  for  ourselves,  not  for  labour  and  capital  as  they  are 
at  this  moment  in  these  islands,  but  labour  and  capital  as  they 
are  and  will  be  in  the  vast  countries  over  which  the  King 
rules.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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MR.  WINSTON  CHURCHILL’S  MOTION.1 

‘That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  per¬ 
manent  unity  of  the  British  Empire  will  not  be  secured 
through  a  system  of  preferential  duties  based  upon 
the  protective  taxation  of  food.’ 

[March  8,  1905.] 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  no  very  great  length  of  time  before  us— 
(cheers) — in  which  to  finish  the  discussion,  and  I  am  aware  that 
a  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  a  desire  to  speak,  as  un¬ 
questionably  he  has  a  right  to  speak.  I  will  therefore  make  such 
remarks  as  I  must  make  as  concise  as  possible  ;  but  I  think  the 
House  will  admit  that  I  could  not  allow  this  debate  to  come 
to  a  conclusion  without  saying  something  in  defence  of  the 
course  for  which  the  Government  are  responsible,  and  admit 
that  they  are  responsible. 

The  speeches  of  the  mover  and  seconder  were  directed 
against  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Birmingham, 
who  has  just  replied  in  a  speech  of  singular  beauty  and 
eloquence.  But,  as  I  conceive  the  situation,  the  true  attack 
was  not  upon  my  right  hon.  friend,  but  is  upon  the  Government 
of  which  I  am  a  member,  and  in  particular  against  the  policy 
I  have  advocated  in  more  than  one  speech,  and  notably  in  a 
speech  I  made  at  Edinburgh.  My  noble  friend  the  member  for 
Middlesex  stated,  in  the  earlier  portion  of  his  remarks,  that 
he  had  read  that  speech  and  that  he  found  himself— I  do  not 
think  he  said  in  entire  agreement — but,  at  all  events,  that  he 
had  a  large  measure  of  agreement  with  it. 

Now  what  did  that  speech  essentially  contain  ?  It  con¬ 
tained  two  statements  ;  and  the  first  was  that  I  individually 
was  unalterably  attached  to  the  principle  of  Free  Trade  (Hear, 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
March  9,  1905. 
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hear),  and  that  I  did  not,  and  never  would,  accept  the  respon¬ 
sibility  for  a  Protective  policy.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may  say  that 
within  that  speech  I  defined,  with  unimpeachable  lucidity,  what 
I  meant  by  Protection,  and  my  belief  is  that  it  is  in  accordance 
with  the  views  of  sound  political  economists  for  many  genera¬ 
tions  past.  I  am  not  going  to  discuss  the  various  definitions. 
My  noble  friend  has  given  one  of  his  own  ;  but  if  he  finds  good 
authority  for  it  in  books  of  sound  political  economists  I  shall  be 
rather  surprised.  At  all  events  there  was  no  ambiguity  in  mine  ; 
and  it  is  because  in  the  word  as  used  by  the  hon.  gentleman  who 
brought  forward  this  motion  to-night  there  has  been  shown  to 
be  ambiguity  there  is  a  reason  why  the  Government  propose 
the  course  they  intend  to  take  to-night,  and  in  which  they  ask 
the  House  to  follow  them. 

Well,  that  was  one  element  in  that  speech  I  made  at 
Edinburgh  ;  and  the  second  element  was  an  appeal  to  the 
country  in  the  case  of  the  controversy  raging  on  the  fiscal 
question,  an  appeal  to  the  country  to  discuss  our  colonial 
relations  in  a  free  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  believe 
that  my  statement  on  that  subject  was  a  bit  more  ambiguous 
than  my  statement  as  to  Protection  ;  it  was  clear,  it  was  definite, 
it  was  complete  ;  and  it  is  because,  in  my  judgment,  the  resolu¬ 
tion  moved  by  the  hon.  gentleman  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  and  seconded  by  an  hon.  gentleman  who  is  a  member 
of  the  party  on  this  side — it  is  because  that  resolution  flies  in 
the  face  of  that  second  part  of  my  speech  made  at  Edinburgh 
that,  in  my  opinion,  all  who  are  good  enough  to  accept  the 
policy  I  have  recommended  to  the  country  ought  to  support  the 
Government  in  the  Lobby  this  evening.  (Cheers.) 

How  my  noble  friend,  who  approves  the  speech  made  at 
Edinburgh,  and  who  approves  by  implication  of  the  proposition 
for  a  free  Conference,  can  vote  in  support  of  a  resolution  which 
flies  in  the  face  of  a  free  Conference  passes  my  comprehension 
altogether.  (Hear,  hear.)  My  noble  friend  stated  that  all  of 
the  colonial  Premiers  have  already  laid  down  conditions  which 
are  inconsistent  with  a  free  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  must 
not  be  taken  as  accepting  my  noble  friend’s  statement  of  fact, 
but  I  will  accept  it  provisionally  for  the  purposes  of  this  argu¬ 
ment.  It  is  precisely  that  example  which  I  think  ought  not  to 
be  followed  if  we  are  to  bring  this  great  Imperial  issue  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion ;  and  the  circumstance  that  these  gentle- 
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men  have  stated  that  they  would  never  admit  some  cherished 
principle  of  their  colony  to  come  under  discussion  or  be  inter¬ 
fered  with  in  a  free  Conference  is  surely  a  warning  that  we 
ought  not  to  follow  that  example.  We  ought,  on  the  other 
hand,  carefully  to  abstain  from  doing  anything  of  the  kind, 
and,  if  we  can,  induce  our  colonies  to  imitate  the  course  which 
I  hope  we  shall  take  ourselves  by  coming  into  the  Conference 
unpledged  and  unfettered,  in  order  to  bring  its  deliberations 
to  a  successful  termination.  My  noble  friend  is  going  to  vote 
against  us  because,  as  he  says,  he  has  always  been  against 
Protective  taxation  of  food  ;  and  for  that  reason,  whenever  he 
sees  a  resolution  against  Protective  taxation  of  food,  he  will 
throw  every  other  consideration  to  the  winds,  and,  though  no 
human  being  suspects  him  of  wanting  Protective  taxation  of 
food,  he  must  give  open  profession  of  his  faith  in  the  Division 
Lobby. 

I  dare  say  there  are  gentlemen  in  the  House  who  are  in 
favour  of  Protective  taxation  of  food.  Certainly  I  am  not 
(cheers),  and  I  do  not  believe  my  noble  friend  thinks  I  am.  It 
seems  to  me  sufficient  to  make  that  statement  in  the  clearest 
and  most  explicit  language,  on  the  platform  and  in  the  House, 
without,  by  recording  a  vote  which  is  perfectly  unnecessary  as 
a  mere  profession  of  faith,  a  violation  of  the  very  canons  that, 
with  my  noble  friend’s  consent  and  the  general  approval  of  the 
party,  I  have  ventured  to  lay  down  for  the  summoning  of 
this  Conference.  (Hear,  hear.)  Therefore  1  would  respectfully 
say  to  my  noble  friend  that,  even  if  the  amendment  which  we 
are  going  to  vote  on  to-night  was  an  alternative  to  the  motion 
in  the  ordinary  sense — if  it  was  an  amendment  to  the  motion — 
I  believe  even  then  he  might  have  supported  the  Government. 

As  a  matter  of  fact  my  noble  friend  is  perfectly  aware  that 
the  essence  of  ‘  The  previous  question  ’  is  that  it  does  not 
require  those  who  vote  for  it  to  make  any  statement  of  policy 
—(Opposition  laughter) — any  statement  of  agreement  —  hon. 
gentlemen  would  do  so  much  better  if  they  waited  for  the 
end  of  my  sentence — this  question  does  not  require  the  House 
to  express  any  agreement  upon  the  substance  of  the  resolution. 
The  essence  of  it  is  that  the  resolution  is  one  upon  which  at  the 
moment,  for  reasons  which  may  be  good  or  which  may  be  bad, 
it  is  not  expedient  for  the  House  to  express  an  opinion.  (Hear, 
hear.) 
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Well,  Sir,  can  you  imagine  a  case  in  which  ‘  The  previous 
question,5  as  it  is  called,  can  be  put  to  a  more  legitimate  pur¬ 
pose  than  we  propose  to  put  it  to-night  ?  I  do  not  quarrel 
with  the  hon.  gentleman’s  proposition  that  we  ought  not  to  have 
a  Protective  duty  on  food.  Why  should  I  quarrel  with  it? 
What  I  do  quarrel  with  is  the  attempt  to  induce  this  House  by 
a  vote  to  do  what  it  can  to  prevent  the  policy  in  which  I  firmly 
believe — the  policy  of  a  free  Conference — coming  to  any  useful 
or  fruitful  issue.  And  how  can  that  be  done  so  well  as  by  the 
expedient  we  have  adopted  ? 

I  am  not  going  to  enter  into  a  controversy  as  to  whether 
the  motives  of  the  hon.  gentleman  who  moved  the  resolution 
are  those  of  a  declaration  of  his  economic  faith,  or  whether  they 
are  rather  a  party  device  to  embarrass  the  Government.  I  do 
not  know  that  I  take  a  deep  interest  in  his  economic  faith,  and 
I  have  no  objection  to  his  trying  to  defeat  the  Government.  It 
is  his  business,  now  that  he  has  changed  sides.  (Laughter  and 
cheers.)  I  think  it  is  the  proper  corollary  of  the  public  step 
he  has  taken.  Yes,  Sir,  but  because  the  hon.  gentleman  in  the 
legitimate  pursuit  of  his  new  vocation  puts  down  a  resolution 
intended  to  embarrass  the  Government,  is  that  a  reason  why 
hon.  gentlemen  on  this  side  who  agree  with  what  I  may  briefly 
describe  as  the  Edinburgh  policy  should  choose,  in  order  to  help 
the  hon.  gentleman  to  carry  out  his  amiable  and  charitable 
intentions,  to  vote  against  a  policy  of  which  they  have  declared 
themselves  supporters  ?  (Cheers.)  The  resolution  itself  is 
ambiguous.  If  it  were  merely  ambiguous  I  should  not  specially 
quarrel  with  it.  But  it  is  not  only  ambiguous,  it  is  inexpedient. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  is  inexpedient  because  it  is  brought  forward 
under  circumstances  which,  if  it  were  carried  by  the  House, 
will  not  merely  have  the  relatively  insignificant  result  of  turning 
out  the  present  Government,  but  will  have  the  result  of  pro¬ 
ducing  a  widespread  misconception  in  this  country,  which  is 
bad,  and  throughout  our  Colonial  Empire,  which  is  far,  far 
worse.  (Cheers.) 

I,  therefore,  would  venture  to  appeal  to  friends  of  mine  who 
agree  with  the  Edinburgh  policy — I  do  not  appeal  to  those  who 
differ  from  it  —  not  to  do  violence  to  their  natural  wish  to 
support  the  Government  by  voting  with  the  hon.  gentleman 
against  their  own  view.  (Cheers.)  It  appears  to  me  that  no 
question  of  parliamentary  expediency  can  justify  such  a  course, 
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as  that.  I  am  not  asking  them — I  do  not  think  this  is  the 
time  or  the  place  to  ask  them — for  any  profession  of  their 
economic  faith.  ‘  The  previous  question  ’  does  not  touch  that 
point  at  all.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Oh,’  and  Ministerial  cheers.) 
The  man  who  votes  for  ‘  The  previous  question  ’  votes  that  he 
thinks  this  resolution  is  brought  forward  at  an  inexpedient  time 
and  in  an  inexpedient  manner  for  the  interests  of  the  country  and 
of  the  Empire.  Those  who  hold  that,  as  I  hold  it  most  clearly, 
should  surely  have  no  hesitation  in  giving  a  vote  which,  as  I 
have  ventured  to  explain  it,  at  all  events  is  capable  of  no  mis¬ 
interpretation,  of  no  charge  of  ambiguity.  All  those  who  vote 
for  it  declare  that  there  should  be  a  Conference ;  and  that,  if 
that  Conference  is  to  bring  forth  any  result  adequate  to  the 
effort  which  it  will  involve  and  to  the  great  interests  committed 
to  it,  it  should  be  free.  (Cheers.)  That  is  the  reason  why  my 
right  hon.  friend  moved  on  behalf  of  the  Government  ‘  The 
previous  question.’  That  is  the  reason  why  I  shall  support 
it ;  and  that  is  the  reason  why  I,  with  some  confidence,  appeal 
to  my  friends  on  this  side  of  the  House  to  follow  the  example 
which  we  are  endeavouring  to  set  them.  (Cheers.) 
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SPEECH  DELIVERED  IN  THE  HOUSE  OF  COMMONS  ON 
MR.  J.  S.  AINSWORTH’S  MOTION.1 

‘  That,  in  the  opinion  of  this  House,  the  imposi¬ 
tion  of  a  general  duty  on  all  manufactured  goods 
imported  from  abroad,  not  exceeding  io  per  cent, 
on  the  average,  and  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  labour  in  these  goods,  would  be  injurious  to  the 
commercial  interests  of  the  United  Kingdom.’ 

[March  22,  1905.] 


The  House  is  probably  acquainted,  through  the  ordinary 
channels  of  information,  with  the  course  which  the  Government 
propose  to  adopt,  and  which  they  propose  to  advise  those  who 
act  with  them  to  adopt,  in  regard  to  this  motion. 

Our  view  is  that,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  state  presently, 
it  is  not  desirable  that  this  should  be  made  an  occasion  upon 
which  Government  pressure  should  be  applied.  (Cheers  and 
laughter.)  More  than  that,  we  think  it  would  not  be  desirable, 
either  on  this  occasion  or  on  next  Tuesday  or  Wednesday,  or  on 
the  Tuesday  or  Wednesday  of  the  week  following  (laughter),  as 
long  as  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  desire  to  carry  on  among  them¬ 
selves  this  interesting  discussion,  that  we  should  take  any  part 
in  it  ourselves  or  advise  those  who  act  with  us  to  follow  any 
other  course.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  observe  that  that  an¬ 
nouncement  has  met  with  some  displeasure  on  the  other  side. 
(Opposition  cries  of  ‘  No,  no,’  and  laughter.)  I  am  glad  that 
for  once  on  a  tariff  reform  question  we  should  all  be  of  one 
mind.  (Laughter.)  Such  a  thing  has  not  come  within  my  ex¬ 
perience  before  ;  but  for  once  it  appears  that  the  course  which 
his  Majesty’s  Government  have  determined  to  pursue  on  this 
occasion  is  one  that  commends  itself  to  all  sections  of  the 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
March  23,  1905. 
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House.  (Laughter.)  Perhaps  the  House  will  allow  me,  how¬ 
ever — as  it  is  possible  that  this  universal  approval  may  have 
different  grounds  among  different  sections  (laughter) — to  explain 
the  reasons  upon  which  we  base  the  policy  that  I  have  just 
announced  to  the  House.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Policy  ?  ’)  Use 
your  own  name  ;  I  never  quarrel  with  a  name.  (Laughter.) 

This  policy  is  based  upon  two  quite  different  sets  of  con¬ 
siderations — one  relating  to  private  members’  resolutions  as  a 
whole  ;  the  other  relating  to  the  special  resolution  now  before 
us  dealing  with  a  subject  upon  which  the  House  has  already 
been  engaged,  and,  as  I  gather  from  the  Order-book,  is  likely 
to  be  engaged  at  intervals  for  some  time  to  come. 

Now,  with  regard  to  private  members’  resolutions,  I  associate 
myself  with  what  I  gather  is  the  opinion  of  my  hon.  friend  who 
has  just  made  an  interesting  speech  (Hear,  hear) — namely,  that, 
as  far  as  possible,  it  is  desirable  that  private  members’  resolu¬ 
tions  should  not  be  dealt  with  on  party  lines,  and  that  the 
Government  Whips  should  not  be  asked  to  tell  in  the  division. 
That  has  always  been  my  view.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘Oh,’  and 
‘  What  about  “  The  previous  question  ”  ?  ’)  That  has  always 
been  my  view,  and  I  think,  so  far  as  I  can  judge  from  many 
years’  close  observation  of  the  procedure  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  is  also  a  view  which  is  coming  more  and  more 
to  be  the  Government  view,  from  whatever  side  of  the  House 
the  Government  may  happen  to  be  drawn.  Of  course,  it  is 
true  that  there  are  some  cases  in  which  it  is  difficult,  and  other 
cases  in  which  it  is  impossible,  for  the  Government  to  avoid 
giving  a  guidance  to  the  House  emphasised  by  all  the  machinery 
of  party  display.  But  I  think  those  occasions  should  be  made 
as  few  as  possible. 

I  was  interrupted  just  now  by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite, 
and  asked  how  and  why,  if  these  are  my  general  views,  I  could 
consent  to  have  the  Government  Whips  put  in  motion  and  ‘  The 
previous  question  ’  moved  in  connection  with  the  fiscal  resolution 
which  was  lately  proposed  by  the  junior  member  for  Oldham. 
As  anybody  will  see  who  refers  to  the  speech  which  I  made  on 
that  occasion,  the  reason  why  I  felt  it  desirable  to  act  otherwise 
with  respect  to  that  motion  was  that  I  thought,  and  still  think, 
this  House  ought  not  to  set  the  example  of  passing  a  resolution 
which  would  prevent  the  Colonial  Conference  from  being 
free.  (Cheers  and  laughter.)  I  think  it  would  be  unfortunate, 
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so  far  as  this  House  is  concerned,  but  mainly  so  far  as  the 
colonies  are  concerned,  that  we  should  set  an  example,  which 
the  colonies  might  follow,  of  embodying  our  views  in  a  formal 
resolution,  and  thereby  hamper  those  who  are  to  take  part  in 
that  free  Conference,  which  I  believe  to  be  the  only  way  of 
finding  a  solution  of  this  question,  if,  as  I  believe,  a  solution 
is  possible.  (Cheers.) 

But  that  particular  question  is  settled,  so  far  as  this  session 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  mean  the  whole  fiscal  controversy,  but 
the  particular  question  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  Upon  that 
occasion  all  the  party  formalities  were  employed.  The  Oppo¬ 
sition  Whips  acted  ;  the  Government  Whips  acted.  There  was 
a  good,  honest,  straightforward  party  fight  upon  it  (Opposition 
laughter),  and  we  were  victorious.  (Cheers.)  I  regretted  even 
then  to  have  to  apply  Government  pressure,  though  I  think  the 
occasion  was  sufficient  to  justify  it.  The  point  is  one  that  has 
not  been  brought  prominently  before  the  House  for  some  time, 
because  Governments  for  many  years  past  have  been  in  the 
habit  of  robbing  private  members  of  almost  all  their  oppor¬ 
tunities  of  bringing  forward  these  abstract  resolutions.  Until 
the  new  rules  of  procedure  came  into  force  these  opportunities 
were  few  and  far  between.  I  hope  the  example  which  I  have 
endeavoured  to  set  in  this  respect  will  be  followed  by  my  suc¬ 
cessors  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Oh  !  ’),  and  that  private  members 
will  be  allowed  to  retain  the  privilege — often  a  valuable  privilege, 
often  not  wisely  or  well  used — on  two  evenings  of  the  week 
before  Easter,  and  one  evening  between  Easter  and  Whitsuntide, 
of  bringing  forward  any  resolutions  they  please  free  from  un¬ 
necessary  limitations.  (Cheers.) 

But  do  not  let  the  House  make  any  mistake  upon  this  point. 
If  it  becomes,  as  I  think  it  will  increasingly  become,  the  practice 
to  allow  the  House  on  these  occasions  to  act  without  the  ordi¬ 
nary  machinery  of  party  management,  the  inevitable  result  will 
be,  and  must  be,  that  the  conclusions  at  which  the  House 
arrives  on  these  occasions  will  be  treated  as  very  interesting 
expressions  of  opinion,  but  expressions  of  opinion  which  do  not 
govern  policy.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  believe  that  can  be  avoided. 

I  think  it  is  much  more  dignified  to  state  beforehand  that  that 
will  be  the  case  than  to  do  what  hon.  gentlemen  have  been 
obliged  to  do  —  to  put  the  party  machinery  into  motion  to  guide 
the  House  into  a  particular  channel,  and,  being  completely 
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defeated  on  that  matter,  to  say  good-bye,  and  to  treat  with 
complete  indifference  the  decision  arrived  at. 

A  case  has  been  quoted  in  the  Government  of  Mr.  Gladstone 
which  began  in  1868,  when  the  Government  was  defeated  in 
1872  by  a  majority  of  100  on  the  question  of  local  taxation. 
Nothing  happened.  (Laughter.)  They  did  not  resign,  but  left 
the  thing  alone.  (Laughter.)  The  thing  Mr.  Gladstone  was 
required  to  do  by  the  House  of  Commons  was  a  very  formid¬ 
able  business.  It  involved  nothing  less  than  a  great  legislative 
measure  dealing  with  local  taxation.  I  think  the  Government 
was  justified  in  treating  with  indifference  the  resolution  of  the 
House,  because  the  House  had  not  the  ordering  of  Government 
business.  The  Government  might  have  thought  it  their  duty  to 
resign,  but  they  could  not  take  account  of  the  resolution.  But 
there  is  a  much  more  interesting  case  at  a  later  date.  That  was 
in  Mr.  Gladstone’s  Government  which  began  in  1892.  It  was 
the  case  of  a  private  member’s  resolution  on  the  form  of  Indian 
examination,  which  was  carried  against  the  Government  and 
against  the  Government  tellers  on  a  certain  Friday  night.  To 
carry  out  that  mandate  of  the  House  required  no  legislation. 
It  could  have  been  done  by  the  Secretary  of  State  for  India  by 
a  stroke  of  the  pen.  But,  rightly  enough,  as  I  think,  he  did  not 
do  it.  That  Government  neither  resigned,  nor  did  it  obey  the 
House  of  Commons.  It  left  the  matter  alone.  (Laughter.)  I 
believe  there  was  a  great  national  interest  at  stake,  and  I  think 
the  Secretary  for  India  would  have  been  criminally  foolish  to 
take  account  of  the  vote  of  the  House,  even  though  it  was 
passed  in  a  formal  manner  against  the  Government  Whips. 
(Hear,  hear.)  Though  I  do  not  blame  right  hon.  gentlemen  nor 
Mr.  Gladstone  for  having  ignored  the  deliberate  verdict  of  the 
House,  I  do  think  it  would  have  been  better  to  have  allowed 
the  House  to  act  on  that  occasion  without  the  formality  of 
Government  tellers  ;  because  it  is  a  stiffer  thing  to  ignore  the 
House  of  Commons  when  you  have  done  your  best  with  the 
machinery  at  your  disposal  to  get  it  to  take  one  course,  though 
through  obstinacy,  which  may  show  stupidity,  it  insists  on  taking 
another.  I  think  it  would  have  been  better  had  the  Government 
of  that  day  done  their  best  to  carry  out  what  I  admit  cannot  be 
a  universal  policy,  that  of  allowing  the  House  to  take  its  own 
course  by  the  ordinary  methods.  (Hear,  hear.) 

These  are  general  observations  as  to  the  views  which  I  have 
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always  held,  although  I  may  not  always  have  been  able  to  carry 
them  out,  and  which  my  successors  will  more  and  more  desire 
to  carry  out ;  and  in  doing  so  they  will  have  my  support  I  leave 
these  general  considerations  as  to  the  way  of  treating  private 
members’  motions,  and  I  come  to  the  particular  motion  of 
to-night.  What  I  have  to  say  about  the  motion  is  that  the 
policy  which  I  recommend  my  hon.  friends  to  adopt,  the  House 
will  understand  I  equally  recommend  them  to  adopt  with  regard 
to  every  other  motion.  (Cheers  and  counter-cheers.)  I  will 
with  all  respect  give  my  reasons  for  that  advice.  The  House 
knows,  because  I  have  stated  it  more  than  once  in  the  House 
and  the  country,  that  I  have  regretted  from  the  very  beginning 
of  this  controversy  that  it  should  have  been  necessary  to  treat  as 
a  matter  of  immediate  party  difference  a  subject  which  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  cannot  be  dealt  with  by  the  existing  Parlia¬ 
ment.  (‘  Oh,  oh.’)  That  is  my  view,  and  the  majority  of  the 
present  Parliament  take  that  view. 

I  have  always  thought  it  unfortunate  that  both  the  House  and 
the  country  should  have  been  asked  to  take  up  this  matter.  I 
dare  say  some  gentlemen  sitting  near  me  have  felt  that  that  advice 
could  not  be  followed  ;  that  the  public  interest  in  this  question 
in  some  of  its  aspects  was  too  keen  and  could  not  be  kept  out, 
as  I  think  it  ought  to  have  been  kept  out,  of  the  day-to-day 
controversies  of  party.  I  know  I  do  not  carry  general  support 
with  me  on  this  subject.  I  believe,  therefore,  the  precedent  set 
on  this  occasion  is  one  which  will  be  followed  in  future  on  other 
subjects  ;  and  no  doubt  we  shall  be  as  anxious  when  in  Opposi¬ 
tion  to  know  what  views  various  members  of  the  future  Govern¬ 
ment  hold  upon  Home  Rule  (cheers  and  laughter),  and  whether 
the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Montrose  wholly 
agrees  in  every  respect  with  the  future  Labour  member  of  the 
Cabinet  with  which  he  is  to  be  associated  (laughter) ;  whether 
they  touch  politics,  the  actual  politics  of  the  session,  or  even  the 
politics  of  party.  (Cheers.) 

I  do  not  think  this  new  plan  is  a  good  one,  but,  of  course, 
if  it  is  adopted  by  one  side  it  can  be  adopted  by  the  other. 
I  venture  to  hazard  a  prophecy  that  on  the  whole,  from  a  mere 
narrow  party  point  of  view,  it  will  be  more  a  gain  than  a  loss. 
(Cheers.)  I  should  like  to  know  exactly,  and  the  House  would 
like  to  know,  what  the  motive  is  that  animates  the  hon.  gentle¬ 
men  who  framed  the  resolution.  It  is  quite  certain,  of  course, 
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that  their  main  object  was  not  to  influence  the  House  of 
Commons,  because  this  House  of  Commons  would  have  nothing 
to  do  with  carrying  out  this  policy  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is 
altogether  apart  from  the  duties  which  are  thrown  upon  it. 
Therefore  it  wholly  differs  from  an  ordinary  resolution  intended 
to  influence  the  House  or  intended  to  modify  the  course  of  the 
Government  and  the  policy — the  present,  actual,  living  policy — 
of  the  country.  That  cannot  be  the  object,  because,  whatever 
the  result  of  the  debate,  no  effect  of  this  kind  can  be  produced. 
If  it  is  not  to  influence  the  House  of  Commons,  is  it  to  con¬ 
tribute  to  our  knowledge  of  the  fiscal  question  ?  (Laughter.) 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  two  gentlemen  who  have 
spoken — and  both  speeches  were  in  excellent  taste — conceive 
themselves  to  be  adding  much  to  the  knowledge  which  we 
already  possess  or  to  the  arguments  which  have  from  time 
to  time  been  advanced  either  by  scientific  economists  in  the 
study  or  party  politicians  on  the  platform.  If  they  did  suppose 
themselves  to  be  making  original  contributions,  I  think  it  must 
have  been  that  their  knowledge  of  the  literature  of  the  subject 
was  imperfect,  or  by  the  charm  of  their  own  eloquence  they 
thought  they  were  adding  to  our  knowledge.  (Cheers,  laughter, 
and  cries  of  ‘  Oh.’) 

Is  that  a  reasonable  interruption  ?  I  do  not  think  that 
anything  I  said  could  be  construed  into  an  offensive  observation. 
Certainly  no  offence  was  meant.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  do  not  at  all 
underrate  the  House  of  Commons  as  an  arena  for  discussing 
economic  questions,  but  I  do  not  think  it  is  in  discussing 
abstract  economic  questions  that  it  shines.  They  are  compli¬ 
cated,  and  not  easy  to  deal  with  in  a  rough-and-tumble  of 
debate,  and  we  have  had  a  considerable  amount  of  discussion 
upon  them  already.  An  ingenious  friend  of  mine  made  a 
calculation,  which  I  believe  to  be  under  the  mark  rather  than 
over  it,  that  no  less  than  1,100  columns  of  Hansard  have  been 
spoken  on  the  fiscal  question  between  the  beginning  of  last 
session  and  the  present  moment.  (Laughter.)  Eleven  hundred 
columns  is  a  good  deal  to  have  added  to  the  priceless  treasure 
of  parliamentary  debate  upon  one  subject  in  one  session.  I 
do  not  think  that  this  constant  effort  by  the  House  of  Commons 
to  discuss  this  question  can  lead  to  any  fruitful  results.  Do 
I  stand  alone  in  that  view  ?  Am  1  the  only  person  who  thinks 
so?  (An  hon.  member:  ‘No.’)  Is  there  only  one  person — 
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(laughter) — who  thinks  it  has  been  discussed  enough  ?  No, 
because  I  remember  that  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on  the 
King’s  Speech  a  forfnal  amendment,  a  formal  vote  of  censure, 
was  moved  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  the  member  for  Fife, 
and  from  his  speech  it  would  be  seen  that  he  thought  the 
Government  ought  to  dissolve  because  this  question  had  been 
discussed  enough. 

Mr.  Asquith  (intervening) :  In  the  country,  not  in  the 
House  of  Commons.  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  I  think  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  had  he 
had  time  to  reflect,  would  not  have  made  that  interruption.  Is 
he  seriously  going  to  draw  the  distinction  which  he  has  now 
indicated  to  us?  (‘Yes.’)  Very  well;  what  must  it  mean? 
It  must  mean  that  either  members  of  this  House  are  not 
cognisant  of  what  is  said  in  the  country,  or  that  the  country  is 
not  cognisant  of  what  is  said  in  this  House.  (Cheers.)  It  is 
absurd  to  attempt  to  distinguish  in  this  respect  between  a 
sufficiency  of  discussion  in  this  House  and  in  the  country. 
The  discussion  has  been  a  public  one,  whether  in  the  House 
or  in  the  country  ;  and  if  it  is  sufficient  in  the  country,  it  might 
well  be  sufficient  in  this  House. 

If  that  argument  were  not  sufficient,  may  I  bring  one  other 
to  the  consideration  of  the  House  ?  On  what  principle  do 
private  members  draw  the  resolutions  that  they  submit  for 
discussion  within  these  walls  ?  I  am  making  no  criticism  of 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  as  distinguished  from  hon.  friends 
of  mine  on  this  side  of  the  House  ;  but  does  any  private 
member  in  drawing  a  resolution,  on  a  subject  which  is  matter 
of  party  controversy,  draw  it  in  order  to  get  a  perfectly  plain 
and  unmistakable  issue  embracing  the  whole  subject  before  the 
House,  or  does  he  draw  it  in  order  to  embarrass  his  opponents  ? 
According  to  my  observation — I  make  no  criticism  of  the 
member — it  is  always  done,  in  these  matters,  to  embarrass  his 
opponents.  And  why  should  it  not  be  so?  Quite  right. 
(Laughter.)  We  meet  here,  no  doubt,  to  further  national 
business,  but  we  also  meet  here  to  fight  out  our  differences  ;  and 
we  cannot  ask  a  private  member  to  be  so  above  the  influence 
of  that  party  atmosphere  in  which  he  lives  and  moves  and  has 
his  being  as  deliberately  to  set  to  work  to  make  the  issue  he 
raises  as  convenient,  as  clear,  and  as  unambiguous  as  possible, 
in  order  that  a  decision  may  be  taken  upon  it.  He  does  nothing 
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of  the  kind,  and  you  will  never  get  him  to  do  anything  of  the 
kind.  I  do  not  blame  him  for  it  ;  but  if  that  be  true — and 
anyone  who  knows  anything  of  parliamentary  custom  knows 
it  is  true — do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves  that  these  private 
members'  resolutions  are  simply  dictated  by  an  appetite  for 
knowledge  to  be  obtained  by  the  free  exchange  of  arguments 
across  the  floor  of  the  House.  (Cheers.)  Nothing  of  the  kind. 
That  really  brings  me  to  what  is  the  last  observation  that  I 
need  make  to  the  House.  The  hon.  gentleman  has  been  success¬ 
ful  in  the  ballot,  and  in  moving  this  resolution  was,  I  think, 
rather  acting  with  others  for  our  temporary  embarrassment  by 
a  resolution  which  was  provided  for  the  purpose.  (Cries  of 
‘  Order.') 

Mr.  Ainsworth  :  If  the  right  hon.  gentleman  is  anxious 
to  know  how  the  resolution  was  drawn,  and  who  were  consulted, 
I  can  easily  tell  him. 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  I  have  no  doubt  the  names  are  estimable, 
and  I  have  no  complaint  to  make  against  the  hon.  gentleman 
and  his  procedure.  But  why  was  it  done  ?  Was  it  done  in 
order  again  to  discuss  a  question  which,  as  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  the  member  for  Fifeshire  says,  has  been  discussed 
adequately  out  of  doors  ?  Not  at  all.  Of  course,  it  was  done 
to  embarrass  the  Government,  an  admirable  and  laudable 
object  from  the  point  of  view  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
They  set  a  trap.  (Cheers.)  They  were  quite  right  to  set  a  trap. 
We  do  not  propose  to  fall  into  it,  and  we  are  quite  right  not 
to  fall  into  it.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 

An  Hon.  Member  :  Why  does  it  embarrass  you  ? 

Mr.  BALFOUR :  That  being  so,  surely  it  is  quite  plain  that 
hon.  gentlemen  opposite  would  like  us  to  treat  every  resolution 
on  every  conceivable  phase  of  this  often-discussed  question,  on 
every  Tuesday  and  Wednesday,  as  a  vote  of  censure.  We 
do  not  propose  to  treat  it  as  a  vote  of  censure.  (Cheers  and 
counter-cheers.)  We  do  not  think  that  it  is  consonant  with 
parliamentary  tradition.  We  do  not  think  it  is  a  precedent 
that  either  could,  or  would,  or  ought  to  be  followed.  We  do 
not  propose  in  these  circumstances  to  follow  it  ourselves.  The 
truth  is,  Sir,  we  have  had  our  party  discussions  upon  the  only 
matter  which  is  relevant  to  the  existing  and  present  issue,  the 
issue  whether  or  not  a  resolution  should  be  passed  hampering 
the  freedom  of  the  Conference.  That  fight  has  taken  place. 
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So  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  shall  not  think  it  necessary  to  take 
part  in  any  discussion  raised  in  this  way  on  the  fiscal  question 
in  future  ;  and  if  my  voice  has  any  weight  with  those  of  my 
friends  who  habitually  act  with  me,  I  would  advise  them  both 
to  imitate  my  reticence  of  speech — (cheers  and  laughter) — 
and  if  they  please — and  I  hope  they  will  please — my  absence 
from  the  division.  (Cheers  and  laughter.) 
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#  *  *  *  * 

Now,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen,  I  do  not  mean  to  say  much 
more  about  the  Opposition.  They  have  occupied — and,  indeed, 
are  still  occupying — the  time  of  the  House  by  innumerable  votes 
of  censure  devoted  to  discussing  the  utterance  of  this  or  that 
Minister.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not  know  that  that  would  be 
a  dignified  course,  or,  at  all  events,  a  course  which,  by  constant 
repetition,  could  maintain  its  dignity,  under  any  circumstances 
or  in  the  hands  of  any  party.  But  in  the  hands  of  a  party  who 
themselves  have  never  given  the  smallest  indication  of  what 
their  collective  policy  is,  in  their  hands  this  laborious  interpreta¬ 
tion  and  comparison  of  utterances — all  this  seems  to  me  more 
than  usually  absurd. 

The  Fiscal  Question. 

But  why  do  they  do  it  ?  They  do  it,  not  always,  I  think, 
with  success,  but  they  do  it  for  a  reason  which  is  quite  obvious  ; 
they  do  it  because  they  think  that  every  time  in  which,  by  hook 
or  by  crook,  they  can  drag  up  the  fiscal  question  they  will  be 
able  to  work  upon  our  weaknesses  and  to  further  their  own  game 
by  widening  what  they  are  pleased  to  think  are  our  divisions. 

Now,  how  far  are  we  ourselves  by  our  action  and  by  our 
speech  open  to  the  charge  that  we  have  given  these  manoeuvres 
even  a  distant  chance  of  success  ?  For  my  own  part  I  cannot 
fully  acquit  the  great  party  which  I  am  addressing  of  having 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times ,  from  the  Times  of 
June  3,  1905. 
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done  something  in  this  respect  to  help  its  opponents.  Have  we 
not — I  put  it  to  you  as  a  question,  not  as  a  criticism — have  we 
not  been  too  ready  to  magnify  our  differences  ?  (Hear,  hear, 
and  cheers.)  Have  we  not  been  too  ready  to  forget  our  agree¬ 
ments  ?  Have  we  not  too  readily  divided  ourselves  into,  I  was 
going  to  say  hostile  sects,  mutually  hostile  sects — for  in  this 
discussion  it  is  impossible  to  forget  the  analogy  which  some  of 
us  bear  to  the  theological  antagonists  in  past  ages — have  we 
not  been  too  ready  to  divide  ourselves  into  separate  sects  with 
different  appellation,  and  with  organisations  subordinate  to 
the  great  organisation  which  I  am  now  addressing  ?  For  my 
own  part,  I  think  we  have  not  seen  things  in  their  true 
and  just  proportion  ;  and  because  we  have  not  so  seen  them 
we  have  given  an  opportunity  to  the  enemy  which,  had 
they  been  a  little  more  expert  in  the  use  of  their  weapons, 
might  before  now  have  caused  us  no  little  difficulty  and  embar¬ 
rassment. 

Now  do  not  suppose  for  a  moment  that  I  am  suggesting  that 
on  deep  economic  questions  there  is  now,  or  has  ever  been,  a 
general  and  universal  agreement  in  the  Tory  party.  There  never 
has  been.  I  have  never  sat  in  a  Cabinet — in  a  political  life 
which  is  now  becoming  longer  than  I  care  to  think  of — I  have 
never  sat  in  a  Cabinet  upon  which  there  was  not,  upon  the  old 
controversy  of  Free  Trade  and  Protection,  at  least  one  repre¬ 
sentative  of  the  Protection  which  was  the  general  creed  of  the 
State  sixty  or  seventy  years  ago,  and  has  never  died  out,  and 
has  always  had  a  weighty  backing  in  the  Tory  party  and  in  the 
Unionist  party.  May  I  parenthetically  remark  that  if  that  be 
an  objection  to  the  Unionist  party — the  Conservative  party  or 
the  Tory  party — if  that  be  an  objection,  it  is  an  objection  of 
which  our  political  opponents  cannot  boast  themselves  free  ? 
The  excellent  and  worthy  body  of  gentlemen  returned  in  the 
Radical  interests  for  English  constituencies  may,  I  think,  on  the 
whole,  be  described  as  more  or  less  intelligent  adherents  of  the 
strict  doctrines  of  the  Cobdenite  school.  I  do  not  think  it  is  to 
their  credit.  But,  apart  from  that,  may  I  remind  you  and  them 
that  they  form  only  a  fraction  of  the  Radical  party  as  it  exists 
for  political  purposes,  and  if  and  when  the  Radical  party  comes 
into  power  it  will  not  consist  wholly  of  these  gentlemen,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  they  will  be  in  strict  alliance  with  two  other  parties 
— the  Irish  party  and  the  Labour  party,  and  neither  the  Irish 
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party  nor  the  Labour  party  can  be  described  as  Free  Traders  in 
the  Cobdenite  sense  of  the  word  ?  (Hear,  hear.) 

I  do  not  say  that  as  a  criticism  upon  them,  but  I  do  think  it 
is  peculiarly  ludicrous  to  attack  us  because  we  do  not  now,  any 
more  than  in  the  past,  agree  upon  that  particular  controversy, 
when  they  themselves — regarded  as  a  single  party,  as  they  must 
be  for  political  purposes — when  they  themselves  are  open  to 
precisely  the  same  accusation.  (Cheers.)  But  my  complaint 
about  our  friends  is  not  that  they  differ  from  Free  Trade  and 
Protection,  but  that  they  cannot  sink  a  difference  which  is,  in 
my  judgment,  quite  immaterial  to  the  programme  which  I  have 
ventured  to  lay  before  the  country  and  before  the  party  to 
which  I  belong  for  their  acceptance.  Free  Trader  and  Protec¬ 
tionist  may  surely  alike  agree  that  our  commercial  interests  are 
likely  to  be  furthered  by  some  power  to  negotiate  effectively 
with  those  countries  which  have  erected  against  us  so  high  a 
tariff  wall.  (Hear,  hear.)  That  does  not  touch  any  of  the 
prejudices  of  either  one  party  or  the  other ;  it  is  an  interest 
common  to  both,  it  is  an  interest  consistent  with  the  doctrines 
of  both.  Then,  in  Heaven’s  name,  why  cannot  we  agree  upon 
that  ?  (Cheers.) 

The  Colonial  Conference. 

Now  what  I  have  said  about  what  is  commonly  known  as 
‘  retaliation,’  I  say  with  equal  emphasis,  and  with  far  deeper 
feeling,  upon  that  other  great  branch  of  fiscal  reform  which, 
while  it  is  most  difficult,  is  always  most  important,  and  is  one 
which  stirs  and  ought  to  stir  a  responsive  fibre  in  the  heart  of 
every  citizen  of  the  Empire.  (Cheers.)  It  is  to  be  judged,  not 
on  economic  grounds  alone,  but  on  Imperial  grounds  ;  but 
whether  you  judge  it  on  economic  grounds  or  on  Imperial 
grounds,  it  is  not,  in  my  mind,  in  conflict  with  the  doctrines  of 
either  of  the  two  historic  opponents — Free  Traders  or  Protec¬ 
tionists.  It  is,  in  truth,  beside  and  beyond  that  ancient  contro¬ 
versy  ;  it  deals  with  problems  never  contemplated  when  that 
controversy  was  at  its  height,  it  deals  with  issues  which  are,  as 
it  were,  of  yesterday,  but  which,  though  they  be  of  yesterday, 
are  destined  to  modify  to  the  most  remote  generations  the  future 
of  the  country  to  which  we  belong. 

Now,  what  have  I  asked  ?  I  use  the  word  ‘  I  ’  in  no 
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egotistical  spirit.  What  has  been  asked  in  respect  of  this,  the 
greatest,  the  most  important,  and,  for  reasons  based  mainly  on 
colonial  sentiment,  the  most  urgent  of  all  the  great  constructive 
problems  with  which  we  have  to  deal  ?  What  have  I  said 
about  that,  what  have  I  asked  with  respect  to  that  ?  I  have 
asked  that  a  question  which  touches  nearly  the  whole  Empire 
should  be  dealt  with  by  a  Conference  representing  the  whole 
Empire  (cheers),  that  that  Conference  should  be  a  free  Confer¬ 
ence  ;  and  that  the  inhabitants  of  these  islands,  as  well  as  our 
fellow-subjects  in  the  self-governing  colonies  and  in  India, 
should  suspend  their  judgment  as  to  what  can  be  done,  as  to 
what  plan  can  be  proposed  by  such  a  Conference  until  they  see. 
(Cheers.)  Is  that  an  unreasonable  demand?  (‘No,  no.’)  Does 
that,  ought  that  to  be  regarded  as  running  counter  to  the 
special  views  either  of  the  Protectionist  or  of  the  Free  Trader? 
Is  that  a  matter  on  which  we  should  quarrel  among  ourselves  ? 
(‘  No.’)  Is  that  a  matter  on  which  we  should  show  our  divisions 
to  a  foe  which,  however  feeble  in  argument,  does  not  lack  the 
necessary  malevolence  of  party  warfare  ? 

I  have  been  told — I  think,  by  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Banner¬ 
man — that  this  plan  of  getting  a  mandate  to  summon  a  free 
Imperial  Conference,  and  then  submitting  the  results  of  that 
Conference  to  the  suffrages  of  this  nation — I  have  been  told  that 
that  puts  off  the  consummation  of  our  wishes  to  some  indefinite 
period  through  an  almost  innumerable  series  of  general 
elections.  (Laughter.)  I  do  not  know  what  that  means. 
I  have  never  suggested,  and  I  have  never  thought,  that  the 
plan  of  a  double  election — I  do  not  go  into  it  now — should 
have  any  force  or  operation  unless  we  were  returned  to  power 
at  the  next  general  election ;  and  Sir  Henry  Campbell- 
Bannerman  tells  me  explicitly  or  implicitly  on  every  decent 
occasion — (laughter) — that  there  is  no  chance  of  such  a  result. 
It  therefore  does  not  matter  to  him,  and  from  one  point  of 
view  it  does  not  matter  to  us.  If  he  is  right,  and  we  are  not 
going  to  be  returned  to  power  at  the  next  general  election, 
the  whole  scheme  which  I  ventured  to  adumbrate  at  Edin¬ 
burgh  of  a  double  election  of  course  falls  to  the  ground. 
We  deal  with  a  new  situation,  under  new  conditions ;  and 
I  see  no  reason  to  anticipate  that  any  undue  delay  can  in 
any  circumstances  result  if  we  are  beaten,  though  I  admit  that 
a  scheme  of  double  elections — though  I  believe  it  to  be  neces- 
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sary  if  we  are  successful — would,  in  those  circumstances,  be 
cumbrous  and  lead  to  a  prolongation  of  the  controversy.  I 
have  never  denied  that,  and  I  think  it  is  perfectly  true  ;  but, 
nevertheless,  for  reasons  which  I  have  given  at  length  elsewhere, 
I  feel  that  the  balance  of  advantage  lies  upon  that  side.  But  it 
does  not  carry  with  it  the  consequence,  and  cannot  carry  with 
it  the  consequence,  of  this  indefinite  delay  of  a  problem  which 
I  have  agreed  with  all  my  critics,  if  critics  I  have,  is  the  one 
which  most  pressingly  requires  the  immediate  consideration  of 
every  part  and  element  in  our  Empire. 

A  Question  for  the  Opposition. 

What  the  Opposition  mean  to  do — I  think  I  must  at  the 
end  of  my  speech  go  back  to  the  theme  with  which  I  began  it — 
what  the  Opposition  mean  to  do  they  have  not  told  us,  and  I 
am  unable  to  conjecture.  If  they  are  returned  to  power,  do 
they  mean  to  treat  with  contempt  the  oft-expressed  wish  of  our 
mighty  children — Canada,  Australia,  South  Africa  ?  (Hear, 
hear.)  Do  they  mean,  without  examination,  without  consulta¬ 
tion,  to  reject  the  overtures  that  have  been  made  to  us  ? 
(Cheers.)  I  fear  that  in  their  haste  to  snatch  what  party  advan¬ 
tage  could  be  obtained  from  the  cry  of  the  ‘  big  loaf’  and  the 
‘  little  loaf/  and  Protection  and  Free  Trade,  and  all  the  rest 
of  it — that  in  their  eagerness  to  make  the  best  of  every  small 
advantage,  they  have  committed  themselves  to  a  position  in 
which  they  cannot,  with  the  best  will  in  the  world,  carry  out 
their  duty  either  to  the  country  or  to  the  Empire.  (Cheers.) 
This  great  problem,  if  I  understand  them  rightly,  they  have 
bound  themselves  to  put  on  one  side.  They  have  delibe¬ 
rately  said  that  this  country  is  not  to  occupy  the  place  in  the 
commercial  system  of  the  Empire  which  our  colonies  desire 
that  she  should  occupy.  Can  they  complain — can  the  country 
which  returns  them  to  power  complain — if,  in  such  circum¬ 
stances,  our  colonies  say  :  ‘  We  made  you,  the  Mother  Country, 
in  all  honesty,  an  offer  which  we  thought  not  less  to  your 
advantage  than  to  our  own.  You  have  refused  to  accept  it ; 
you  have  refused  even  to  discuss  it.  Can  you  blame  us  if  the 
place  which  you  have  deliberately  left  vacant  we  now  proceed 
to  give  unto  another  ?  ’  (Cheers.) 

May  no  such  calamity  befall  this  people  !  And  one  pledge 
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I  am  ready  to  give.  If  the  Radical  party,  when,  in  the  course 
of  events,  they  are  returned  to  power,  if  they,  finding  themselves 
in  a  position  of  greater  responsibility,  should  desire  silently  to 
abandon  their  often-repeated  declarations  of  policy ;  should 
they  treat  seriously  as  an  Imperial  question  the  problem  which 
they  have  habitually  used  merely  as  a  party  instrument  (Hear, 
hear),  I  shall  not  imitate  their  example  (loud  cheers).  I  shall 
not  make  a  laborious  and  profitless  study  of  their  previous 
speeches  in  order  to  see  whether  their  new  policy  accords  with 
their  ancient  declarations,  but  I  shall  hail  without  criticism,  and 
in  a  spirit  which,  I  am  sure,  will  be  seconded  by  every  member 
of  the  party  that  I  see  around  me,  a  return  of  those  wider  and 
more  patriotic  views  which  I  had  fain  hoped  were  not  the 
property  of  one  party  rather  than  the  other,  but  were  the 
common  property  of  statesmen  of  all  shades  of  complexion. 
(Cheers.) 

***** 
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I  rather  thought  that  this  would  be  a  topic  which  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  would  have  reserved  for  the  vote  of  censure. 
(Laughter.)  I  have  no  objection  to  rise,  though  I  confess  there 
is  not  much  in  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  speech  which  calls  for 
any  very  lengthened  observations  from  me  in  reply.  The  right 
hon.  gentleman  began  by  informing  the  House,  certainly  very 
much  to  my  astonishment,  that  I  had  withdrawn  from  the  policy 
which  I  have  stated  in  the  course  of  the  cross-examination  to 
which  I  was  subjected  on  May  22.  I  asked  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  what  particular  propositions  therein  uttered  by  me 
I  had  withdrawn  from,  and  he  said  they  were  too  long  to  read, 
and  my  respectful  suggestion  as  to  what  those  propositions 
were  he  did  not  give  me.  I  asked  an  hon.  friend  of  mine  to 
turn  up  the  record  of  the  House,  and  I  have  hastily  glanced  my 
eye  over  it,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  of  those 
propositions  that  I  have  retracted. 

Sir  H.  Campbell-Bannerman  :  One  proposition,  for  in¬ 
stance,  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  stated  in  answer  to 
a  question  was  that  there  would  not  be,  as  we  had  expected 
there  should  be,  two  Conferences,  with  an  appeal  to  the  people 
for  authority  before  each  ;  that  the  first  Conference  would  be 
the  ordinary  Conference  to  take  place  next  year ;  that  there 
would  be  no  general  election  before  that ;  and  he  excused  him¬ 
self  for  having  made  two  Conferences  a  vital  part  of  his  policy 
in  Edinburgh,  preceded  by  two  elections,  by  saying  that  he  had 
forgotten  what  he  called  the  ‘  automatic  Conference  ’  which  is  to 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Tunes ,  from  the  Times  of 
June  8,  1905. 
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take  place  next  year.  Will  he  reconcile  his  statements  on  that 
point  ? 

Mr.  Balfour  :  I  think  honestly  that  it  would  have  been 
well  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  should  have  read  out  ques¬ 
tion  and  answer,  I  do  not  think  it  would  have  been  longer 
than  the  explanation  he  has  given,  and  I  cannot  help  thinking 
that  it  might  have  been  clearer.  I  have  not  the  slightest  con¬ 
ception  of  what  he  means  by  the  policy  of  two  Conferences 
to  which  he  says  I  pledged  myself  in  Edinburgh.  I  have  not 
the  smallest  glimmer  of  the  notion  that  is  in  the  right  hon. 
gentleman’s  mind.  This  is  what  I  said  in  Edinburgh :  ‘  My 
view,  therefore,  is  that  the  policy  of  this  party  should  be,  if  we 
come  into  power  after  the  next  election,  to  ask  the  colonies  to 
join  a  Conference  on  these  lines — a  Conference  in  which  the 
discussions  shall  be  free,  but  whose  conclusions  shall  not 
commit  any  of  the  communities  concerned  to  any  large  plan  of 
Imperial  union  on  fiscal  or  any  other  lines  unless  their  various 
peoples  have  given  their  adhesion  to  the  scheme.’ 

That  is  the  policy  which  I  stated  in  Edinburgh,  and  that  is 
the  policy  which  I  repeated  on  May  22,  and  to  which  I  adhere. 
Neither  is  there  in  the  answer  I  gave  in  May  nor  in  the  speech 
in  Edinburgh  the  smallest  reference  to  any  obligatory  policy  of 
two  Conferences.  It  is  a  pure  invention  of  the  right  hon. 
gentleman.  I  am  not  going  into  that — though  I  am  not  sure 
that  I  should  not  be  justified,  as  I  was  attacked  by  the  right 
hon.  gentleman ;  but  I  repeat  emphatically  that  I  did  not 
intend,  nor  do  I  believe  I  did,  as  a  matter  of  fact  in  those 
answers,  make  any  recantation  of  ary  previous  views  I  have 
held.  I  still  think  them  consistent  with  the  Edinburgh  speech  ; 
I  still  think  them  consistent  with  the  policy  which  I  should 
desire  the  country  to  pursue. 

The  right  hon.  gentleman  has  made  a  complaint  that,  owing 
to  two  notices  standing  in  the  name  of  hon.  friends  of  mine,  he 
cannot  deal  at  length,  and  the  House  cannot  deal,  with  the 
question  of  the  Colonial  Conference.  I  have  two  observations 
to  make  on  that.  The  first  is  that  we  are  here  dealing  with  a 
subject  which  has  been  very  often  dealt  with  this  session,  and 
we  are  again  going  to  deal  with  it  on  the  vote  of  censure ;  and 
the  second  is  that  I  put  down  on  the  notice  paper  of  the  House 
a  modification  of  our  rules  which  would  have  entirely  removed 
the  restriction  placed  upon  our  debates  on  the  motion  for  the 
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holidays,  and  had  the  right  hon.  gentleman’s  friends  permitted 
that  resolution  to  go  through  uncontested,  neither  the  right  hon. 
gentleman  nor  any  other  gentleman  would  have  been  precluded 
by  any  notice  on  the  paper  from  discussing  subjects  which  they 
desire  the  House  to  deal  with. 

I  turn  now  to  the  only  other  point  in  the  right  hon.  gentle¬ 
man’s  speech.  I  am  not  sure  that  I  apprehend  the  gravamen  of 
his  contention  in  this  case  as  clearly  as  I  understood  the  earlier 
part  of  his  speech.  He  has  read  out  a  portion  of  a  speech 
delivered  by  the  right  hon.  gentleman,  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham,  but  the  obvious  meaning  of  that  passage  would 
have  been  made  much  clearer  if  the  right  hon.  gentleman  had 
continued  the  quotation  a  little  longer.  I  am  not,  however, 
going  to  deal  with  that,  because  I  dissent  absolutely  from  the 
principle,  which  appears  to  be  a  cardinal  one  among  hon. 
gentlemen  opposite,  that  my  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West 
Birmingham  is  to  be  judged  by  my  version  of  his  speeches  and 
that  I  am  to  be  judged  by  his  version  of  my  speeches.  (Laughter 
and  Opposition  ironical  cheers.)  That  version  of  parliamentary 
exegesis,  which  is  quite  new  in  my  experience,  is  loudly  cheered 
by  hon.  gentlemen  opposite.  (Opposition  cries  of  ‘  Jeered,  not 
cheered.’)  I  do  not  know  whether  they  desire  the  same  rule  to 
be  applied  to  themselves.  (Laughter.)  I  will  not  invidiously 
go  into  names.  (Laughter.)  But  let  me  say  those  who  want  to 
know  the  views  I  hold  had  better  get  them  from  my  speeches, 
and  not  from  other  people’s  speeches.  (Cheers.)  They  had 
better  get  my  views  from  my  speeches  than  from  the  comments 
of  the  Press  or  from  the  criticisms  of  hon.  gentlemen  opposite. 
Each  man  must  be  judged  on  what  he  says  and  by  what  he 
says.  I  am  painfully  conscious  that  I  have  on  various  occasions 
failed  in  hammering  my  ideas  into  the  minds  of  hon.  gentlemen 
opposite,  doubtless  from  my  own  deficiency  in  the  power  of 
lucid  exposition.  But  if  I  have  not  been  uniformly  successful 
in  making  them  understand  what  seems  to  me  very  simple  and 
elementary  propositions,  at  all  events  I  ask  the  common  liberty 
of  all  mankind,  which  is  that  by  their  own  acts  and  by  their 
own  words,  and  only  by  their  own  acts  and  only  by  their  own 
words,  should  they  be  judged.  Having  said  that,  may  I  add 
that  I  shall  not  accept  for  my  part,  as  a  humble  and  independent 
critic,  the  meaning  which  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  decided 
to  read  into  the  speech  of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for 
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West  Birmingham  ?  (Cheers.)  I  am  not  going  to  set  myself 
up  as  the  critic  of  anybody’s  speeches  but  my  own  ;  but  I  think 
I  may  be  allowed  to  express  the  opinion  that  the  quotation  read 
by  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  does  not  give  a  fair  view 
of  the  meaning  which  I,  at  all  events,  gathered  from  the  speech 
of  my  right  hon.  friend  the  member  for  West  Birmingham.  (A 
Liberal  member  :  ‘  Throw  him  over  frankly.’) 

I  believe  my  right  hon.  friend  was  perfectly  acquainted  with 
the  views  that  I  hold,  and  which  I  expressed,  not  for  the  first 
time,  in  the  Albert  Hall.  Hon.  gentlemen  opposite  talk  as  if  it 
was  in  the  Albert  Hall  that  I  for  the  first  time  said  that  the 
question  of  fiscal  reform  stood  in  the  forefront  of  our  constructive 
policy.  It  must  be  quite  obvious  that  this  is  so,  and  I  have  said 
it  is  so  on  all  occasions.  (Cheers.)  It  is  equally  obvious,  and  I 
have  equally  said  so,  that  of  all  the  branches  of  fiscal  reform  that 
which  was  connected  with  the  problem  of  drawing  closer  the 
commercial  bonds  between  us  and  our  colonies  was  the  most 
important  part  of  our  policy.  (Cheers  )  I  further  said,  and 
again  not  for  the  first  time,  that  in  my  opinion  the  only  way  to 
advance  that  object  was  by  a  free  Conference  into  which  its 
members  would  enter  unfettered  and  unhampered  ;  and  the 
appeal  I  made,  and  which  I  make  again  if  it  gains  force  by 
repetition,  to  the  party  to  which  I  belong  was  to  leave  in  suspen¬ 
sion  their  judgment  upon  any  scheme  that  such  a  Conference 
may  hammer  out  until  the  schemewas  fully  before  them.  (Cheers.) 

That  is  my  view ;  that  is  the  view  I  expressed  in  the  Albert 
Hall  ;  that  is  the  view  I  express  now  ;  and  that  view  is  con¬ 
sistent,  so  far  as  I  know,  with  everything  which  I  have  ever  said 
I  lay  no  claim  to  verbal  infallibility;  I  have  been  subjected, 
with  and  without  notice,  to  innumerable  questions  upon  this 
point  ;  and  I  have  made  in  reference  to  it,  in  the  country  and 
in  this  House,  innumerable  speeches  within  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  and  certainly  I  am  the  last  man  to  say  that  the 
anxious  explorer  into  these  utterances  may  not  find  something 
which  by  ingenuity  of  interpretation  may  be  twisted  in  some 
sense  which  is  not  wholly  in  conformity  with  what  I  have  said. 
(Opposition  ironical  cheers.) 

Mr.  Lloyd-George  (Carnarvon)  :  What  about  St.  Helen’s  ? 

Mr.  BALFOUR  :  I  do  not  remember  making  any  such  state¬ 
ment  ;  and  in  such  references  as  I  have  since  had  to  make  to 
my  numerous  contributions  to  this  controversy  I  have  not  come 
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across  any  unguarded  phrases  which  might  have  given  a  wrong 
view  to  those  who  made  the  smallest  attempt  at  a  clear  and 
accurate  estimate  of  what  the  policy  is  that  I  recommended  to 
my  friends.  Certainly  the  right  hon.  gentleman  quoted  nothing 
to-night,  and  quoted  nothing  this  evening  to  controvert  that 
statement,  and  if  I  have  risen  on  this  occasion  immediately  after 
him  it  is  because  I  understand  that  by  the  canons  of  debate 
which  hon.  gentlemen  opposite  desire  to  see  carried  out  the 
whole  case  against  any  Minister  attacked  is  contained  in  the 
first  speech.  (Laughter.)  Therefore  I  assume  that  no  hon. 
gentleman  or  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  has  anything  to  add 
to  the  speech  to  which  we  have  just  listened.  At  all  events,  my 
views,  I  believe,  were  expressed  with  great  clearness  in  the 
Albert  Hall.  Have  they  been  expressed  with  insufficient  clear¬ 
ness  on  the  present  occasion  ?  They  have  not.  Well,  those  are 
the  views  by  which  I  stand.  (Cheers.) 

Sir  H.  FOWLER  (Wolverhampton)  :  Are  you  in  favour  of 
the  taxation  of  food  ?  (Cheers.) 

Mr.  Balfour  :  I  have  just  explained  to  the  House  that  in 
my  view  the  only  way  of  settling  this  question  of  closer  com¬ 
mercial  relations  with  our  colonies  is  to  see  what  can  be  done 
by  a  free  Conference,  and  to  wait  until  it  has  given  its  judgment ; 
and  yet  the  right  hon.  gentleman  opposite  asks  me  a  question 
as  to  the  solution  to  be  arrived  at.  (Cheers.)  I  should  mani¬ 
festly  be  contradicting  every  statement  of  policy  which  I  have 
just  made  to  the  House  if  I  were  to  endeavour  to  deal  with  that 
question.  (Opposition  laughter.)  I  do  not  think  there  is  any¬ 
thing  else  that  the  right  hon.  gentleman  has  raised  to  which  an 
answer  is  required.  I  trust  that  in  the  few  words  I  have 
addressed  to  the  House  I  have  made  plain — I  will  not  say 
made  plainer,  because  I  think  it  was  quite  plain  before — a 
position  which  was  never  obscure,  and  which  certainly  the  right 
hon.  gentleman  in  the  attack  he  has  made  upon  me  has  done 
nothing  to  call  for  one  moment  into  question.  I  do  not  think 
my  speeches  require  defence.  At  any  rate,  I  have  not  attempted 
any  defence  to-night.  I  do  not  think  they  require  apology  ; 
but,  if  so,  this  is  not  the  place  for  it.  The  meaning  of  those 
speeches  is  absolutely  clear.  I  think  I  was  successful  in  making 
their  meaning  plain  when  I  made  them,  and  if  any  doubt  could 
have  prevailed  when  those  speeches  were  made  that  doubt  must 
be  now  at  an  end.  (Cheers  and  Opposition  laughter.) 
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The  Fiscal  Question. 

But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  if  that  consummation  is  to  be 
arrived  at,  it  must  be  fought  for.  (Cheers.)  It  is  not  by  sitting 
and  listening  to  speeches  that  that  goal  of  our  ambitions  can  be 
obtained.  Are  we  equipped  for  fighting  this  great  contest 
which  may  be  imminent  and  which,  whether  imminent  or  not, 
can  in  no  case  be  long  deferred  ?  I  cannot  honestly  answer 
that  question  with  full  and  satisfactory  affirmation.  I  do  not 
think  that  as  things  now  are  the  Unionist  party  is  arraying 
itself  for  this  great  conflict  and  forming  itself  in  the  order  and 
in  a  manner  which  best  promises  for  success  in  a  stricken  field. 
I  do  not  think  that  I  can  more  clearly  put  before  you  what 
I  have  been  compelled  to  regard  as  the  great  dangers  of  our 
situation  than  if  I  for  a  moment  touch  upon  an  episode  that 
took  place  in  the  House  of  Commons  last  year  which  caused 
a  great  deal  of  comment  at  the  time,  and  has  caused  much 
comment  since.  It  will  be  in  your  recollection  that  when  the 
fiscal  question  came  on — (cheers) — it  will  be  within  your  recol¬ 
lection,  that  when  the  fiscal  question  came  on  at  a  certain  period 
in  last  session  I  publicly  advised  the  party  to  take  no  part 
either  in  the  debates  upon  it  or  in  the  divisions  to  which  it 
might  give  rise.  That  advice  was  given  entirely  on  my  own 
responsibility.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  most  reluctantly  acquiesced 
in  by  some  of  those  of  my  colleagues  in  whose  judgment  I  have 
the  greatest  confidence.  It  has  been  subjected  to  adverse 
criticism  by  some  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  the  party  in 

1  Reprinted  by  permission  of  the  proprietors  of  the  Times  from  the  Times  of 
November  15,  1905. 
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and  out  of  the  House,  but  I  have  not  the  slightest  doubt  that 
the  advice  I  then  gave  was  the  right  advice,  and  that  any  other 
course  would  have  been  dogged  by  disaster.  (Cheers.)  Well,  how 
is  that,  and  why  is  that  ?  I  understand  that  the  Opposition  hold 
the  idea  that  we  were  afraid  of  them,  and  that,  because  we  were 
afraid  of  them,  we  ran  away  ;  I  think  that  is  the  legend  which  they 
have  assiduously  propagated,  to  the  credit  of  their  own  eloquence 
and  to  the  discredit  of  our  courage.  But  they  make  a  great 
mistake.  (Cheers.)  Remember  the  fiscal  debates  in  the  House  of 
Commons — although  they  had  no  reference  to  any  work  before 
this  House  of  Commons,  although  they  did  not  touch  the  policy 
of  the  Government  while  the  present  Parliament  lasts — remem¬ 
ber  these  discussions  had  been  neither  few  nor  far  between,  and, 
according  to  a  calculation  that  a  friend  of  mine  made  for  me, 
before  this  episode  on  which  I  am  touching  took  place,  it  was 
calculated  that  no  less  than  1,100  columns  of  ‘Hansard’  had 
been  devoted  to  the  speeches — I  have  no  doubt  very  able 
and  very  excellent  speeches — of  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons  on  the  fiscal  ques  ion.  But  when  the  Opposition 
tell  us  that  they  have  frightened  us  from  the  field  I  regretfully 
have  to  inform  them  that  the  course  pursued  had  no  connection 
with  them  at  all.  (Laughter.)  The  mixtures  of  rather  doubtful 
political  economy  and  rather  crude  personalities  which  passed 
with  them  for  a  kind  of  speech  appropriate  to  the  fiscal 
question — they  may  possibly  produce  tedium,  but  hardly 
horror  in  the  minds  of  the  hearer — (laughter) — and  we  have 
heard  too  many  of  them  to  regard  them  with  any  other 
emotion  than  that  of  good-natured  weariness.  (Laughter  and 
cheers,)  No,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  I  was  not  afraid  of  the 
Opposition  ;  I  was  afraid  of  my  friends,  and  this  is  why  I  am 
dealing  with  the  subject.  I  was  afraid  of  my  friends  because 
I  have  had  borne  in  upon  me  by  a  painful  experience  of  two 
years,  or  two  years  and  a-half,  that  upon  this  fiscal  question  the 
Unionist  party  is  more  interested  in  criticising  its  own  members 
than  in  turning  their  united  front  to  the  Opposition.  I  am  here 
to  say  exactly  what  I  think  about  the  present  situation,  and 
I  mean  to  say  it.  Nobody  who  has  had  the  direct  experience 
which  I  have  had  in  this  matter  will  say  that  I  exaggerate  in 
the  least  when  I  tell  you  that  a  party  united  upon  all  other 
questions,  supporting  a  Government  in  its  foreign  policy  and 
its  domestic  legislation,  when  a  resolution  dexterously  enough 
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drawn  by  the  Opposition  was  thrown  down  on  the  table  of  the 
House  for  debate,  that  every  section  of  the  party  were  much 
more  alive  to  each  other’s  shortcomings  than  they  were  to  the 
dangers  which  menaced  us  from  the  common  enemy.  (Hear, 
hear.)  That  was  the  reason  why  I  for  my  own  part  determined 
that,  after  eleven  hundred  columns  of  ‘  Hansard  ’  had  been 
spouted  forth,  the  floor  of  the  House  of  Commons  was  not,  if 
I  could  prevent  it,  to  be  the  arena  in  which  different  sections  of 
opinion  in  the  same  party  supporting  the  same  Government 
were  going  to  find  their  battlefield  ;  for  I  saw  aright  that  if  they 
had  not  been  prevented  from  going  on  we  should  as  a  Govern¬ 
ment  have  been  rendered  impotent  for  the  great  work  in  hand. 
Great  legislation  was  before  the  House  of  Commons.  The 
Japanese  Treaty  was  on  the  anvil — (cheers) — and  it  seemed  to 
me  folly  then,  and  it  seems  folly  now,  to  imperil  great  construc¬ 
tive  acts  on  account  of  discussions  which  had  no  more  reference 
to  the  actual  work  of  the  House  of  Commons  than  the  discus¬ 
sions  at  a  debating  society  at  Oxford  or  Cambridge.  It  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  present,  but  with  the  future  ;  not  with 
this  Parliament,  but  the  next  Parliament ;  and  it  did  not  touch 
the  present  and  insistent  needs  of  the  nation  whose  interests  we 
were  bound  to  serve.  (Cheers.)  I  have  not  mentioned  this  to 
defend  myself ;  I  have  come  for  far  more  important  work  than 
that.  I  mention  it  because  it  is  illustrative  of  the  position  which 
now  exists  in  too  many  constituencies,  and  it  is  a  position 
which,  if  allowed  to  continue,  must  destroy  the  real  fighting 
efficiency  of  what  ought  to  be,  and  might  be,  a  great  united 
fighting  force.  (Cheers.) 

The  Definition  of  Party. 

And  there  is  no  reason  for  it.  What  is  a  party  ?  What  is 
a  political  party  ?  A  political  party  does  not  consist  of  men 
who  are  bound  to  agree  with  each  other  in  everything  in  heaven 
and  in  earth  for  all  time  and  in  all  circumstances.  A  political 
party,  no  doubt,  is  primarily  bound  together  by  a  common  mode 
of  approaching  political  questions,  a  sentiment  very  often  of 
ancient  historic  lineage  on  which  they  feel  themselves  able  to 
work  in  harmony  for  the  common  good  ;  but,  if  you  come  to 
specific  details,  to  the  actual  enunciation  of  a  definite  policy, 
how  can  you  expect  in  a  country  where  all  of  us  boast  the  right 
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to  individual  opinion  and  the  freedom  of  the  individual  to  form 
his  own  opinion — how  can  you  expect  that  you  will  be  able  to 
do  more  than  come  to  a  common  agreement  with  regard  to  the 
policy  immediately  before  you,  not  always  occupying  your  mind 
with  possible  controversies  which  in  a  possible  future  you  may 
have  with  your  present  political  friends  ?  On  no  other  plan 
whatever  can  that  common  action  which  we  call  party  action  be 
possible  in  a  free  country,  and  as  I  believe  that  the  whole  future 
of  representative  institutions  depends  upon  the  possibility  of 
having  a  common  organised  action  among  the  members  of  a 
party,  so  my  very  faith  in  the  party  system  compels  me  to 
protest  with  all  my  strength  and  with  all  my  force  against 
stretching  the  doctrine  of  party  unanimity  to  a  point  where  it 
must  break,  and  for  asking  for  an  agreement  which  you  can 
never  get  from  free  and  independent  human  beings  which  shall 
expand,  not  merely  into  the  immediate  foreseen  and  practical 
future,  but  which  shall  cover  in  its  abstract  and  theological 
meshes  the  whole  potentialities  of  political  thought  Well,  you 
will  ask  me  if  you  agree — and  I  hope  you  will  agree  with  the 
account  I  have  given  you  of  what  a  party  ought  to  be  and  what 
alone  it  can  be — if  you  agree  with  me  the  only  question  you 
have  to  ask  is  this.  Is  there  on  the  fiscal  question  a  policy — a 
practical  policy— upon  which  the  Unionist  Government  can  be 
formed  ;  is  there  such  a  policy  before  you  ?  If  there  is  it  should 
be  enough,  and  the  fact  that  there  may  be  other  economic 
aspects  of  social  life  on  which  the  party  is  not  agreed  should  be 
swept  aside  as  not  merely  irrevalent  but  absolutely  pernicious 
to  the  effective  working  of  the  party  system.  Well,  I  say  there 
is  such  a  policy  before  you.  (Cheers.)  I  say  that  the  agree¬ 
ment  is  easy  of  attainment  if  only  you  will  consent  to  take  it 
when  it  lies  before  you.  I  do  not,  of  course,  mean  either 
that  on  every  economic  subject  the  whole  Tory  party  is 
agreed.  It  never  has  been  agreed  ;  it  has  not  been  agreed  for 
sixty  years.  (Hear,  hear.)  But  the  Tory  party  has  been  a 
model  of  unity  all  the  time,  and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
continue  to  give  an  example  of  unity  for  another  sixty  years. 
(Cheers.)  Neither  do  I  mean  that,  even  as  regards  the  policy 
which  I  venture  to  recommend  to  the  party,  everybody  will  look 
at  it  with  the  same  eyes,  with  the  same  enthusiasm,  or  weigh 
the  relative  values  of  the  proposition  I  lay  before  you  in  pre¬ 
cisely  the  same  balance,  or  measure  it  by  the  same  standards. 
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Of  course  not.  You  cannot  expect  it,  and  you  will  not  get  it. 
But  what  you  may  expect,  and  what,  if  you  will,  you  can  get  is 
a  policy  of  fiscal  reform  in  which,  as  I  think,  all  Unionists  may 
for  practical  purposes  agree.  (Cheers.)  It  is  that  common 
policy  and  not  the  difference  outside  of  that  policy  which  I 
would  venture  to  implore  the  party  to  concentrate  their  atten¬ 
tion  upon.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  ask  every  man  who  listens  to 
me  or  who  may  do  me  the  honour  to-morrow  to  read  what  I 
have  said — I  do  not,  I  say,  ask  every  man  to  take  the  same 
grave  view  that  I  take  of  the  restrictions  of  our  foreign  markets 
upon  the  industry  of  a  country  which,  if  it  is  to  grow,  nay,  if  it  is 
to  exist  as  we  know  it — (cheers) — must  have  an  immense  and 
expanding  foreign  trade.  (Cheers.)  But  though  I  do  not  ask 
every  member  of  the  party  to  which  I  belong  to  share  my 
anxieties  upon  this  subject,  is  there  a  man  who  regards  it  as 
wholly  unimportant  ?  Is  there  a  man  who  does  not  see  that 
here,  at  all  events,  there  may  be  a  peril  even  if  I  over-estimate 
it — as  I  do  not  think  I  do  (cheers)  ;  and  if  I  am  right,  if  every 
member  of  the  party  sees  that  there  are  dangers  in  the  future 
of  the  kind  I  have  indicated,  surely,  at  all  events,  they  may  well 
join  with  us  and  refrain  from  paralysing  the  efforts  of  the  party, 
and  may  co-operate  enthusiastically  with  the  party  in  carrying 
out  what  has,  I  think,  rather  unfortunately  been  called 
retaliation.  (Cheers.) 

Need  of  Unionist  Agreement. 

That  is  the  first  point.  Can  there  be,  need  there  be,  ought 
there  to  be,  on  that  point  any  disagreement  in  the  party  ? 
(‘  No.’)  Is  it  for  that  we  are  going  to  hand  over  foreign  and 
domestic  legislation  to  these — (A  voice:  ‘  No  retaliation  at  all, 
Sir  *) — various,  this  strange  collection  of  parties,  who,  at  all  events, 
are  ready  to  unite  to  turn  us  out,  whatever  might  happen  after¬ 
wards  ?  I  go  on.  There  may  be  members  of  the  party  who 
do  not  share  to  the  full  my  views  with  regard  to  certain  modern 
industrial  developments,  who  may  not  feel  as  I  feel  that  the 
whole  course  of  industrial  evolution  is  to  require  larger  masses 
of  capital  to  be  concentrated  on  great  staples  of  industry 
working  with  every  modern  appliance  and  with  a  very  narrow 
margin  of  profit.  That  is  the  form  in  which  I  think  anybody 
who  studies  what  is  now  going  on  in  the  great  industrial  countries 
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of  the  world — that  is  the  direction  in  which  industry  is  moving. 
Now,  you  will  not  get  these  great  industrial  aggregations, 
working,  as  I  have  said,  upon  narrow  margins  of  profit,  if  they 
are  to  be  destroyed  from  time  to  time  by  foreign  rivals  sup¬ 
ported  in  their  own  country  by  protective  tariffs.  (Hear,  hear.) 
It  is  not  a  fair  competition  nor  a  possible  competition.  (Cheers.) 
I  am  speaking,  mark  you,  not  in  the  interests  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer,  and  not  in  the  interests  of  the  wage-earner  as  such. 
I  am  speaking  at  this  moment  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer, 
and  it  is  undoubtedly  in  the  interests  of  the  consumer  as  it  is 
certainly  in  the  interests  of  the  other  classes  I  have  men¬ 
tioned  that  there  should  be  no  interference  in  this  country  with 
the  productive  evolution  of  those  great  industrial  methods  by 
foreign  rivals  not  depending  either  upon  their  own  enterprise 
or  their  own  courage,  or  their  own  foresight,  but  depending 
upon  the  artificial  aid  given  to  them  by  the  fiscal  legislation 
of  their  country.  (Cheers.)  I  say  again  that  I  may  overrate 
those  dangers — (cries  of  ‘  No,  no  ’) — but  does  anybody  doubt  that 
they  are  real— (cries  of  ‘  No,  no  ’) — and  does  anybody  doubt  that 
a  Government,  returned  by  the  Unionist  party,  should  be 
returned  with  hands  free — yes,  with  hands  free — to  deal  with 
those  dangers,  if  so  be  that  they  be  even  possible  and  probable  ? 
(Cheers.)  There,  again,  I  think  there  is  no  ground  for  this 
disastrous  division  of  opinion  which  is  paralysing  our  efforts  in 
so  many  directions.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  ask  another  question. 
Some  of  my  friends  may  think  that  when  I  have  advised  them, 
and  advised  the  party,  to  put  in  the  forefront  of  our  construc¬ 
tive  policy  the  calling  of  a  free  conference — (Hear,  hear) — and  the 
attempt  to  deal  in  a  permanent  and  satisfactory  fashion  with 
a  closer  commercial  union  of  the  various  members  of  the 
Empire  (cheers),  either  that  I  am  too  sanguine  in  supposing 
such  an  arrangement  to  be  possible,  or  that  I  overrate  the 
advantages  which  will  accrue  to  the  Empire  from  carrying  such 
an  arrangement  into  effect.  But,  ladies  and  gentlemen,  though 
there  may  be  differences  among  us  upon  that  point,  is  there  any 
man  whose  blood  courses  so  slowly  through  his  veins  who  does 
not  feel  that  if  we  could  bring  into  some  more  organic  union 
the  disjointed  members  of  this  vast  Empire,  we  should,  in  the 
eyes  of  our  children  and  our  grandchildren,  have  done  the 
greatest  and  most  patriotic  work  that  ever  was  attempted  ? 
(Loud  cheers.)  And  he  would,  indeed,  lack  courage  and  lack 
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patriotism  who  would  hastily  reject — the  attempt  is  impossible 
— who  would  discourage  the  sentiment  which  has  grown  up  in 
our  Colonies,  and  which  I  believe  to  be  showing  among  the 
citizens  of  the  mother  country.  Here,  again,  is  there  any  reason 
why  we  should  dispute  among  ourselves  ?  (Cries  of  ‘  No.’) 

The  Policy  of  ‘Laisser-Faire.’ 

I  acknowledge,  of  course — and  the  statement  is  no  surprise, 
though  it  may  be  painful,  it  may  be  disagreeable,  to  many  who 
listen  to  me — I  acknowledge,  of  course,  that  as  the  party  has 
always  been  disunited  upon  the  subject  of  what  is  strictly  and 
technically  known  as  Protection,  I  have  never  been,  and  am 
not,  on  the  Protectionist  side.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  recognise,  and 
I  have  throughout  my  political  life  recognised,  that  the  doctrine 
which  used  to  be  associated  with  Free  Trade — of  non-interference, 
of  what  the  French  term  laisser-faire ,  of  leaving  commercial 
matters  as  between  nation  and  nation  entirely  to  the  free  play 
of  the  forces  that  are  in  existence,  never  touching  it  one  way  or 
another — I  believe  that  throughout  my  political  life  I  have 
always  thought  this  to  be  an  antiquated  and  illusory  doctrine. 
(Hear,  hear.)  It  was  a  very  convenient  doctrine  for  not  legis¬ 
lating  for  difficulties.  I  agree  that  in  any  department,  social 
or  commercial,  the  difficulty  of  dealing  with  these  problems  is 
very  great,  but,  for  my  own  part,  it  is  a  difficulty  which  must  be 
faced  by  all  legislators.  As  I  have  said,  I  have  never  belonged 
to  the  extreme  school  of  laisser-faire .  You  will  remember  that 
it  was  a  characteristic  Radical  doctrine,  although  they  have  long 
abandoned  it.  Although  I  have  never  belonged  to  that  depart¬ 
ment  of  politics,  I  am  more  than  ever  convinced  that  in  the 
commercial  policy  it  is  antiquated,  and  that  the  governments  in 
the  future  must  have  their  hands  free  to  do  all  they  can  to  help 
the  industries  of  the  country — (cheers) — and,  by  helping  the 
industries,  to  help  not  merely  the  manufacturer,  not  merely  the 
wage-earner,  but  the  citizens  regarded  as  neither  capitalist  nor 
wage-earner — the  citizens  regarded  as  consumers.  (Cheers.) 
I  know— and  it  is  the  very  essence  of  that  part  of  the  speech 
I  am  making— I  know  that  the  views  I  have  given  to  this 
assembly  are  not  precisely  the  views  which,  had  each  one  the 
power,  were  he  at  liberty  to  direct  himself  the  whole  commercial 
policy  of  the  country,  would  be  acceptable.  (A  voice :  ‘  That 
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would  be  to  nine-tenths.’)  But  I  am  not  asking  for  nine-tenths  ; 
I  am  asking  for  ten-tenths.  The  one-tenth  to  which  my  friend 
referred,  if  it  existed,  would  be  sufficient  to  neutralise,  for  all 
practical  purposes,  the  most  enthusiastic,  the  most  united  efforts 
of  the  remaining  nine-tenths.  Ten-tenths  or  nothing. 

The  Leader’s  Appeal. 

How  many  constituencies  are  there  in  the  country  in  which 
the  leaders — the  local  leaders  and  their  followers — insist  upon 
discussing,  not  the  constructive  policy  which  I  venture  to 
recommend,  but  possible  differences  that  may  arise  among  them 
if  and  when  that  policy  is  carried  out  ?  Let  that  state  of  things 
come  to  an  end.  (Cheers.)  I  speak  here  as  the  leader  for  the 
time  being — (A  voice:  ‘For  all  time’) — of  the  great  party  with 
which  for  more  than  thirty  years  I  have  been  associated  in 
politics,  to  which  I  have  given  the  best  I  have  to  give  both  in 
time  and  labour.  There  is  no  use  in  a  leader,  believe  me,  unless 
you  mean  to  follow  him  ;  and  I  am  confident  that  the  advice  is 
sound  which  I  am  to-day  giving  you,  and  which  I  should  like  to 
spread  into  every  constituency  in  the  kingdom,  and  into  every 
corner  of  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland.  The  advice  which  I 
give  you  is  to  forget  the  differences  which  are  outside  the 
practical  politics  of  the  hour,  to  associate  yourselves  in  the 
common  support  of  a  policy  which,  in  my  opinion,  all  can  accept, 
confident  that  if  you  reject  my  advice  disaster  will  certainly 
overtake  our  cause,  as  it  overtakes  every  cause  whose  supporters 
are  not  at  one  with  each  other.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  will 
follow  the  counsels  of  him  who,  at  all  events  for  the  moment, 
you  have  selected  to  be  your  guide,  I  think  I  can  promise  you, 
not  success  at  this  or  that  by-election,  but  I  think  I  can  promise 
you  that  the  country  will  in  moments  of  stress  and  difficulty  turn 
to  you,  when  it  will  see  in  you  a  party  which  has  shown  itself  com¬ 
petent  to  protect  its  interests  abroad,  to  promote  its  prosperity 
at  home,  a  party  which,  of  all  others,  has  done  most  to  further 
the  interests  of  social  legislation,  that  has  never  forgotten  under 
the  stress  of  any  difficulty  to  preserve  at  the  same  time  the 
dignity,  honour,  and  position  of  our  country,  and  to  maintain 
those  great  interests  of  peace  which,  in  common  with  the  whole 
civilised  world,  are,  after  all,  the  greatest  interests  of  an  industrial 
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population.  (Cheers.)  My  Lord  Duke,  I  have  spoken  longer 
than  I  designed  ;  but  I  hope  I  have  not  unduly  engaged  your 
attention  if  I  have  brought  it  home  to  every  man  and  woman 
connected  with  this  great  organisation  of  the  National  Union,  if 
I  have  persuaded  them  that  in  mutual  co-operation,  and  in 
mutual  co-operation  alone,  enthusiastic,  ungrudging,  is  to  be 
found  safety  and  power  for  the  party,  and,  through  the  party,  the 
highest  interests  of  the  Empire,  which  that  party  exists  alone  to 
serve.  (Loud  cheers.) 
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This  is  the  first  opportunity  I  have  had  of  addressing  a 
great  meeting  of  my  fellow-countrymen  since  the  process  of 
completing  the  change  of  Government  has  been  carried  into 
effect.  About  ten  days  ago,  indeed,  I  did  as  was  only  right — 
I  made  an  explanation  to  my  constituents  of  the  reasons  which 
had  induced  his  Majesty’s  late  Government  to  resign  their 
offices  into  his  hands ;  and  I  believe  the  justification  which 
I  then  gave  of  the  course  which  we  had  pursued  was  one  which 
commended  itself  not  only  to  those  who  have  sent  me  to  Parlia¬ 
ment,  but  to  the  great  majority  of  the  party  of  which  I  am 
a  most  devoted  member  and  of  which  I  have  now  for  some 
years  been  the  leader.  (Cheers.)  But  when  I  then  spoke  the 
process  of  conversion  or  perversion — (laughter) — however  you 
like  to  describe  it,  was  not  complete.  I  still  spoke  as,  at  least 
technically,  First  Lord  of  the  Treasury,  and  I  had  to  deal  not 
merely  with  the  broad  political  situation  as  it  presents  itself  to 
us  now,  but  in  regard  to  matters  of  relatively  unimportant  and 
relatively  passing  interest  on  which,  however,  it  is  necessary 
to  justify  the  course  which  his  Majesty’s  late  advisers  have 
taken.  (Hear,  hear.)  Well,  that  is  all  over  ;  we  are  in  Opposi¬ 
tion — (laughter  and  cheers) — full  fledged — (laughter) — and  I 
hope  not  inadequately  prepared  for  the  great  work,  great  and 
interesting  work  (Hear,  hear),  even,  perhaps,  entertaining  work — 
(laughter) — which  lies  before  us.  Your  Chairman,  in  his  opening 
remarks,  was  good  enough  to  call  your  recollections  to  the  ten 
years  of  office  of  the  late  Government  and  to  remind  you  of  the 
performance — legislative,  administrative — for  which  we  have 
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been  responsible.  Most  of  us  in  this  room  belong  to  the  same 
party  and  owe  common  allegiance  to  the  same  political  con¬ 
nection  ;  and  surely  not  one  of  us  here  need  look  back  with 
anything  but  feelings  of  pride  to  the  record  that  lies  behind  us. 
(Cheers.)  I  care  not  in  the  least  to  which  department  of  our 
activity  you  refer,  whether  it  be  administrative  reform,  whether 
it  be  social  reform,  whether  it  be  the  conduct  of  foreign  affairs, 
whether  it  be  the  augmentation  of  those  defensive  forces  upon 
which  all  sound  diplomacy  ultimately  rests.  I  care  not  which 
department  you  criticise,  which  department  you  care  to 
examine.  I  do  not  say  we  have  never  committed  a  fault ;  I 
do  not  say  that  if  everything  had  to  be  done  over  again 
everything  would  be  done  precisely  and  to  the  letter  in 
exactly  the  same  method  in  which  it  has  been  done.  Which 
of  us  in  our  own  private  transactions  can  say  that?  (Hear, 
hear.)  The  man  who  says  that  about  his  own  affairs  is  a 
fool.  (Hear,  hear.)  And  I  pretend  to  no  greater  wisdom — 
my  late  colleagues  pretend  to  no  greater  wisdom — in  the  con¬ 
duct  of  public  affairs  than  each  one  of  us  in  his  own  private 
capacity  lays  claim  to  with  regard  to  his  private  affairs.  But  if 
any  man  will  impartially  compare  the  ten  years  now  concluded 
with  any  other  decade,  be  it  what  it  may  in  British  history,  I 
venture  to  say  that  he  will  not  find  greater  consistency,  that  he 
will  not  find  more  fruitful  unity  of  idea,  that  he  will  not  find 
greater  schemes  of  legislation,  that  he  will  not  find  a  more 
essentially  successful  foreign  policy — (Hear,  hear,  and  cheers) — 
than  he  will  in  the  ten  years  which  have  elapsed  from  1 895  till 
December  11  in  1905.  Well,  perhaps  you  will  ask  if  these 
claims  be  not  the  mere  offspring  of  unthinking  vanity  ;  perhaps 
you  will  ask  me  why  it  is  that  a  party  which  has,  in  my  judg¬ 
ment,  earned  so  much  the  gratitude  of  those  whom  we 
endeavoured  to  serve  is  now  in  the  position  which  I  have 
described — that  of  a  full-fledged  Opposition.  Well,  it  is  partly, 
or  it  is  mainly— I  had  almost  said  it  is  completely — due  to  the 
fact  that  in  ten  years  of  service  many  people  get  weary  and 
some  people  get  offended,  that  interests  which  have  been  satis¬ 
fied  grow  slack  in  their  adhesion,  that  the  gratitude  of  the 
nation  is  a  gratitude  which  looks  forward  rather  than  back — 
(Hear,  hear),  —and  that,  by  a  process  which  I  am  far  from  de¬ 
scribing  as  otherwise  than  beneficent,  every  Government  which 
has  long  been  in  place  has  to  contend  against  difficulties  which 
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the  newcomer  elevated  by  hope — (laughter  and  cheers) — that 
hope  which  is  not  the  offspring  of  experience — (more  laughter) — 
the  newcomer  elevated  by  hope,  I  say,  is  not  a  prey  to.  We 
have  been  in  office  ten  years.  Before  the  General  Election  our 
successors  will  have  been  in  office  five  weeks — (laughter,  and  a 
voice,  ‘  It  is  too  long  ’) — or  thereabouts  ;  and  I  am  not  sure  that 
in  the  course  of  that  five  weeks  we  shall  not  see  the  beginning 
of  the  same  process  of  what  is  called  laboratory  experience,  the 
beginning  of  the  same  process  on  a  small  scale  which  we  have 
seen  in  the  larger  experiment  in  the  ten  years  in  which  we  have 
held  office.  But  all  that  remains  to  be  proved,  and  I  am  not 
going  to  criticise  performances  which  we  have  yet  to  look  for¬ 
ward  to,  though  I  shall  have  before  I  sit  down  something  to 
say  about  professions  which  have  already  been  made.  (Hear, 
hear.)  But  I  said  that  the  long  tenure  of  office  was  perhaps 
and  certainly  was  the  greatest  reason  for  the  change  of  public 
opinion,  in  so  far  as  that  has  declared  itself,  which  has  taken 
place. 

Fiscal  Policy. 

But  I  admit  that  there  is  another  cause ;  and  it  is  upon  that 
other  cause  that  I  would  ask  you  to  listen  to  me  for  at  all 
events  a  portion  of  that  time  with  which  I  mean  to  occupy  you 
before  I  sit  down.  What  is  that  other  cause  ?  That  other 
cause  is  the  division,  real  or  supposed — real  undoubtedly  up  to 
a  certain  point,  but  largely  exaggerated  by  deliberate  mis¬ 
representation,  by  gross  ignorance,  and  by  other  more  creditable 
causes — it  is  the  division  which  exists  between  various  sections 
of  the  Unionist  party  upon  that  which  is  the  great  constructive 
policy  of  that  party — I  mean  fiscal  reform.  (Cheers.)  Now  I 
have  been  a  consistent,  patient,  untiring  preacher  of  unity  in 
the  party  upon  this  and  upon  all  other  questions  (cheers),  and 
if  I  deal  at  some  little  length  with  this  subject  to-night,  believe 
me  it  is  not  in  order  to  give  the  lie  to  my  own  missionary 
efforts  ;  it  is  not  in  order  to  augment  differences,  but  to  diminish 
differences  ;  it  is  not  in  order  to  excite  controversy,  but  to  allay 
controversy,  that  I  touch  upon  the  subject  to-night.  It  is  in 
order  to  put  these  matters  in  the  first  place  quite  clearly,  and  in 
the  second  place  in  their  due  proportion,  before  those  who  agree 
with  me  upon  general  policy,  and  who,  I  believe,  are  to  a  man 
ready  to  support  that  great  cause  to  which  we  are  committed. 
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Well,  let  me  then,  and  without  minimising  as  without  exaggera¬ 
ting — let  me  deal  with  those  questions  in  their  turn  and  in  their 
order  of  importance.  What  is  the  first  great  subject  of  fiscal 
difference  among  those  who  are  united  upon  every  other  great 
question  ?  On  the  question  of  the  Union,  the  question  of  the 
Church,  and  the  question  of  education — I  do  not  go  through 
them  all — but  we  are  united  on  the  broad  lines  of  Conservative 
and  Unionist  policy.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  deny  — I  have  never 
denied— that  there  is  a  difference  of  great  importance  in  our 
ranks  upon  the  question  of  Protection  and  of  Free  Trade;  but 
the  difference  existed  in  the  Conservative  party  before  I  was 
born.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  came  into  existence  with  Sir  Robert 
Peel’s  conversion  on  the  subject  of  the  Corn  Laws  in  1845  ;  it 
has  existed  through  all  the  sixty  years  which  have  elapsed 
since  that  date.  In  those  years  the  Conservatives  and  the 
Unionists  formed  great  and  stable  Administrations  to  whose 
labours  the  country  and  the  Empire  owe  an  infinity  of  gratitude, 
and  is  it  tolerable  that  a  division  of  opinion  which  has  existed 
for  sixty  years  without  destroying  the  unity  of  the  Conservative 
and  Unionist  party  should  now  be  permitted  to  divide  friends 
who  ought  ever  to  be  united,  and  to  paralyse  efforts  which  in 
the  past  have  been  successful  ?  My  view  upon  the  subject  I 
have  stated  before,  but  I  will  state  it  again  in  terms  as  explicit 
and  as  complete  as  ever  they  can  be  made.  I  do  not  ask — it 
may  be  folly  for  me  to  ask — that  a  difference  of  opinion  which 
has  lasted  sixty  years  should  vanish  because  I  wave  my  magic 
wand.  Of  course  it  will  not  vanish.  But  what  I  want  to  point 
out  to  this  assembly,  and  through  this  assembly  to  all  the 
members  of  our  party  throughout  the  United  Kingdom,  is  that 
the  scheme  of  fiscal  reform  which  I  have  earnestly  pressed  upon 
my  fellow-countrymen  does  not  prejudge  the  question  of  Pro¬ 
tection  one  way  or  the  other.  It  is  beside  it,  it  is  a  different 
question,  it  is  a  wholly  alien  question  ;  and  a  Free  Trader  and 
a  Protectionist  may  alike  agree  in  what  I,  at  all  events,  consider 
that  great  scheme  of  constructive  fiscal  reform  which  for  three 
years  has  been  recommended  to  the  country.  Protection  may 
be  right  or  it  may  be  wrong ;  I  belong  to  that  section  of  our 
party  which  is  Free  Trade  and  not  Protectionist.  (Cheers.)  But 
if  I  belonged  to  the  section  of  our  party  that  is  Protectionist  and 
not  Free  Trade,  I  should  not  on  that  account  have  the  smallest 
difficulty  in  accepting  the  constructive  change  which  we  desire 
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to  see  carried  into  effect.  For  I  mean  what  is  called  retaliation 
— on  which  I  shall  have  a  word  to  say  directly — dumping,  fiscal 
union,  commercial  union  with  the  Colonies.  These  are  all 
subjects  on  which  the  views  that  I  have  pressed  upon  the 
country  are  absolutely  consistent  with  Free  Trade,  and  on 
which  in  my  opinion — I  do  not  know  whether  I  heard  a  note 
of  dissent  then — but  they  are  absolutely  consistent  with  Free 
Trade,  and  they  are  not  less  consistent  with  those  who  would 
like  to  see  some  return  to  the  policy  now  prevalent  in  America, 
in  France,  in  Germany ;  indeed,  I  am  bound  in  candour  to 
admit,  in  force  through  the  greater  part  of  that  portion  of  the 
civilised  world  which  has  great  manufacturing  industries  to 
maintain. 

Lord  Rosebery  and  Free  Trade. 

Now  I  agree  that  to  hear  some  people  talk  you  would 
suppose  that  you  could  not  alter  the  status  quo ,  that  you  could 
not  alter  the  existing  system,  without  being  false  to  the  true 
doctrines  of  Free  Trade.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  misinterpret 
Lord  Rosebery  when  I  attribute  to  him  that  view.  He  has, 
I  think,  unfortunately  attempted,  or  quixotically  attempted,  to 
unite  the  Liberal  party  on  what  he  calls  the  doctrine  of  Free 
Trade,  by  which  I  think  he  means  the  doctrine  of  the  fiscal 
status  quo.  (Hear,  hear.)  You  cannot  unite  any  party  upon  a 
negation,  upon  the  negation  of  change,  least  of  all  can  you 
unite  the  Radical  party  on  the  negation  of  change — (Hear,  hear) 
— and  his  scheme  was  predestined  to  failure  therefore  from  the 
beginning.  But  it  was  predestined  to  failure  for  a  deeper 
economic  reason  than  that.  If  I  really  interpret  his  views,  of 
which  I  am  not  quite  sure,  he  seems  to  think  that  the  status  quo 
and  only  the  status  quo — only  the  existing  system — rightly 
embodies  the  doctrine  of  Free  Trade.  And  here  I  and  my 
Protectionist  friends  in  the  party  who  agree  with  me  upon  every¬ 
thing  except  Protection  are  at  one.  We  share,  I  believe,  a 
common  contempt  for  the  form  of  economic  pedantry  which  is 
preached  by  the  Cobden  Club.  (Hear,  hear.)  The  Cobden 
Club,  if  I  comprehend  their  procedure,  think  that  Free  Trade  is 
carried  out,  and  adequately  carried  out,  so  long  as  we  do  not 
put  any  Customs  duty  upon  imports  which  is  not  balanced  by 
equal  excise  duty  upon  an  article  manufactured  at  home,  and 
they  are  perfectly  indifferent  as  to  what  foreign  countries  do 
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with  regard  to  their  tariffs  and  what  is  the  relation  between  this 
country  and  its  customers.  That  is,  if  I  may  respectfully  say 
so,  a  great  folly.  Free  Trade  is  not  a  virtue  which  a  nation 
practises  as  a  man  practises  honesty  or  any  other  cardinal 
virtue.  Free  Trade  is  the  relation  between  countries — between 
this  country  and  other  countries.  You  do  not  satisfy  Free 
Trade  doctrines  by  having  a  dinner  once  a  year  and  publishing 
leaflets  about  the  virtues  of  Free  Trade;  you  practise  Free 
Trade  when  you  do  your  best  to  maintain  it,  and  when  you  do 
your  best  to  make  others  accept  it — (loud  cheers) — and  when, 
if  you  cannot  make  them  accept  it  in  bulk,  you  at  all  events 
induce  them  to  modify  their  policy  in  your  favour  so  that  the 
trade  of  this  country  shall  be  in  reality  as  well  as  in  name 
something  more  than  the  one-sided,  incomplete,  and  imperfect 
article — (cheers) — which  unfortunately  it  is  at  present  (Renewed 
cheers.)  I  confess  that  these  Free  Traders  fill  me  with  a 
surprised  disgust.  They  do  not  get  their  doctrines  from  Cobden  ; 
they  call  themselves  by  his  name,  but  their  doctrines  are  not 
his  doctrines.  It  so  happens  that  I  am  no  great  admirer  of 
that  eminent  personage,  but  at  all  events  he  was  better  than 
the  Cobden  Club.  (Laughter  and  cheers.)  Whatever  short¬ 
comings  he  may  have  had  as  a  national  economist,  at  all  events 
he  never  committed  the  intolerable  folly  of  supposing  that  it 
was  a  mark  of  economic  wisdom  not  to  use  every  instrument  in 
your  power  to  induce  foreign  countries  so  to  modify  their  hostile 
wall  of  tariffs  as  to  make  the  Free  Trade  of  this  country  some¬ 
thing  better  and  something  greater  than  the  mere  admission  of 
foreign  goods  duty  free  while  our  goods  were  kept  out  by  tariffs 
designed,  not  accidentally,  but  deliberately  designed — (cheers) — 
for  no  other  purpose  than  to  keep  them  out.  You  will  have 
seen  that,  while  I  have  clearly  defined  the  first  difference  which 
divides  the  party — the  difference,  I  mean,  upon  the  subject  of 
the  Free  Trade  and  Protection — I  have  explained  that  in  my 
opinion  that  difference,  old  as  it  is,  need  not  cause  any  division 
now  greater  than  it  has  caused  for  seventy  years  past — (cheers) — 
if  it  is  understood  that  the  policy  I  recommend  is  outside  of  the 
question  of  Protection. 

1 

The  Question  of  Retaliation. 

Let  me  come  to  the  question  I  have  already  incidentally 
raised — the  question  of  retaliation.  Now,  upon  this  there  is  no 
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difference  of  principle — (Hear,  hear) — so  far  as  I  know  between 
the  members  of  the  various  sections  of  the  party ;  but  there  are 
differences,  not  of  principle,  rather  of  method  and  machinery, 
on  which  I  wish  to  be  as  candid  with  you  as  I  have  already,  I 
hope,  been  candid  upon  the  subject  of  Free  Trade  and  of  Protec¬ 
tion.  Now,  what  are  those  differences  ?  As  you  know,  I  have 
constantly  protested  against  the  ordinary  use  of  the  word 
‘  retaliation  ’ ;  but  I  give  up  the  protest.  There  is  no  use  in 
trying  to  prevent  the  use  of  a  very  convenient  word,  although 
an  inaccurate  one,  in  trying  to  induce  people  to  give  it  up  for 
an  accurate  one  which  is  not  a  convenient  one.  I  therefore 
am  content  to  use  the  word  ‘  retaliation/  while  explaining  to  you 
wherein  I  think  it  is  apt  to  be  misleading.  Retaliation,  in  my 
judgment,  calls  attention  to  the  final  stage  of  a  process  of  nego¬ 
tiation  which,  if  the  negotiations  are  successful,  ought  really 
never  to  take  place  at  all.  (Cheers.)  We  all  know  that  the 
business  affairs  of  countries  are  carried  on  by  negotiation  and 
diplomacy,  and  that  it  is  only  when  negotiation  and  diplomacy 
fail  that  you  have  recourse  to  what  must  be  behind  negotiation 
and  diplomacy — namely,  the  power  of  the  sword  in  matters 
political,  and,  unless  you  are  prepared  to  use  the  sword  in  matters 
commercial,  then  by  retaliatory  duties.  (Cheers.)  And  may  I 
remind  you  that  in  the  history  of  countries  commercial  negotia¬ 
tions  have  often  ended  in  war  ?  Many  of  the  great  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries  were  commercial  wars,  and 
nothing  else.  They  were  methods  of  taking  by  force  what  diplo¬ 
macy  and  negotiation  had  failed  to  obtain  by  persuasion — surely 
a  barbarous  and  bloody  method  of  attaining  the  result.  I  suggest 
to  you,  all  those  who  believe  in  this  policy,  a  better  method  ; 
and  that  method  is  retaliation — namely,  the  putting  on  of  duties 
intended,  if  necessary,  to  be  carried  into  effect  for  the  purpose 
of  inducing  some  modification  which  diplomacy  and  persuasion 
have  not  induced  our  commercial  rivals  to  put  into  their  code. 
(Cheers.)  That  method  is,  after  all,  the  last  resource  of  civilisa¬ 
tion.  I  think  you  cannot  do  without  it.  Is  there  any  man 
or  any  woman  here  who  thinks  the  foreign  policy  so  solidly 
associated  with  the  name  of  Lord  Lansdowne — (cheers) — does 
anybody  think  that  that  policy,  in  his  hands  or  in  any  other 
man’s  hands,  be  he  who  he  may,  would  really  have  had  the 
effect  which  it  has  had  but  for  the  fleets  and  the  armies  which 
you  keep  up  at  an  enormous,  almost  an  oppressive,  cost  upon 
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the  taxpayer,  behind?  Nobody  believes  it;  and  what  is  true 
of  negotiations  and  diplomacy  in  matters  purely  political  is 
equally  true  in  matters  commercial.  (Cheers.)  Human  nature 
is  the  same  whether  you  are  discussing  a  question  of  territory 
or  national  honour,  or  whether  you  are  discussing  the  question 
of  prohibitive  tariffs  or  hostile  protection.  That  does  not  mean 
that  I  should  not  regard  the  hostile  use  of  fleets  and  armies  as 
a  confession  of  diplomatic  failure.  Of  course  it  would  be  such 
a  confession.  So  would  the  imposition  of  a  retaliatory  duty 
be  a  confession  of  diplomatic  failure.  But  you  cannot  have  it 
a  diplomatic  success  until  you  are  prepared  to  risk  a  diplomatic 
failure  (cheers) ;  and  the  nation  which  will  not  contemplate  the 
possibility  of  loss  and  which  shrinks  from  the  difficulty  of  enter¬ 
prise  is  predestined  from  the  first  to  play  the  poorest  and  the 
sorriest  role  in  diplomatic  negotiations  which  can  possibly  be 
conceived.  (Cheers.) 

Practicability  of  the  Policy. 

There  are  those  who  tell  me  that  this  is  all  very  well  in 
theory,  but  how  about  the  practice  ?  How  are  you  going  to 
carry  out  this  scheme  of  using  your  power  of  putting  on  duties 
so  as  to  mitigate  the  evils  of  hostile  tariffs  ?  I  have  never  seen 
any  difficulty  in  regard  to  an  answer  to  that  question.  Is  it 
not  patent  to  every  man  who  has  considered  the  commercial 
history  of  the  country  that  at  this  moment  the  tariffs  of  foreign 
countries  with  which  we  have  to  deal  are  largely  settled  by 
negotiation  ?  We  try  to  settle  them  by  our  own  negotiations 
with  very  poor  effect  (Hear,  hear),  but  under  what  is  called  the 
most-favoured-nation  clause  we  are  supposed  to  get  all  the 
advantages  of  the  negotiation  that  passes  between  other  coun¬ 
tries.  Italy  and  Germany — I  take  two  names  absolutely  at 
random — Italy  and  Germany,  we  will  say,  negotiate  for  a  com¬ 
mercial  treaty.  We  have  the  most-favoured-nation  clause  with 
each  one  of  those  countries.  We  are  supposed,  therefore,  to 
obtain  the  advantage  which  either  of  these  countries  would 
obtain  from  the  other.  Well,  but  do  not  you  think  that,  if 
tariffs  are  to  be  settled  by  negotiation,  we  had  better  have  some¬ 
thing  to  say  of  the  negotiation  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Are  Italy  and 
Germany— to  take  the  random  illustration  which  I  have  selected 
—  the  best  guardians  of  our  own  interests?  (Cries  of  ‘  No.’) 
Do  you  think  that  they  will  frame  their  treaties  so  that  the 
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most-favoured-nation  clause  shall  give  us  all  the  benefits  which 
they  by  their  labour  and  their  risk  have  extracted  from  the 
other  side  ?  (‘  No.’)  It  is  folly.  What  man  is  there  who  is 

not  besotted  by  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  political  economy — 
(laughter) — what  man  is  there  who  would  regard  for  a  moment 
such  a  position  as  a  reasonable  or  rational  one  for  any  great 
commercial  country,  let  alone  the  greatest  commercial  country  in 
the  world — (cheers) — to  take  up  in  the  face  of  civilised  humanity  ? 
But  then  I  am  asked — How  would  you  negotiate  ?  How  would 
you  set  to  work  had  you  that  liberty  to  negotiate  for  which  you 
seek  ?  How  would  you  set  to  work  to  deal  with  these  coun¬ 
tries  ?  My  answer  is  that  no  general  reply  can  be  made  to  that 
query.  You  might  as  well  ask  the  Foreign  Office  on  what 
principles  they  would  discuss  a  difficult  question  with  Russia, 
France,  Germany,  and  other  countries.  You,  like  them,  would 
say,  and  say  truly,  ‘  We  must  have  liberty  to  take  every  case 
upon  its  merits.  Our  business  is  to  persuade  the  other  side  to 
give  us  fair  terms,  and  what  we  have  to  consider  is  what  will 
most  appeal  to  the  other  side.’  It  is  a  case  of  persuasion — if 
you  like,  persuasion  with  threats  in  the  background — and  you 
have  to  consider  what  threats  will  produce  the  greatest  effect  if 
the  office  of  persuasion  fails,  if  the  soft  voice  of  your  Ambas¬ 
sador  falls  upon  deaf  ears. 

A  General  Tariff. 

What  will  frighten  the  commercial  Minister  of  the  country 
with  whom  you  are  negotiating?  To  that  question  I  think  no 
general  answer  can  be  given.  I  do  not  deny  for  a  moment  that 
a  general  tariff  is  a  very  convenient  starting  point  with  which  to 
deal  with  foreign  nations  ;  but  observe  there  is  no  general  tariff 
here.  We  have  no  general  tariff  at  the  present  time ;  and  if 
a  general  tariff  is  to  be  constructed  upon  protective  lines,  then, 
as  I  have  already  told  you,  that  seems  to  me  to  go  outside  the 
scope  of  the  fiscal  reform  which  I  am  proposing  to  my  country¬ 
men  for  their  acceptance.  (Hear,  hear.)  I  may  be,  and  I  think 
even  this  Government,  pledged  as  they  are  to  the  status  quoy 
may  find  it  necessary  to  extend  the  basis  of  taxation  on  non- 
protective  principles,  and  if  you  have  a  non-protective  tariff,  such 
as  India  has,  or  such  as  Holland  has,  it  might  well  be  that  that 
would  prove  to  be  a  convenient  method  of  dealing  with  the 
subject  of  retaliation.  But  it  does  not,  in  my  opinion,  depend 
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upon  that.  You  do  not  require  a  general  tariff,  protective  or 
non-protective,  to  deal  with  this  question  ;  and  will  you  allow 
me,  in  order  to  give  an  illustration  of  what  I  mean,  to  read  you 
a  brief  extract  of  a  speech  which  I  made  thirteen  years  ago  to 
my  constituents  on  this  subject,  a  speech  made  long  before  the 
tariff  question  came  into  the  prominence  which  it  has  now 
assumed,  so  that  no  man  can  suspect — if  any  man  is  anxious  to 
suspect — that  I  have  squared  my  opinions  tc  the  political  con¬ 
venience  of  the  hour  ?  This  was  the  reply — I  may  say  paren¬ 
thetically  that  I  had  forgotten  all  about  it,  but  it  was  recalled 
to  my  attention  by  an  amiable  correspondent — to  a  question 
addressed  to  me  on  July  1,  1892,  in  Manchester,  where  I  was 
then  fighting  a  contested  election,  and  the  extract  goes  as 
follows :  A  gentleman  in  the  audience  asked  me  whether 
I  agreed  with  the  present  Prime  Minister — that,  of  course,  was 
Lord  Salisbury — in  thinking  that  there  might  be  occasions  on 
which  it  would  be  both  proper  and  desirable  to  place  duties  on 
the  foreign  goods  of  nations  who  declined  to  make  commercial 
arrangements  with  England  favourable  to  English  trade,  and 
this  gentleman  specially  instanced  the  case  of  a  duty  on 
wine  as  an  example,  in  which  he  wanted  to  know  if  such  a 
procedure  would  be  justifiable.  My  answer  was  very  plain 
and  straightforward:  *  I  am  not  a  Fair  Trader  nor  a  Pro¬ 
tectionist,  but  I  am  of  opinion  that  if  foreign  nations  de¬ 
liberately  screw  up  their  duties  on  English  manufactured 
goods  there  may  be  occasions  on  which  it  would  suit  us  to 
bring  them  to  a  better  frame  of  mind  by  placing  in  our  turn 
duties  on  their  manufactures.  (Prolonged  cheers.)  When  you 
come  to  deal  with  products  like  those  which  are  consumed 
chiefly  by  the  well-to-do  classes,  and  which  certainly  have 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  raw  material  required  for  our 
manufactures,  I  am  of  opinion  that  we  are  not  bound  to  avoid 
every  form  of  retaliatory  duty  if  and  when  we  are  of  opinion 
that  the  imposition  of  such  a  duty  would  have  the  effect  of 
modifying  the  tariff  of  the  exporting  country  in  a  direction 
favourable  to  our  own  trade.’  Now  that  was  the  opinion  I 
expressed  to  my  constituents  thirteen  years  ago.  I  now  express 
it  to  this  great  audience  unmodified  and  unchanged — (cheers) — 
by  all  that  has  come  and  gone  in  the  eventful  years  which  have 
intervened  between  that  date  and  the  present  moment.  So  that 
I  hope  I  have  now  made  it  clear  in  the  first  place  that  without 
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some  sanction,  some  threat  behind,  you  cannot  negotiate  pro¬ 
fitably  with  other  countries  on  commercial  matters  or  on  any 
matters  ;  in  the  second  place,  that  I  do  not  think  we  ought  to 
allow  Protection  to  interfere  in  this  any  more  than  in  other 
portions  of  our  proposed  fiscal  reform  ;  in  the  third  place,  that 
I  readily  admit  that  if  there  were  a  general  non-protective  duty 
it  might  prove  convenient  in  this  connection  ;  and  in  the  fourth 
place,  that  any  such  tariff,  any  such  general  tariff,  Protectionist 
or  non-Protectionist,  would  not,  if  once  you  adopt  this  principle, 
overturn  the  world’s  system  of  Protection,  would  not,  for 
example,  make  the  United  States  a  Free-Trade  country,  nor 
compel  the  French  to  accept  all  your  goods  duty  free,  or  any 
wild  chimera  of  that  kind,  but  you  would,  I  am  quite  confident, 
be  able  to  carry  on  commercial  negotiations  with  foreign 
countries  with  a  success  and  in  a  manner  that  has  never  yet 
attended  your  efforts.  (Cheers.)  And  may  I  add  that  even 
before  we  left  office  evidence  came  before  us  that  the  mere 
shadow  of  coming  events — the  mere  fact  that  a  great  party  had 
embraced  this  principle,  the  mere  certainty  that  in  the  changes 
and  chances  of  political  life  that  party  would  some  day,  perhaps 
no  distant  day — (cheers) — resume  the  power  that  accompanies 
office — the  mere  fact  that  this  was  present  to  foreign  negotiators 
has,  I  believe,  already  got  us  the  terms  which  under  different 
circumstances  we  should  not  have  obtained?  (Cheers.)  Now 
I  hope  I  have  made  clear  exactly  what  the  differences  are  both 
as  to  Free  Trade  and  as  to  retaliation,  and  I  hope  I  have  shown 
you  that  so  far  there  is  no  reason  why  we  should  not  practically 
act  in  the  future  as  we  have  acted  in  the  past  as  a  united  party. 
(Cheers.) 

The  Question  of  Preference. 

There  remains — (A  voice  :  ‘  What  about  preference  ?  ’  ) 
My  friend  in  the  gallery  might  almost  have  seen  my  notes. 
(Laughter.)  There  remains,  as  he  quite  rightly  sees,  the  question 
of  preference.  The  question  of  preference  is  one  which  of  all 
which  I  have  mentioned  appeals  to  my  sentiments  the  most. 
(Cheers.)  It  seems  to  me  to  touch  a  higher  note  than  any  of  the 
questions,  important  though  they  are,  on  which  I  have  already 
ventured  to  occupy  your  time.  On  preference  also  there  are  dif¬ 
ferences  ;  on  preference  also  it  seems  to  me  that  these  differences 
are  differences  of  method  rather  than  differences  of  principle,  that 
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they  are  differences  which  ought  not  to  separate  those  who  are 
prepared  to  act  together,  not  only  upon  general  questions,  but 
upon  the  question  of  fiscal  reform.  Well,  the  danger  that  I  see 
in  the  attitude  of  the  party  or  of  some  portions  of  the  party  on 
this  question  is  that  they  are  unduly  anxious  to  limit  the  means 
and  the  discussion  of  the  means  by  which  preference  with  our 
Colonies  may  be  effected.  All  of  us  are  desirous  of  seeing  that 
closer  commercial  union  carried  into  effect.  If  that  be  so,  do 
not  let  us  too  rigidly  narrow  the  limits  which  circumscribe  the 
instruments  which  may  be  used  to  carry  colonial  preference 
into  practical  existence.  Let  me  begin  by  admitting  or  pro¬ 
claiming — it  is  not  a  question  of  admission — that  so  far  as  I  am 
concerned  I  have  never  thought  that  the  inposition  of  a  small 
duty  on  corn  was  a  thing  which  should  be  resisted  on  principle ; 
nor  could  I  proclaim  such  a  doctrine,  considering  that  I  was  a 
member  of  the  Government  which  put  a  small  duty  on  corn 
and  loudly,  and  truly,  asserted  that  that  small  duty  on  corn, 
put  on  for  the  purpose  of  revenue,  was  no  infraction  of  Free 
Trade  and  that  it  was  well  calculated  in  itself,  and  apart  from 
prejudice,  to  be  a  permanent  extension  of  the  area  of  taxation 
in  the  country.  I  go  much  further,  and  I  say  that  there  is  not 
a  man  out  of  a  lunatic  asylum  in  this  country  who  would  for  a 
moment  deny  that  if  we  could  obtain  permanent  Free  Trade 
with  our  Colonies  for  a  microscopic  addition — a  microscopic  tax 
upon  foodstuffs — it  would  not  from  every  point  of  view  be  a  gain 
to  all  concerned.  (Cheers.)  I  do  not  believe  anybody  would  deny 
it,  but  I  am  sure  no  Free  Trader  could  deny  the  enormous  gain 
for  the  cause  of  Free  Trade  which  would  result  from  the  negligible 
tax  of  which  I  have  hypothetically  spoken.  That  alone  would 
compel  him  to  come  in  and  admit  that  there  never  was  so  great 
a  gain  for  commercial  freedom — for  Free  Trade  in  its  widest  and 
truest  sense — bought  at  so  cheap  a  rate.  Very  well,  then,  it  is 
a  question  of  degree  and  not  of  kind.  But  having  made  that 
statement,  may  I  add  to  it  this,  that  I  think  it  unfortunate  that 
some  speakers  on  our  side — not  men  of  light  and  leading — some 
speakers  on  our  side  talk  of  the  small  tax  on  corn  in  its  relation 
to  colonial  preference  as  if  colonial  preference  existed  in  order 
to  have  a  small  duty  on  corn,  and  not  a  small  duty  on  corn  for 
the  purpose  of  producing  colonial  preference  ?  That  is  wrong. 
Our  object  is  to  get  colonial  preference.  Our  object  is  to  get, 
commercially  speaking,  greater  and  more  permanent  access  to 
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colonial  markets  for  our  manufacturers — (cheers) — and,  speaking 
Imperially,  it  is  to  unite  together  in  closer  bonds,  and  by 
multiplication  of  ties,  the  different  members  of  the  Empire. 
(Cheers.)  That  is  the  object — (cheers) — and  what  you  have  to 
consider — what  the  country  will  ultimately  have  to  consider — 
is  whether  the  sacrifices,  if  sacrifices  there  are,  by  which  alone 
that  can  be  brought  about  are  too  great  for  the  prize  which  is 
to  be  obtained.  And  I  would  venture  to  point  out  to  all  my 
friends  throughout  the  country  that,  considering  that  the 
Colonies  have  never  themselves  put  forward,  so  far  as  I  know, 
any  plan,  and  considering  that  a  duty  on  corn,  however  capable 
it  may  be  of  solving  part  of  that  question,  cannot  solve  the 
whole  of  it,  inasmuch  as  we  do  not  import  corn  from  very 
important  Colonies,  and  inasmuch  as  our  relations  with  our 
Colonies  are  far  more  complex  than  this  simple  consideration 
of  interchange  of  commodities  seems  to  show — considering  that 
we  give  them,  practically  for  nothing,  the  whole  maritime  and 
most  of  the  military  defence,  considering  that  there  are  other 
methods  by  which  we  can  greatly  aid  the  interchange  of  com¬ 
modities  between  the  mother  country  and  the  Colonies,  it  is 
not  wise,  certainly  it  is  not  always  wise,  to  talk  as  if  a  duty 
on  corn  was  the  one  thing  which  this  country  ought  to  consider. 

The  Use  of  a  Conference. 

I  do  not  agree  with  that  method  of  approaching  the  subject 
at  all ;  and  I  do  not  agree  with  it  for  this  reason.  How  can  we 
judge  of  the  burden  which  colonial  preference  would  throw 
upon  us  until  we  see  the  whole  claim  in  its  entirety  ?  How  can 
we  judge  of  what  we  have  to  give  unless  we  know,  first,  what 
the  Colonies  have  to  ask,  and,  secondly,  what  the  Colonies  are 
prepared  to  concede  ?  And  how  can  we  know  any  of  these 
things  until  the  free  conference  meets — (cheers) — in  which  that 
can  be  discussed  round  a  table,  without  prejudice,  with  that 
mutual  concession,  that  common  understanding  of  difficult 
points  which  a  free  discussion  round  a  table,  and  that  only, 
is  capable  of  giving  ?  (Hear,  hear.)  Then,  but  not  before — 
then  the  country  will  be  able  to  understand  what  is  asked  of  it. 
Then,  but  not  before — then  the  country  will  be  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  what  it  will  gain  in  the  way  of  free  commercial  trade  with 
its  Colonies  by  the  arrangement  ;  then,  but  not  before — then  the 
whole  scheme  in  its  Imperial  side  and  its  commercial  side — for 
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neither  can  be  neglected — would  be  before  the  judgment  of  the 
electorate  ;  and  speaking  for  myself  I  know  I  am  not  capable  of 
judging  all  the  separate  and  isolated  elements  in  a  possible 
arrangement  until  I  see  the  whole  arrangement  spread  before 
me.  (Cheers.)  Therefore  it  is  that  I  would  recommend  my 
friends  to  deal  with  this  subject  as  I  have  dealt  with  it,  and 
to  suspend  judgment,  which,  I  venture  to  say,  cannot  be  ade¬ 
quately  formed  on  our  present  evidence.  I  am  prepared  to 
suspend  my  judgment.  (Hear,  hear.")  Of  the  value  of  the  object 
I  have  no  doubt.  That  it  is  worth  great  efforts,  great  sacrifices* 
I  question  not  for  a  moment.  But  do  not  ask  me,  while  the 
other  side  remain  silent  but  sympathetic,  to  discuss  all  that  we 
could  under  different  circumstances  give,  knowing  nothing  of 
what  it  is  that  under  various  circumstances  we  shall  receive. 
Is  not  that  common  sense?  Is  it  not  the  best  way  of  attaining 
our  object  ?  Has  there  ever  been  an  object  placed  before  the 
people  of  this  country  more  worthy  of  attainment?  I  have 
deprecated  to-night  the  introduction  of  a  Free  Trade  and 
Protectionist  controversy  into  the  quite  alien  subject  of  fiscal 
reform  ;  I  have  explained  to  the  best  of  my  ability  the  way  in 
which  I  would  proceed  with  regard  to  retaliation.  I  have 
now  told  you  what  I  think  about  the  most  important  of 
all  these  subjects,  that,  namely,  of  closer  commercial  union 
with  our  Colonies  ;  and  the  reason  that  I  made  those  earlier 
reservations  was  because  I,  for  my  part,  believe  that  nothing 
will  endanger  the  Imperial  idea  more  than  any  rash  in¬ 
troduction  into  it  of  the  insular  idea.  Protection  is  insular 
or  it  is  nothing ;  it  is  alien,  therefore,  in  its  very  essence 
and  spirit — I  do  not  say  inconsistent,  but  alien  in  its 
very  essence  and  spirit — to  the  Imperial  idea,  and  the  Im¬ 
perial  idea  is  the  one  which  most  appeals  to  me.  Many 
men  have  furthered  by  their  speech  and  by  their  writings 
that  Imperial  idea,  familiarised  the  public  with  it,  brought  it 
home  to  the  hearts  and  the  bosoms  of  men.  Lord  Rosebery 
has  gracefully  toyed  with  it,  though  I  think  he  has  lately 
rejected  it,  perhaps  only  temporarily — (laughter) — for  newer 
favourites.  But  of  all  the  men  who  have  really  furthered  the 
cause,  history  will  undoubtedly  point  to  Mr.  Chamberlain  as 
the  man — (loud  cheers) — who  in  office  and  out  of  office  has  done 
most  to  foster  its  tender  childhood  and  to  encourage  it  after  it 
rew  in  age  and  in  strength.  He  has  by  his  efforts  as  a  Minister 
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and  by  his  efforts  as  a  speaker  brought  home  to  every  class 
in  the  community  something  above  parochial  or  even  insular 
narrowness  in  these  matters.  (Cheers.)  He  has  taught  us  not 
merely  to  talk  about  the  Empire,  but  to  feel  about  the  Empire. 
(Cheers.)  He  has  made  this  Imperial  question  not  merely  an 
interesting  topic  for  the  lecture  room,  the  leading  article,  or  the 
monthly  magazine,  but  a  practical  issue  on  which  every  man 
feels  it  his  duty  now  to  take  part.  (Cheers.)  And  I  hope  that 
you  will  believe  me — I  know  that  you  will  believe  me — when  I 
say  that  it  is  in  no  small  degree  because  I  feel  that  certain  alien 
issues  have  crept  into  the  discussion  of  this  great  question  that 
I  have  dealt  with  them  to-night ;  that  it  is  not  in  order  to  bring 
out  differences,  but  to  emphasise  agreement,  that  I  have  dis¬ 
cussed  in  detail  these  three  branches  of  the  fiscal  question  as 
they  are  now  discussed  in  the  country ;  and  that  it  is  in  no 
small  measure  because  I  think  that  the  greatest  of  all  the 
issues,  the  one  which  is  most  unselfish,  the  one  that  is  highest, 
the  one  that  appeals  most  directly  to  what  every  man  feels  to 
be  the  best  of  his  political  self — it  is  because  I  feel  that  that 
issue  is  somewhat  endangered  by  other  questions  with  which  it 
has  no  real  connection — (Hear,  hear)— that  I  have  to  the  best  of 
my  ability  both  shown  you  and  explained  to  you  in  what  the 
differences  among  us  consist.  But  at  the  same  time — unless, 
indeed,  I  have  been  unsuccessful — I  have  shown  you  that  those 
differences  do  not  carry  within  them  any  seeds  of  a  break-up  of 
the  party,  or  any  reason  why  we  should  not  continue  in  the 
future,  as  we  have  in  the  past,  to  act  with  that  strength  which 
not  zeal,  not  energy,  will  give  by  itself,  but  which  unity,  and 
unity  alone,  is  capable  of  conferring. 

#  #  *  #  * 
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